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BANKING AND CURRENCY.—PART Iv.* 


Ovr readers may possibly recollect 
that the system of currency which we 
advocated, as best suited to the con- 
dition of these countries, was to have 
one great central bank of issue in each 
kingdom. This bank alone was to 
possess the right to issue bank notes 
within the kingdom, or at least within 
the metropolitan district. The bank 
should, however, when called upon, be 
obliged to redeem those notes by pay- 
ment of a fixed quantity of gold. 
Against this system, two classes of ob- 
jections have been raised. Dne, by 
those who contend that it would be 
expedient to permit competition among 
banks of issue; the other, by those 
who think that the convertibility of 
bank notes into gold is necessarily 
productive of serious danger, and 
great occasional loss to the nation. 
Hitherto we have replied chiefly to 
the arguments of those who contend 
for the privileges of joint stock banks 
against what they term the monopolies 
of the Bank of Ireland and the Bank 
of England. We dwelt at some length 
upon some of the arguments and state- 
ments made by the enemies of the 
Bank of Ireland, and deferred the 
particular consideration of the case of 
the Bank of Ireland, until we should 
obtain the additional information which 
we naturally expected to find in the 
evidence taken by the Committee on 
Banks of Issue appointed last Session. 
We regret to state that the Report of 
that committee is, in proportion to its 
size, of much less value than that of 
any former committee. The time of 


the committee appears to have been, iu 
a great measure, occupied by unavail- 
ing altercations between the witnesses, 
and one or two very long-winded mem- 
bers. The questions were generally 
framed with a view of eliciting, not 
facts, but the opinions and arguments 
of the witnesses: and the cross-ex- 
amination is generally a statement 
merely of the arguments of the cross- 
examining member against the opinions 
expressed by the witness. As might 
be expected from such a procedure, 
the discussion is frequently found to 
turn entirely upon the meaning of 
words, and not at all upon any thing 
important, practical, or real. 

Among those logomachies, the one 
which appears to have most occupied 
the attention of the committee was, 
the question whether the deposits in 
the Bank of England do, or do not, 
form part of the currency of the king- 
dom. In the January number of this 
year, we explained the nature of de- 
posits, and the effect which they have 
in reducing the amount of a circulating 
medium necessary to carry on the 
business of the country. We stated 
that “ the amount of this reduction is 
nearly equal to all the deposits in all 
the banks. This will readily be ad- 
mitted, if we reflect that the deposit 
made by each individual is of that 
money only which, if there were no 
banks of deposit, he should keep at 
home in cash.” We showed, at the 
same time, that it was possible to con- 
ceive a state of things, in which the 
use of banks of deposit would snable 
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the people to carry on all the trade of 
the country without any money. No- 
thing that has appeared since has in- 
duced us to alter this opinion; and it 
has not been denied by any member of 
the committee, or by any of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined before 
it. This, then, being admitted, the 
question whether the deposits form a 
part of the circulation of the country 
is not likely to lead to any useful in- 
formation? The answer will depend 
upon the meaning of the word “ circu- 
lation” in the mind of the witness. 
He will answer in the negative, if he 
is of opinion with us, that the term cir- 
culation is more properly applied to 
that visible money which passes from 
hand to hand, without much regard to 
the credit of the person from whom it 
comes. Inquiries: may usefully be 
made,—how far the deposits and the 
circulation of a bank are identical, or 
different in their effects ; but that use 
of language is best which does not in- 
volve any hypothesis on the subject. 
The attempt to confuse the terms can 
only lead to such discussions as the 
following : — 


Mr. Hume, examiner. W. R. Wood, 
Esq., witness. Q. 637, “Do you con- 
sider that deposits form no part of the 
currency?” «I do.” — Q. 638. “Do 
you mean to say, that if you have 1,000/. 
in your own coffer, and 1,000/. deposited 
in the Bank of England, that 1,000/. 
deposited in the Bank of England, pay- 
able on demand on your own cheque, is 
not equally part of the currency as the 
1,0002 in your own coffer?” “I do.”— 
Q. 639. «If you have 1,0002 in the 
Bank of England as a deposit, and 
1,000/. in your own coffer, you have the 
amount of 2,000/. of currency?” ‘ No.” 
—Q. 640. “ What is the difference be- 
tween your being able to pay the 1,000/. 
out of your own pocket, and giving a 
cheque on the bank for the other 1,000/.” 
A. “The difference, I apprehend, is 
that one 1,000/. is part of the circulation 
of the country, and the other 1,000/, is 
money deposited with the bank.” 


It is not easy to perceive any benefit 
likely to arise from such a line of exam- 
ination in which questions are put, not 
to extract any information fromthe wit- 
ness, but to convince him of the truth 
of some proposition which he is indis- 
posed to admit. The examiner is en- 


deavouring to teach the witness, not 
to learn from him. 

Pretermitting, therefore, aside, this 
verbal dispute, whether deposits form 
part of the circulation of the country, 
we may usefully inquire, whether there 
is any difference between them in 
their effects upon the bank, or upon 
the country. They are both engage- 
ments of the bank to pay upon de. 
mand. Is there, then, any essential 
difference between those engagements 
which are represented by a written 
promise (a bank note), and those which 
have no such visible representation, 
In our opinion there is an important 
difference, which has escaped the ob- 
servation of the witnesses examined 
before the committee. They viewed 
the matter principally with reference 
to the position of a man who has made 
a deposit in the bank — of suppose 
1,09...—and they found it very diffi- 
cult to distinguish his position from 
that o: 2 man who has 1,000/. in bank 
notes in bis pocket. They will possess 
the same power, and the same induce- 
ments, to make purchases ; and there- 
fore it might seem that the 1,000/. de- 
posited, and the 1,000/. in bank notes 
ought to exercise the same effect upon 
prices. We shall, however, arrive at 
a different result, if we look to the 
position of the two men at the period 
immediately before the deposit is made 
with the bank. Is it mere accident 
that produces this difference, — that 
one man deposits his 1,000. in the 
bank, while the other keeps his 1,000/. 
in his pocket-book in bank notes? or 
to take the case supposed by question 
639, where the same man _ lodges 
1,0007. in the bank, and retains an- 
other 1,000/. in his purse, — can we 
not form a reasonable conjecture as to 
the probable motives which have in- 
duced him to treat the two sums of 
money in such different modes? It is 
generally the case, that he keeps one 
sum in money, because he knows that 
he will have occasion to part with it in 
so short a time that he does not think 
it worth while to make a lodgment of 
it, whereas he lodges the other sum, 
which he does not intend to spend so 
soon. It may be true, that sometimes 
a man deposits money in the bank, 
and draws it again almost immediately; 
and sometimes a man keeps a large 
sum of money for a long time in his 
possession, instead of lodging it in the 
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bank; but such cases can be only ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; for the 
ordinary motives by which men are 
influenced naturally lead to a different 
line of conduct. . The one, by his de- 

sit, puts himself to useless trouble ; 
and the latter, by retaining the custody 
of his money, exposes himself to an 
unnecessary risk of loss or robbery. 
We may, therefore, assume it as a 
proposition, of which the truth cannot 
reasonably be doubted, that the de- 
posits are, on the average, less active 
in making payments than the notes in 
circulation. Almost every man’s ex- 
perience will tell him the same. We 
know that it is comparatively a rare 
thing for money to be drawn out the 
same day it is deposited, while sover- 
eigns and bank notes — particularly 
those of small amount—often change 
hands three or four times in the same 
day; so that it is scarcely too much 
to say that each note performs an 
average of one payment a-day. The 
exceptions are principally the notes of 
large amount which are employed 
chiefly as deposits, and have very little 
circulation except among bankers. 
What blinds some men on this point, 
and makes them refuse to admit the 
superior activity of the circulation 
in making payments is, the circum- 
stance that the amount of payments 
daily made in so populous and wealthy 
a country as England, is incredibly 
great. Of these payments, those 
made by drafts or deposits come di- 
rectly within the knowledge of bankers, 
and can readily be computed, and their 
amount is very large indeed. Those 
who are acquainted with the business 
transacted in this mode are more apt 
to dwell upon its really vast amount, 
than upon its smallness in comparison 
with the payments daily made by means 
of money. Indeed, if we were in any 
doubt on the point, whether deposits 
or bank notes were most active in 
making payments, we should be quickly 
brought to our present opinion by 
reading the arguments urged by an 
intelligent witness, to prove that de- 
posits ave the more active in making 
payments. In the examination of 
Richard Page, Esq. : — 


_Q.770. «As you have stated that 
circulation and deposits are both currency, 
Which of the two do you consider to be 
Most active in making payments?” A. 
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‘* Deposits, beyond all question.” — Q, 
771. “ Will you explain how?” A. 
“ I must first explain, as you have come 
to the distinction between circulation and 
deposits, in what way the circulation acts. 
It is generally imagined, from the word 
circulation being a thing that revolves, or 
having relation to a thing that revolves, 
that it is always in motion; whefeas, in 
point of fact, the circulation is the most 
sluggish inert thing in the world. A 
great part of what is called circulation in 
this country comes out for the payment of 
the dividends, and therefore, suppose that 
aman has 500/. a-year issuing out of 
stock, and receives his dividend yearly, 
and has no banker, but takes that money 
home, spends all his money, and spends 
no more, and spends it gradually accord- 
ing to his occasions,—it is quite clear that 
of the money which he receives there 
will always be, on an average, half unem- 
ployed; that conclusion is evident. So 
it is the same with people who derive 
their income from the rent of houses; if 
they receive their rents half-yearly, 
and spend their rents,and no more, al- 
ways half of what they receive is unem- 
ployed, if they have no banker; and that 
shows that credit in many cases, so far 
from supplying the place of money, does, 
in point of fact, render more money ne- 
cessary; for if a man, having 500/ a- 
year in the funds, and receiving his divi- 
dends half-yearly, has to receive 2501, 
there will constantly be, upon the aver- 
age, 125/. of that money locked up; Le- 
cause he would receive 2501. yearly, and 
the mean of that is 125/. But if, instead 
of having his dividends receivable out of 
one stock, he should receive the same 
5001. a-year out of two different stocks, 
of which the dividends were payable at 
different times, then, as he would have to 
receive 125/. quarterly, instead of re- 
ceiving 2502. half-yearly, there would be 
just half the money unemployed in one 
case as in the other. In the case not 
only of rents and dividends is there al- 
ways money unemployed; I mean the 
circulation which comes out for dividends 
and rents: but in wages it is the same 
thing: because, if a man receives any 
given amount of wages, and is paid that 
once a week, and spends his money in 
the course of a week as his occasions may 
require, it is quite clear that half his 
wages, on the average, will always be 
unemployed. It results from that, that 
what is called the circulation is really a 
very sluggish inert thing.” 


In another part of his answer to the 
same question, he says : — 
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‘¢ It appears to me, that there is exactly 
the same difference between deposits per- 
forming the functions of money in one 
place, and circulation that runs about 
everywhere from place to place to per- 
form its duty, as there would be between 
merchants having a common place of re- 
sort — such as the Royal Exchange— to 
do their business where they meet and 
converse with each other, and the same 
merchants, if they were obliged to do 
their business by running about one after 
another.” 


We can hardly bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that this comparison was con- 
sidered a serious argument by the man 
who had previously remarked that men 
were misled by the use of the term 
circulation. We do not, see, however, 
that more running about is neces- 
sary in the one case than in the other. 
The person who pays, and the person 
who receives, has not in either case 
any trouble that is likely to deter or 
to delay him in the transaction of his 
business, and we are inclined to 
imagine that the trouble taken by the 
bank-note (which is the only thing 
that is moved in circulation, and 
stationary in deposits) is not much 
taken into consideration by either 
party. We shall not consume more 
of our reader's time with an exposure 
of the fallacy of the simile, but pro- 
ceed at once to what seems to have 
been intended for an argument. It 
is of some importance that we should 
expose the sophism upon which it rests, 
as it is one of the most common and 
most deceptive that prevail on political 
subjects. It is the sophism of sup- 
posing a case, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of illustration, and afterward to 
argue from the case as if it was one of 
frequent occurrence. Thus, the com- 
paratively rare case is first put of a 
man who receives his income in two 
regular half-yearly payments. In or- 
der to show that this case is not of 
such rare occurrence as it really is, 
the witness observes that a great part 
of what is called circulation, comes 
out for the payment of dividends. 
But the fact is, that of those who re- 
ceive the dividends, a very small pro- 
portion indeed derive their entire 
income from that source. The pos- 
session of a small sum in the funds is, 
in general, supplementary to some 
other and more important source of 
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income. The next assumption made 
by the witness is, that the man 
with this regular income, spends all 
his income, and spends no more, and 
spends it equably or gradually. Pro. 
bably, two instances of such a case as 
is above supposed, could not be found 
in a century. Very few men indeed 
spend exactly their incomes. They 
either save something, or run in debt. 
Even if a man did spend exactly his 
income, he would not spend and pay 
the same sum every day, unless he 
lived at a hotel. He would have bills 
to pay, or, at all events, he would 
purchase many things, such as carri- 
ages, horses, books, clothes, plate, 
wine, &c., in quantities more than 
sufficient for the day’s consumption. 
Payment for such articles would not 
be made every day, and he would na- 
turally manage that his larger pay- 
ments should be made shortly after 
the receipt of his half-yearly income. 
Thus, the average amount of cash in 
his possession would be much less 
than is supposed. But the most im- 
portant assumption disguised in Mr. 
Page's argument is this, that the in- 
dividuals whom he describes, keep 
no account with any bank. On this 
supposition, he might have proved his 
proposition without the necessity of 
putting such an improbable and com- 
plicated case. It is a fact which we 
cannot deny, that many men have at 
their command, in their possession, 
large sums of money, which they do 
not intend to invest or to spend for a 
certain period. Mr. Page has only 
to suppose that men in such circum- 
stances do not keep an account with 
any bank, but keep their money by 
them, in bank notes, and he has, at 
once, made’ out his case, and proved 
how inactive the circulation was in 
the hands of persons so circum- 
stanced. The answer is in both 
cases precisely the same, by showing 
the improbability of the supposition 
that such persons keep no account 
with any bank, as they form precisely 
the class of persons who have most 
interest in keeping such accounts. 
The statement itself seemed almost 
a sufficient exposure of the argument 
used to prove the superior activity of 
deposits over circulation, and the 
opinion is not in its consequences of 
sufficient importance to merit a more 
detailed: refutation. We shall next 
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make our remarks upon a distinction 
supposed by Mr. J. P. Lloyd to exist 
between deposits and circulation. It 
is, that the party holding a bank note 
knows that he has money—that a debt 
is due to him, which the bank will 
discharge on its being presented for 

yment ; whereas, in the case of a 
deposit, he only believes the bank will 
pay him, as he knows that the bank 
does not possess the power of meeting 
such demands if all depositors were 
to draw out their money on the same 
day. We should not have believed 
that this distinction had been serious- 
ly made by Mr. Lloyd, if he had not 
alluded to it in several parts of his 
examination. Surely there is no 
ractical difference between the strong 
belief that a man has of being puid 
his demands by the Bank of England 
in one case, or in the other. The 
very fact of any person’s making a 
lodgment in the bank seems of itself 
enough to prove that he entertains 
no distrust of its security, and that he 
thinks his money at least equally safe, 
by lodging it in the bank, as by leav- 
ing it at home in his desk. Is there 
any occasion on which he will alter 
his conduct from an apprehension 
that, owing to the simultaneous de- 
mands of other depositors, the bank 
may not possess the means of honour- 
ing his draft? If not, the distinction 
made by Mr. Lloyd does not practi- 
cally exist. It is also even theoreti- 
cally inaccurate. It is true that the 
bank could not fulfil its engagements 
with its depositors, if they all simul- 
taneously demanded the sums due to 
them; but it is equally certain, that a 
similar catastrophe would take place, 
if all the holders of bank notes were 
to run on the bank with a demand 
for gold. Either circumstance would 
compel the bank to suspend payment ; 
but neither event enters into the con- 
templation of those who deposit mo- 
ney with the bank, or who hold its 
notes. If there is any difference, it 
ought to be in favour of the superior 
confidence of the depositor, who 
Voluntarily surrenders his money to 
the care of the bank, while the holder 
of notes is seldom at liberty to exercise 
any option upon the subject, but, 
(practically speaking) must take notes 
many form that his debtors or cus- 
tomers offer to pay him in; and under 
the present bank charter, the offer of 
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a Bank of England note is a good 
legal tender. The confidence felt 
by the holder of a bank-note is merely 
of a negative passive kind, it is the 
absence of such a degree of distrust 
as would induce a person to take the 
trouble of sending to the bank to 
demand gold for it; but the confi- 
dence felt by the depositor is of a 
more active kind, since it induced him 
to take the trouble of taking or send- 
ing his money to the bank as a place 
of security. 

Although we remain of opinion that 
the difference between the deposits in 
the bank and the notes in circulation is 
not very great, and that they mutually 
supply each other's place, and that, if 
the banks made any arrangements so 
inconvenient to depositors as to reduce 
the amount of deposits, the bank notes 
in circulation would be proportionally 
increased,— yet in what follows we 
shall avoid assuming the truth of any 
particular opinion as to their superior 
or inferior activity in making pay- 
ments. It is enough for us to lay 
down that the private deposits in the 
Bank of England consist of those sums 
of money which individuals have at 
their command, and which, for pur- 
poses of convenience or security, or 
from any other motives, they leave at 
the Bank of England until they want 
to spend it, instead of keeping it at 
home, or depositing it in any other 
bank. How far the bank is concerned 
in the difference between deposits and 
circulation depends mainly on the 
question, — which is the more danger- 
ous liability? which requires the larger 
amount of bullion to be kept to meet 
occasional demands? in other words, 
of which—namely, deposits or circu- 
lation—is the amount subject to the 
greater variation? On this point we 
cannot altogether agree with the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Horsley Palmer 
in 1832: — 


Q. 77. “Do you think the liability 
arising from the deposit to be more dan- 
gerous to the bank as to sudden calls, or 
less dangerous to it than the same amount 
out in paper?” A. “ Less dangerous.” 


This opinion is a littie modified in 
answer to the following questions ?— 
Q. 145.—«“ You have stated that in 
estimating the danger of the different 
liabilities of the bank, in case of difficulty, 
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Our readers may possibly recollect 
that the system of currency which we 
advocated, as best suited to the con- 
dition of these countries, was to have 
one great central bank of issue in each 
kingdom. This bank alone was to 

ss the right to issue bank notes 
within the kingdom, or at least within 
the metropolitan district. The bank 
should, however, when called upon, be 
obliged to redeem those notes by pay- 
ment of a fixed quantity of gold. 
Against this system, two classes of ob- 
jections have been raised. Dne, by 
thosé who contend that it would be 
expedient to permit competition among 
banks of issue; the other, by those 
who think that the convertibility of 
bank notes into gold is necessarily 
prodactive of serious danger, and 
great occasional loss to the nation. 
Hitherto we have replied chiefly to 
the arguments of those who contend 
for the privileges of joint stock banks 
against what they term the monopolies 
of the Bank of Ireland and the Bank 
of England. We dwelt at some length 
upon some of the arguments and state- 
ments made by the enemies of the 
Bank of Ireland, and deferred the 
particular consideration of the case of 
the Bank of Ireland, until we should 
obtain the additional information which 
we naturally expected to find in the 
evidence taken by the Committee on 
Banks of Issue appointed last Session. 
We regret to state that the Report of 
that committee is, in proportion to its 
size, of much less value than that of 
‘my former committee. The time of 


the committee appears to have been, in 
a great measure, occupied by unavail- 
ing altercations between the witnesses, 
and one or two very long-winded mem- 
bers. The questions were generally 
framed with a view of eliciting, not 
facts, but the opinions and arguments ' 
of the witnesses: arid the cross-éx- 
amination is generally a statement 
merely of the arguments of thé cross- 
examining member against the opinions 
expressed by the witness. As might 
be expected from such a procedure, 
the discussion is frequently found to 
turn entirely upon the meaning of 
words, and not at all upon any thing 
important, practical, or real. 

Among those logomachies, the one 
which appears to have most occupied 
the attention of the committee was, 
the question whether the deposits in 
the Bank of England do, or do not, 
form part of the currency of the king- 
dom. In the January number of this 
year, we explained the nature of de- 
posits, and the effect which they have 
in reducing the amount of a circulating 
medium necessary to carry on the 
business of the country. We stated 
that ‘‘ the amount of this reduction is 
nearly equal to all the deposits in alk 
the banks. This will readily be ad- 
mitted, if we reflect that the deposit 
made by each individual is of that 
money only which, if there were no 
banks of deposit, he should keep at 
home in cash.” We showed, at the 
same time, that it was possible to con- 
ceive a state of things, in which the 
use of banks of deposit would enable 


* Continued from page 389, October, 1840. 
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the people to carry on all the trade of 
the country without any money. No- 
thing that has appeared since has in- 
duced us to alter this opinion ; and it 
has not been denied by any member of 
the committee, or by any of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined before 
it. This, then, being admitted, the 
question whether the deposits form a 

t of the circulation of the country 
is not likely to lead to any useful in- 
formation? The answer will depend 
upon the meaning of the word “ circu- 
lation” in the mind of the witness. 
He will answer in the negative, if he 
is of opinion with us, that the term cir- 
culation is more properly applied to 
that visible money which passes from 
hand to hand, without much regard to 
the credit of the person from whom it 
comes. Inquiries may usefully be 
made,—how far the deposits and the 
circulation of a bank are identical, or 
different in their effects ; but that use 
of language is best which does not in- 
volve any hypothesis on the subject. 
The attempt to confuse the terms can 
only lead to such discussions as the 
following : — 


Mr. Hume, examiner. W. R. Wood, 
Esq., witness. Q. 637. “Do you con- 
sider that deposits form no part of the 
currency?” “I do.” — Q. 638. “ Do 

‘ou mean to say, that if you have 1,000/. 
in your own coffer, and 1,000/. deposited 
in the Bank of England, that 1,0000. 
deposited in the Bank of England, pay- 
able on demand on your own cheque, is 
not equally part of the currency as the 
1,000/ in your own coffer?” “I do.”— 
Q. 639. «If you have 1,000/. in the 
Bank of England as a deposit, and 
1,000. in your own coffer, you have the 
amount of 2,000/. of currency?” “ No.” 
—Q. 640. “ What is the difference be- 
tween your being able to pay the 1,000/. 
out of your own pocket, and giving a 
cheque on the bank for the other 1,000/.” 
A. “The difference, I apprehend, is 
that one 1,000/. is part of the circulation 
of the country, and the other 1,000/. is 
money deposited with the bank.” 


It is not easy to perceive any benefit 
likely to arise from such a line of exam- 
ination in which questions are put, not 
to extract any information fromthe wit- 
ness, but to convince him of the truth 
of some proposition which he is indis- 
posed to admit. The examiner is en- 
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deavouring to teach the witness, not 
to learn from him. 

Pretermitting, therefore, aside, this 
verbal dispute, whether deposits form 
part of the circulation of the country 
we may usefully inquire, whether there 
is any difference between them jn 
their effects upon the bank, or upon 
the country. They are both engage. 
ments of the bank to pay upon de. 
mand. Is there, then, any essential 
difference between those engagements 
which are represented by a ‘written 
promise (a bank note), and those which 
have no such visible representation, 
In our opinion there is an important 
difference, which has escaped the ob- 
servation of the witnesses examined 
before the committee. They viewed 
the matter principally with reference 
to the position of a man who has made 
a deposit in the bank — of suppose 
1,00...—and they found it very diff. 
cult tw distinguish his position from 
that o: 2 man who has 1,000/. in bank 
notes in dis pocket. They will possess 
the same power, and the same induce. 
ments, to make purchases ; and there- 
fore it might seem that the 1,000/. de- 
posited, and the 1,000/. in bank notes 
ought to exercise the same effect upon 
prices. We shall, however, arrive at 
a different result, if we look to the 
position of the two men at the period 
iminediately before the deposit is made 
with the bank. Is it mere accident 
that produces this difference, — that 
one man deposits his 1,000/. in the 
bank, while the other keeps his 1,000. 
in his pocket-book in bank notes? or 
to take the case supposed by question 
639, where the same man _ lodges 
1,0007. in the bank, and retains an- 
other 1,000/. in his purse, — can we 
not form a reasonable conjecture as to 
the probable motives which have in- 
duced him to treat the two sums of 
money in such different modes? It is 
generally the case, that he keeps one 
sum in money, because he knows that 
he will have occasion to part with it in 
so short a time that he does not think 
it worth while to make a lodgment of 
it, whereas he lodges the other sum, 
which he does not intend to spend so 
soon. It may be true, that sometimes 
a man deposits money in the bank, 
and draws it again almost immediately; 
and sometimes a man keeps a large 
sum of money for a long time in his 
possession, instead of lodging it in the 
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bank; but such cases can be only ex- 
ceptions to the general rule ; for the 
ordinary motives by which men are 
influenced naturally lead to a different 
line of conduct. The one, by his de- 

sit, puts himself to useless trouble ; 
and the latter, by retaining the custody 
of his money, exposes himself to an 
unnecessary risk of loss or robbery. 
We may, therefore, assume it as a 
proposition, of which the truth cannot 
reasonably be doubted, that the de- 
posits are, on the average, less active 
in making payments than the notes in 
circulation. Almost every man’s ex- 
perience will tell him the same. We 
know that it is comparatively a rare 
thing for money to be drawn out the 
same day it is deposited, while sover- 
eigns and bank notes — particularly 
those of small amount—often change 
hands three or four times in the same 
day; so that it is scarcely too much 
to say that each note performs an 
average of one payment a-day. The 
exceptions are principally the notes of 
large amount which are employed 
chiefly as deposits, and have very little 
circulation except among bankers. 
What blinds some men on this point, 
and makes them refuse to admit the 
superior activity of the circulation 
in making payments is, the cireum- 
stance that the amount of payments 
daily made in so populous and wealthy 
a country as England, is incredibly 
great. Of these payments, those 
made by drafts or deposits eome di- 
rectly within the knowledge of bankers, 
and can readily be computed, and their 
amount is very large indeed. Those 
who are acquainted with the business 
transacted in this mode are more apt 
to dwell upon its really vast amount, 
than upon its smallness in comparison 
with the payments daily made by means 
of money. Indeed, if we were in any 
doubt on the point, whether deposits 
or bank notes were most active in 
making payments, we should be quickly 
brought to our present opinion by 
reading the arguments urged by an 
intelligent witness, to prove that de- 
posits are the more active in making 


payments. In the examination of 


Richard Page, Esq. : — 


Q.770. “As you have stated that 
circulation and deposits are both currency, 
which of the two do you consider to be 
most active jn making payments?” A. 


“ Deposits, beyond all question.” — Q, 
771. « Will you explain how?” A. 
“I must first explain, as you have come 
to the distinction between circulation and 
deposits, in what way the circulation acts. 
It is generally imagined, from the word 
circulation being a thing that revolves, or 
having relation to a thing that revolves, 
that it is always in motion; whereas, in 
point of fact, the circulation is the most 
sluggish inert thing in the world. A 
great part of what is called circulation in 
this country comes out for the payment of 
the dividends, and therefore, suppose that 
aman has 500/. a-year issuing out of 
stock, and receives his dividend yearly, 
and has no banker, but takes that money 
home, spends all his money, and spends 
no more, and spends it gradually accord- 
ing to his occasions,—it is quite clear that 
of the money which he receives there 
will always be, on an average, half unem- 
ployed; that conclusion is evident. So 
it is the same with people who derive 
their income from the rent of houses; if 
they receive their rents half-yearly, 
and spend their rents,and no more, al- 
ways half of what they receive is unem- 
ployed, if they have no banker; and that 
shows that credit in many cases, so far 
from supplying the place of money, does, 
in point of fact, render more money ne- 
cessary; for if a man, having 5000 a- 
year in the funds, and receiving his divi- 
dends half-yearly, has to receive 2501, 
there will constantly be, upon the aver- 
age, 125/. of that money locked up; be- 
cause he would receive 2501. yearly, and 
the mean of that is 125/. But if, instead 
of having his dividends receivable out of 
one stock, he should receive the same 
500/. a-year out of two different stocks, 
of which the dividends were payable at 
different times, then, as he would have to 
receive 125/. quarterly, instead of re- 
ceiving 250/. half-yearly, there would be 


just half the money unemployed in one 


case as in the other. In the case not 
only of rents and dividends is there al- 
Ways money unemployed; I mean the 
circulation which comes out for dividends 
and rents: but in wages it is the same 
thing: because, if a man receives any 
given amount of wages, and is paid that 
once a week, and spends his money in 
the course of a week as his occasions may 
require, it is quite clear that half his 
wages, on the average, will always be 
unemployed. It results from that, that 
what is called the circulation is really a 
very sluggish inert thing.” 


In another part of his answer to the 
same question, he says ; — 
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‘+ It appears to me, that there is exactly 
the same difference between deposits per- 
forming the functions of money in one 
place, and circulation that runs about 
everywhere from place to place to per- 
form its duty, as there would be between 
merchants having a common place of re- 
sort — such as the Royal Exchange— to 
do their business where they meet and 
converse with each other, and the same 
merchants, if they were obliged to do 
their business by running about one after 
auother.” 


We can hardly bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that this comparison was con- 
sidered a serious argument by the man 
who had previously remarked that men 
were misled by the use of the term 
circulation. We do not, see, however, 
that more running about is neces- 
sary in the one case than in the other. 
The person who pays, and the person 
who receives, has not in either case 
any trouble that is likely to deter or 
to delay him in the transaction of his 
business, and we are inclined to 
imagine that the trouble taken by the 
bank-note (which is the only thing 
that is moved in circulation, and 
stationary in deposits) is not much 


taken into consideration by either 


party. We shall not consume more 
of our reader’s time with an exposure 
of the fallacy of the simile, but pro- 
ceed at once to what seems to have 
been intended. for an argument. It 
is. of some importance that we should 
expose the sophism upon which it rests, 
as it is one of the most common and 
most deceptive that prevail on political 
subjects. It is the sophism of sup- 
posing a case, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of illustration, and afterward to 
argue from the case as if it was one of 
frequent occurrence. Thus, the com- 
paratively rare case is first put of a 
man who receives his income in two 
regular half-yearly payments. In or- 
der to show that this case is not of 
such rare occurrence ag it really is, 
the witness observes that a great part 
of what is called circulation, comes 
out for the payment of dividends. 
But the fact is, that of those who re- 
ceive the dividends, a very small pro- 
portion indeed derive their entire 
income from that source. The pos- 
session of a small sum in the funds is, 
in general, supplementary to some 
other and more.important source of 
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income. ‘The next assumption made 
by the witness is, that the map 
with this regular income, spends gl] 
his income, and spends no more, and 
spends it equably or gradually. Pro. 
bably, two instances of such a case ag 
is above supposed, could not be found 
in a century. Very few men indeed 
spend exactly their incomes. They 
either save something, or run in debt, 
Even if a man did spend exactly his 
income, he would not spend and pay 
the same sum every day, unless he 
lived at a hotel. He would have bills 
to pay, or, at all events, he would 
purchase many things, such as carri- 
ages, horses, books, clothes, plate, 
wine, &c., in quantities more than 
sufficient for the day’s consumption, 
Payment for such articles would not 
be made every day, and he would na, 
turally manage that his larger pay. 
ments should be made shortly after 
the receipt of his half-yearly income, 
Thus, the average amount of cash in 
his possession would be much less 
than is supposed. But the most im. 
portant assumption disguised in Mr, 
Page’s argument is this, that the in, 
dividuals whom he describes, keep 
no account with any bank. On this 
supposition, he might have proved his 
proposition without the necessity of 
putting such an improbable and com. 
plicated case. It is a fact which we 
cannot deny, that many men have at 
their command, in their possession, 
large sums of money, which they do 
not intend to invest or to spend for a 
certain period. Mr. Page has only 
to suppose that men in such circum, 
stances do not keep an account with 
any bank, but keep their money by 
them, in bank notes, and he has, at 
once, made out his case, and proved 
how inactive the circulation was ia 
the hands of persons so circum, 
stanced. The answer is in both 
cases precisely the same, by showing 
the improbability of the supposition 
that such persons keep no account 
with any bank, as they form precisely 
the class of persons who have most 
interest in keeping such accounts. 
The statement itself seemed almost 
a sufficient exposure of the argument 
used to prove the superior activity of 
deposits over circulation, and the 
opinion is not in its consequences of 
sufficient importance to merit a more 
detailed refutation, We shall next 
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remarks upon a distinction 
ae Mr. J. P. Lloyd to exist 
between deposits and circulation. It 
is, that the party holding a bank note 
knows that he has money—that a debt 
is due to him, which the bank will 
disebarge on its being presented for 
ment; whereas, in the case of a 
deposit, he only believes the bank will 
pay him, as he knows that the bank 
does not possess the power of meeting 
such demands if all depositors were 
to draw out their money on the same 
day. We should not have believed 
that this distinction had been serious- 
ly made by Mr. Lloyd, if he had not 
alluded to it in several parts of his 
examination. Surely there is no 
practical difference between the strong 
belief that a man has of being paid 
his demands by the Bank of England 
in one case, or in the other. The 
very fact of any person’s making a 
lodgment in the bank seems of itself 
enough to prove that he entertains 
no distrust of its security, and that he 
thinks his money at least equally safe, 
by lodging it in the bank, as by leav- 
ing it at home in his desk. Is there 
any oceasion on which he will alter 
his conduct from an apprehension 
that, owing to the simultaneous de- 
mands of other depositors, the bank 
may not possess the means of honour- 
ing his draft? If not, the distinction 
made by Mr. Lloyd does not practi- 
cally exist. It is also even theoreti- 
cally inaccurate. It is true that the 
bank could not fulfil its engagements 
with its depositors, if they all simul- 
taneously demanded the sums due to 
them; but it is equally certain, that a 
similar catastrophe would take place, 
if all the holders of bank notes were 
to run on the bank with a demand 
for gold, Either circumstance would 
compel the bank to suspend payment ; 
but neither event enters into the con- 
templation of those who deposit mo- 
ney with the bank, or who hold its 
notes. If there is any difference, it 
ought to be in favour of the superior 
confidence of the depositor, who 
voluntarily surrenders his money to 
the care of the bank, while the holder 
of notes is seldom at liberty to exercise 
any option upon the subject, but, 
(practically speaking) must take notes 
mm any form that his debtors or cus- 
tomers offer to pay him in ; and under 
the present bank charter, the offer of 
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a Bank of England note is a good 
legal tender. The eonfidenee felt 
by the holder of a bank-note is merely 
of a negative passive kind, it is the 
absence of such a degree of distrust 
as would induce a person to take the 
trouble of sending to the bank to 
demand gold for it; but the confi- 
dence felt by the depositor is of a 
more active kind, since it induced him 
to take the trouble of taking or send- 
ing his money to the bank as a place 
of security, 

Although we remain of opinion that 
the difference between the deposits ia 
the bank and the notes in circulation is 
not very great, and that they mutually 
supply each other’s place, and that, if 
the banks made any arrangements so 
inconvenient to depositors as to reduce 
the amount of deposits, the bank notes 
in circulation would be proportionally 
increased, — yet in what follows we 
shall avoid assuming the truth of any 
particular opinion as to their superior 
or inferior activity in making pay- 
ments. It is enough for us to ‘lay 
down that the private deposits in the 
Bank of England consist of those sums 
of money which individuals haye at 
their command, and which, for pur- 
poses of convenience or security, or 
from any other motives, they leave at 
the Bank of England until they wams 
to spend it, instead of keeping it at 
home, or depositing it in any other 
bank. How far the bank is concerned 
in the difference between deposits and 
circulation depends mainly on the 
question, — which is the more danger- 
ous liability? which requires the larger 
amount of bullion to be kept to meet 
occasional demands? in other words, 
of which—namely, deposits or eircu- 
lation—is the amount subject to the 
greater variation? On this point we 
cannot altogether agree with the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Horsley Palmer 
in 1832: — 


Q. 77. “Do you think the liability 
arising from the deposit to be more dan- 
gerous to the bank as to sudden calls, or 
less dangerous to it than the same amount 
out in paper?” <A, “ Less dangerous.” 


This opinion is a littie modified in 
answer to the following questions ?— 
Q. 145.—“ You have stated that in 
estimating the danger of the different 
liabilities of the bank, in case of difficulty, 
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you consider the note out to be the most 
dangerous liability, and the drawing ac- 
count to be the least so in comparison ; 
would you not find in reference to any 
case of internal difficulty, such as that 
which occurred in the year 1825, that the 
bankers and others having large deposits 
with you are more likely to come en masse 
against you, than the mere circulating 
paper of the barnk.”. A,—*« In alluding 
to the deposits of the bank, perhaps it 
would be desirable to have separated the 
banker’s deposits from the deposits of 
individuals, for it is quite certain that 
the banker's deposits are more liable to Le 
called out in times of scarcity of money, 
and they are called out in times of scarcity 
‘of money, and they are called out when 
the deposits of individuals remain undis- 
turbed.”  Q. 146.—“ In looking at the 


fluctuations that have taken place in your 
deposits, and in your circulating paper, 
are not the fluctuations greater in the 
deposits than in the circulating paper ?” 
. A.—“ No, I believe that they are not, 
if you exclude the banker’s deposits.” 


This opinion of Mr. Palmer's sur- 
rised us not a little at the time, and 
it would be contrary to the most cer- 
tain principle of statistics that it should 
turn out to be correct. It appears 
even not to be very consistent with 
itself. The superior danger of a run 
from banker's deposits is asserted. 
We would ask, why should a banker 
eall for his deposit, while another per- 
son suffered his to lie in the bank un- 
disturbed? It would be answered 
that the banker calls for his deposit to 
meet the demands made upon him by 
the public. We next inquire, of what 
nature are those demands? The an- 
swer would be, their circulating paper, 
and the deposits of their customers, 
and in the case of banks not of issue, 
the deposits of their customers only. 
Thus we see, that the draughts made 
by private bankers upon the Bank of 
England are the effect and the indi- 
cation of the action of the public upon 
them. Jt is only reasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that such draughts 
will be made only at times when there 
is such a run for money as will pro- 
duce a proportional reduction in the 
rivate deposits of the Bank of Eng- 
and. 

The principle of statistics to which 
we alluded as contradicted by Mr. 
Horsley Palmer's evidence is—that in 
proportion as we extend our inquiries 
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over a larger district, the averages ia 
reference to any circumstance will be 
found more uniformly preserved, 
Thus, the proportion of males born to 
females, will vary less in London than 
in Threadneedle-street, in England 
than in London, in Europe than in 
England. Now, Mr. Horsley Pal. 
mer's proposition is, that the money at 
the disposal of the small number who 
keep accounts with the Bank of Eng. 
land will vary less than the money at 
the disposal of the far greater num. 
ber of men who do not keep an ac. 
count with any bank. In this con. 
trast, the same person may be counted 
at both sides in relation to different 
sums of money. Thus, a man who 
has 1007. in the bank, and 101. in his 
pocket, may be considered with rela. 
tion to one sum, as keeping an account 
with the Bank of England, and (in 
relation to the other,) as not keeping an 
account with any bank. The same 
argument nearly may be placed in 
another point of view, and by an addi- 
tional argument strengthened. In 
addition to all the causes which affect 
the amount of money which certain 
individuals have at their disposal, the 
amount of deposits in the Bank of 
England may be influenced by an al. 
teration in the number of depositors, 
These two causes may act in the same 
or in contrary directions, and when 
they act in the same direction, their 
united effect will be much greater than 
if one alone were in operation. Strange 
to say, this very circumstance helped 
to conceal the truth from the witness, 
The second of those causes had been 
for several years in active operation in 
the same direction, that is, increasing 
the amount of private deposits in the 
bank. This, in a great measure, 
masked the operation of the other 
cause, which, when it acted against 
the bank, frequently appeared rather 
to retard the increase, than to produce 
any actual diminution in the amount 
of deposits. Thus, on looking to the 
appendix of the report of 1832, page 
40, we find that, from June, 1824 to 
June, 1830, a period of six years, the 
private deposits in the Bank of Eng- 
land increased from about two millions 
and a half to about seven millions 
and a half, being an increase of five 
millions, and comparing that with the 
return in page 74, we find that with 
few exceptions, every reduction in 
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the circulation is followed by a less 
reduction of the deposits, while every 
increase of the circulation is followed 
by a still greater increase of the de- 
posits. This very return might have 
convinced the witness of the error of 
his statements, by showing him that 
the private deposits had trebled. in 
amount in six years, and therefore, 
that it was possible that a reduction 
to the same extent might take place 
in the same space of time. Indeed, 
from December, 1830, to 1831, the 
deposits were reduced from seven mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand to five 
millions five hundred thousand. This 
is a greater proportional reduction 
than if the circulation were in the pe- 
riod of a year reduced from twenty 
millions to fifteen millions, a reduction 
much greater than the circulation 
ever sustained in so short a time. We 
may observe, too, that the returns have 
been taken from quarterly averages, 
and therefore, that the real difference 
between the highest and _ lowest 
amount of deposits during that period, 
must have been much greater. 

It is probable that the witness was 
also misled by the reference made to 
the extraordinary panic of 1825. The 
ran which then so nearly exhausted 
the resources of the bank, and made 
the directors almost resolve to stop 
payment, and apply for an order from 
the privy council to suspend cash pay- 
ments, was a run of a very singular 
nature. It was not caused by any 
political motives, it was not caused by 
the demand for gold for exportation, 
it was not caused by an over issue on 
the part of the bank, it was not caused 
by any suspicion which the public 
entertained of its solvency. The 
history of the run was briefly this. 
In the early part of the year, a mania 
for speculation and joint ‘stock com- 
panies prevailed to nearly as great an 
extent as it did about a century before, 
at the period of the South Sea bubble. 
When these failed, and several serious 
bankruptcies took place, the nation 
awoke from its delusion of rapidly 
getting rich. A period of universal 
and groundless distrust succeeded to a 
period of universal and groundless 
confidence. People ran to the bank 
like sheep, one going because others 
went; yet they did not know what 
they wanted, or what they feared. 
Hence, the extraordinary manner in 
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which the panic was aj viz. 
by an issue of one pound notes by the 
bank. From the improved state of 
the public knowledge on subjects con- 
nected with banking and trade, it is 
scarcely possible that such a crisis as 
that of 1825, can ever occur again. 
The bank's returns of its circulation 
and deposits do not give any indica- 
tions of the difficulties of 1825. 

We have made these remarks on 
the nature of deposits as a preliminary 
to the inquiry, whether the experience 
of later years has proved the unsound- 
ness of the rule laid down in 1832, 
for the guidance of the bank, and 
whether the directors of the bank 
fairly adhered to the spirit of that 
rule; whether the financial difficulties 
under which the bank laboured, were 
the consequences of the imperfection 
of the rule, or of the mismanagement 
of the bank directors, or whether they 
were caused by our system of a con- 
vertible paper currency, or were the 
natural consequences of deficient har- 
vests and the natural vicissitudes of 
trade? The rule of 1832 is thus re- 
stated by Mr. Horsley Palmer, in his 
evidence before the committee in 1840. 


“The principle with reference to the 
period of a full currency, and conse. 
quently par of exchange, by which the 
bank has been guided in the regulation of 
its issues, always excepting special cir- 
cumstances, has been to retain an invest- 
ment in securities bearing interest to the 
extent of two-thirds of their liabilities, 
the remaining one-third being held ia 
bullion and coin; the redaction of cir- 
culation, so far as may be dependent upon 
the bank being subsequently solely af- 
fected by the foreign exchanges, or by 
internal extra demand.” 


The difficulty of determining whe- 
ther the bank fairly adhered to the 
spirit of this rule arises entirely from 
the phrase “ always excepting special 
circumstances.” It is clear that those 
special circumstances ought not to be 
held to include every case in which a 
temptation is held out to the bank to 
deviate from this rule, or in which 
some useful object may seem to be at- 
tained by violating it, and we think it 
ought to include those cases only in 
which an increase or decrease of its 
circulation or deposits can be fore- 
seen, and in which, therefore, the 
action of the public may be safely an- 





ticipated, or in whieh some signal 
calamity would follow from an ad- 
herence to the rule. On this view of 
the matter, the evidenee of 1832 and 
1840 points out some of those excep- 
tions. Thus, in 1832, Mr. Ward, in 
answer to question 2093, says, 

«“ The position I take is, that whether 
it is a bad harvest, or whether it is a 
war, or whatever circumstances might 
occasion an extraordinary demand for 
money to send abroad, instead of waiting 
until I saw the effect produced upon the 
exchanges, I should anticipate the event 
by a small alteration of the notes.” 


Another case of exception which 
we admit to be a fair one, is alluded 
to in the report of 1840. The alter- 
ation in the East India Company's 
charter left it in possession of a large 
sum of ready money, for which it had 
no immediate employment, and which 
it was no longer permitted to invest in 
trade. This sum, the bank borrowed 
at alow rate of interest, and lent it 
out again at a high rate, without 
deeming it necessary to have any por- 
tion of it retained in bullion, to meet 
the liability thus created. The bank 


could calculate with precision the 


time when the demand would be made, 
and therefore, did not, until that time 
arrived, consider it as part of its lia- 
bilities. For a similar reason, it lent 
a considerable portion of the West 
India compensation fund without re- 
taining any reserve to meet occasional 
demands on that account, which it 
knew could not be made. The profit 
thus made by the bank, without incur- 
ring any additional risk, was a perfectly 
fair and legitimate motive for its con- 
duct in both those transactions. The 
directors of the bank seem, however, 
to have thought that this conduct on 
their part was necessary for the con- 
yenience of trade, in order to keep 
out the proper amount of circulation. 
In this we think they were mistaken. 
The public would not sustain any in- 
conyenience by even so large a sum 
as three or four millions being de- 
posited in the bank, and not lent out 
ain upon securities, nor would the 
circulation in consequence undergo 
any serious contraction. The ex- 
changes would turn in favour of 
. England, and gold would be im- 
ported, and brought into the bank, 
and notes drawn out in exchange 
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without the bank taking any actiye 
step to fill up the void in the circy. 
lation, All that is necessary is, that 
the bank should purchase whatever 
gold is offered to them, as it has here. 
tofore done, at the rate of 31. 17s, 94, 
per ounce ; and this purchase of byl. 
lion, it is manifest, can never lead the 
bank into any danger or loss, We do 
not, however, object to the conduct of 
the bank on those oceasions, in depart. 
ing from the rule of 1832; but it 
would have been. decidedly more ad. 
vantageous to the public that those 
deposits should have been invested in 
the funds, instead of upon private ge. 
eurities. The great advantage of the 
rule of 1832 was, that it reconciled 
the interests of the public with the 
security of the bank. 

Any rule laid down by the bank for 
the management of its issues must 
have three objects principally in view, 
First, and above all in importance,— 
its own security, or the maintenance of 
its ability to meet its engagements 
upon demand. Secondly, to keep its 
note at a uniform value, Thirdly, by 
its banking operations to afford a cer- 
tain uniform support to trade, neither 
to stimulate it to undue speculation at 
one time, by granting discounts too 
freely, nor to starve it by an undue 
contraction at another period. Of 
these three objects, the third alone 
presents any difficulty. If, in ordinary 
periods, it possesses a fair reserye of 
bullion, it may always, by diminishing 
its securities, meet the severest run 
that can be made upon it; and many 
rules may be laid down, which will 
provide as well for its security as the 
rule of 1832. For instance, let them, 
in the first instance, provide a supply 
of nine millions of bullion, and let 
their rule be, whenever their stock of 
bullion is reduced one million, to re- 
duce their securities half a million, 
and vice versa. It is evident, that, 
under this rule, its stock of bullion 
could not be exhausted, unless its de- 
posits and circulation were reduced by 
the amount of thirteen millions,—an 
event which may be considered impos- 
sible. It would be easy to imagine 
many other rules, equally simple and 
efficient. 'Thesecond object—to keep 
its notes of equal value—is attained 
with sufficient certainty by the law 
which compels it to pay for its notes, 
on demand, in gold at the rate of 3l, 
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17s..104d. per ounce ; and by its own 

rule, which is to purchase any amount 

of gold that may be offered at the rate 

oF BL 17s. 9d. an ounce. The value 
of a bank note must therefore vary 
within corresponding limits. 

But it is with respect to the third 
point that the difficulty prevails ; 
namely,—how to provide for its own 
safety, without interfering with the 
accommodation, by way of discounts, 
usually afforded to the public, the cus- 
tomers of the bank. It was in this 
that the great merit of the rule of 
1832 consisted. In case of a run 

. upon the bank, the circulation and de- 
posits were to be reduced sufficiently 
to turn the exchanges, by the mere 
operation of paying gold when de- 
manded, the bank remaining passive, 
and taking no steps to contract its 
issues by reducing its discounts: thus 
the issues were to be contracted with 
the least possible public inconvenience. 
Now, we think, that in their trans- 
actions with the East India Company's 
money, the bank lost sight of the real 
object and spirit of the rule of 1832. 
The securities were to be kept even, 
for the convenience of the public, not 
the safety of the bank. The bank 
would be still more.secure if it were 
active, and reduced its securities when- 
ever an adverse state of the exchanges, 
or any other circumstance, leads to a 
demand for gold. Now, in discounting 
bills with the deposits of the East 
India Company, the bank gave an ac- 
commodation to the public which it 
was obliged to withdraw when the 
East India Company demanded back 
their money. It is true that the bank 
could anticipate, and know the time at 
which this demand would probably be 
made; but though this circumstance 
might make a difference to the bank, it 
could make none to the public, to 
whom the inconvenience from the 
contraction and expansion of discount 
was the same as if the bank had lent 
out the money of any other great de- 
positors, and had withdrawn it again 
as soon as the deposits were demanded. 

The bank also violated the rule of 
1832, by the exportation of about a 
million of sovereigns, to support or to 
restore the American trade. This 
was done, too, at the time when the 
deficient harvest warned the directors 
to provide for the approaching fall of 
the exchanges by a timely contraction 
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of their issues. And yet we find in 
the evidence the following question 
and answer: — . 


Q. 1892. « Would it not have been 
expedient that the bank should, in that 
quarter, have taken some further mea- 
sures for the reduction of the circulation, 
looking to the rapid drain which was 
going on?” A. “ The bank considered 
itself at that time bound to adhere, as 
nearly as it could, to the principle of 
holding a fixed amount of securities, 
that principle having, to a certain extent, 
been recognised by the public and the le- 
gislature; but if Iam asked now, with 
my present experience, whether it would 
not have been wise in the bank to have 
taken earlier measures, I must say that I 
think it would have been wise so to do,” 


We are not inclined to cast any 
censure upon the directors of the 
bank, but it was unfortunate that they 
should have thought that the rule of 
1832 bound them more firmly in one 
direction than in the other. They in- 
creased their securities upon events 
not anticipated in- the evidence of 
1832, and yet they did not think them- 
selves authorized to’ contract their 
securities upon a deficient harvest, 
although it was expressly stated in the 
evidence taken in 1832 that such an 
event would make it prudent to reduce 
the circulation. 

On the whole, however, we think 
that the bank has well struggled 
through the difficulties caused by two 
successive bad harvests, which led to 
an importation equal in value to three 
times the average amount of bullion in 
the coffers of the bank. This shows 
strongly the efficiency of the rule of 
1832. Another fact, unconnected 
with the bad harvests, but concurrent 
with them, and. which must have 
pressed severely upon the resources of 
the bank, is, that their liabilities were 
at the same time undergoing a per- 
manent though gradual reduction. 
This fact now calls for a permanent 
reduction of their securities by the 
sum of about two millions, to place the 
currency in a sound condition, and to 
keep a sufficient store of bullion in the 
bank. 

It may not be uninteresting to our 
readers as we conclude, to give the 
limits within which the average quar- 
terly returns of the bank have ranged 
within the last eight years. 
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Righest circulation. Date of ditto. | eee Date of ditto. 
£19,823,000 | October, 1833. £16,489,000 December, 1839, 


Largest Deposits. Date of ditto. | Lowest Deposits. Date of ditto, 


£18,744,000 December, 1835. £6,360,000 December, 1830, 


Highest Securities. Date of ditto. Lowest Securities. | Date of ditto. 
£31,715,000 December, 1835. £20,910,000 December, 1838. 


Greatest Bullion, Date of ditto. || Lowest Bullion. | Date of ditto, 
£10,905.000 October, 1833. I 


The state of the bank appearing by the last returns is as follows : — 


Cireulation ° . £16,795,000 Securities ji + £22,319,000 
Deposits " ‘ 6,396,000 Bullion ° + 3,729,000 


os 
___. 


£23,191,000 £26,048,000 


£2,727,000 September, 1839, 
: = WA.) nw ore... J 





THE FATE OF ACTAON, 


DAY BREAK. 


Aurora rises from old ocean’s arms, 
Suffused with blushes and array'd in grace, 
And lustrous Sol, enamour’d of her charms, 
Deepens her roses with his warm embrace ; 
Thus glowing colours greet the coming day, 
Streaking the East with bright and varying dyes, 
Which, as they change their hue dissolve away, 
And fade from Pheebus as he mounts the skies. 
Then nature, grateful for the fresh’ning hour, 
Her daily tribute for the blessing pays, 
And breathes an odour from each op'ning flower, 
And birds give forth in choral song their praise, 
And Iris-mirrors tremble on each bough, 
Dew-drops—the gems of morning’s lovely geur, 
And music from awakening zephyrs now 
Is borne upon the perfum’d fresh’ning air. 
Oh that some voice more eloquent than mine, 
Would sing the glories of sweet healthful morn, 
An hour it was that saw a birth divine 
For this bless’d time beheld Hygeia born, 
But now my lay a diffrent tone must take, 
And hark! that huntsman’s echo in yon dell 
Reminds me of the strain I must awake, 
And bid me leave a theme I love so well. 


THE WOOD KING, 


King of the woodlands, foremost in the chase, 
Each grove's thy home, each dell thy dwelling-place 
Thy sovereign sway, the subject wood-gods own, 
The sky thy canopy—the bank thy throne, 

Thy councils in the shelter’d glen, debate 

Thy bow and buskins symbols of thy state 

The ensign of thy monarchy, thy spear, 

Thy trophies, tusks, and antlers of the deer, 
The dancing stream thy never failing mine, 
Where gems unnumbered in the sunbeams shine, 
Thy tributes levied not, but freely paid 

By ev'ry faun and satyr of the glade, 
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Thy couch the mossy turf, where shelt'ring trees 
Call forth a melody from ev'ning’s breeze, 

For their resistance as the sweet wind blows, 
Produces music for thy calm repose, 

King of the woodlands happy is thy lot, 

The cares of empires’ kings approach thee not.— 
’Tis thou, Actceon, art this woodland king, 
Whose praises every Dryad loves to sing ; 

Thou art this monarch of the wood domain, 
Whom sighing Napee love, but love in vain. 


je" ]P |S |S | ge 


000 Arise, Actzeon, on thy buskins brace, 
,000 Arise, Acteeon, to the healthful chase, 
nes Across thy chest, the well-charged quiver fling, 


Acteon is indeed the huntsman king! 


s 


THE CHASE. 


Hark from yon wiry brake that well-known strain, 
Tells thee the scent lies freshly o’er the plain, 
The game is roused, and at the welcome sound, 
Thy glad voice answers cheerily around. 

Those silver notes on morning’s breezes fling, 
And bid in every dell the echos ring, 

Which with the music of the hounds’ clear cry, 
Sends through the wood the huntsman’s melody. 
Forward, Acteon, forward, or the game 

Finds shelter in yon brake to’ scape thy aim, 

Thy flying feet scarce touch the moss clad ground, 
And hardly brush the pendant dew drops round, 
But for thy arms thou seem’st a flying god, 
Pursuing some coy Dryad of the wood, 

Ah! why relax thy speed, why is thy panting breast 
Against the smooth bark of that yew tree pressed, 
Why does Acteeon thus his figure hide, 

Thy spear is clasped, thy bow is thrown aside, 
Why thus transfixed with lips so firm compressed, 
No breath escapes from forth thy hard held chest, 
No muscle moves, so still thou dost appear, 

Some guardian statue of that Smilax there. 

But hark! that scarcely heard and distant call, 
And crisping in yon brake explains it all, 

The monster is about to break his Jair, 

The close wood moves, the grunt of angry fear, 
Grows louder as he nears the thicket’s verge, 

The yelling hounds compel him to emerge, 
Quicker than thought is poised the ready spear, 
Which like a meteor glances through the air; 
Unerring is the arm that launched that dart, 

It strikes the grizly boar, and finds his heart. 


THE FOUNTAIN, 


Near sweet Gargaphia’s vale a fountain springs, 
Where zephyrs love to dip perfumed wings, 
Where poppies and the dittany* abound, 

And all bright flowrets sweetly bloom around. 
Upon the bosom of the bubbling stream, 

*Midst twining shrubs intruding sun rays’ gleam, 
And through the trellis of the leafy shade, 

A trembling shadow on the brook is made. 


* The poppy and dittany were sacred to Diana. 
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A vérdant lawn sweeps sloping to its brink, 

Where meek-éyed doves come flutt'ring down to drink 
The bending hyacinth sighs sweetly here, 

And birds of gaudy plumage paint the air. 

On all sides sheltering trees their branches raise, 

To screen its beauties from the common gaze ;—~ 

Few mortals e’er disturb this lovely spot, 

And e’en the wand’ring huntsman knows it not. 





DIANA AND HER NYMPHS. 


At that sweet time, when graceful Morn unfolds 
The dewy pearls which in her lap she holds,— 
When Pheebus sends his first and golden ray 

To tell the waking world ’tis coming day, 

Beside this stream reposeda maiden band, 

Whose undeck’d limbs an unseen Zephyr fanned, 
But the light waving of their golden hair, 
And moving of his wings, revealed him there. 

Some twine, in listless mood, the flow’ry braid, 

And cast it in the brook as soon as made, 

And watch it floating down the purling stream,— 
As smoothly gliding as their own life’s dream : 
Others rise dripping from the streamlet’s waves, 
Like Nereids stepping from their crystal caves ; 
And on their limbs the trembling drops remain, 

To pray them bathe their lovely forms again. 

Some their fair locks in folding fillets twine ; 

Others in simple knots their hair confine : 

Some round their form the airy vesture place, 

And on their snowy feet the buskins brace ;— 

This, with the cestus, and their hunting gear, 

In Diana’s train the bathing Nymphs declare— 
And where, oh, chaste Diana, where art thou ? 
Surely amidst thy sweet companions now ; 

Not half so joyous would they sport and play, 

If thou, fair Huntress Queen! wer't far away. 

And see!’ from forth that half-conceal’d alcove, 
She in immortal loveliness does move ; 

Upon her brow a radiant crescent’s seen,— 

But needed not to stamp the Maiden Queen; 

It glistens on her forehead wond’rous fair,— 

Of brightness made, for ‘tis no substance there. 

Her step is majesty ; and through her smile 

Is seen Love struggling for his throne the while, 
And yet he gains it not, although her face 

Seems form'd alone for Love’s sweet dwelling place. 
The radiant glances of her heaven-lit eyes 

Perforce in every heart bid passion rise, 

And yet when risen it is but born to die,— 

Such the strange influence is of chastity! 

Her lovely form's disrobed, her sweet undress,— 
Nature’s best gift of simple loveliness ! 

No conscious look she wears to mar the charm — 
Blushes denote a mind apprized of harm. 

But now upon the streamlet’s verge she stands, 

Her tresses gather'd in her iv'ry hands, 
Half-shrinking as she feels the water's lips ; 
Pearl-dew the lovely foot she partly dips : 
But smiling as her timid form she views, 
Her dainty ancle in the stream imbrues ; 
Her own bright image in the brook is seen, 
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But ah! what means that start! her foot’s withdrawn, 
And o’er her form a vesture quick is thrown : 

She stands erect, as though some suddén fear 

Had piere’d her bosom, and transfix’d her there, 

Her nymphs alarm’d, in quick disorder fly, 

And wake the woodlands with their piteous cry, 
Confus’d they seek the shelter of the grove ; 

But yet the Heavenly Maid disdains to move : 

The smiles which brighten’d her sweet face but now, 
Are fled, and anger darkens o’er her brow, 


THE CRIME. 


Behold, through yonder trees, a Huntsman’s seen, 
With rapture gazing on the anger’d Queen! 

The breaking of those boughs betrays him there ; 
But he, alas! knows not the danger near: 
Although the cause of all that strange dismay, 
He knows not that he frights those nymphs away ; 
The cry he hears not of the wailing band, — 

So wrapt in admiration does he stand ! 

Bold Huntsman, fly ! thou hast no time to lose 
Fly this retreat while thou hast power to choose : 
Oh, be not blinded with the dazzling sight,— 

’Tis certain death, such deep intense delight : 
For thy life’s sake pass not that sylvan screen, 
’Tis fatal t’ approach th’ immortal Queen. 

Alas! he heeds not, for his raptur'd sight 

Had ne’er beheld a form so wond’rous bright ; 

In fairest dreams, when brightest visions bliss, 
Ne’er had he pictur’d such rare loveliness. 
Unmindful of bes stern und angry glance, 

He sees her beauty, and he dares advance : 

He rashly ventures past that sylvan bound 

Which forms a zone to guard the spot around! 
And then no sooner does he tread the glade, 
Than strength deserts him, and his senses fade ; 
His blood, erst dancing with delight, congeals, 
That Maiden’s awful glance his fate reveals. 


DIANA’S REVENGE. 


Specchiless the Goddess mark’d the Huntsman’s gaze, 
Nor scarcely moved, except to higher raise, 

The slender garment o’er her throbbing breast ; 

And yet so thin and vapour-like the vest,— 

So close its airy folds her limbs embraced,— 
Through the light web her beauty’s almost traced. 
But when she views the hardy youth invade 

The woody bound'ry of her sacred shade. 

When she observes him gazing on her face, 

And yet unblinded by the heavenly grace ; 

All her celestial attributes she wears, 

Her dazzling immortality declares 

His fate ; in awful silence does she cast 

Athwart her mind ; his doom severe has passed. 

No words pronounce the stern unheard decree, 

The goddess wills it, and the fates agree. 

’Tis pass’'d—no vestige of the maid is there, 

Save but her fading outline in the air ; 

And with the first sweet breath that Zephyr brings, 
*Tis borne away for ever on his wings. 


The Fate of Acteon. 


Would that the sequel were as like a dream 
Which mocks the trembling of the bathing Queen. 
Thy hapless fate, thus as a vision seem 

E’en as it is, the huntsman’s wandering glance 
Shows that he deems it some delusive trance ; 

But yet the trees, the lawn, the rippling stream 
Tell him alas, too truly ‘tis no dream. 

His yelling hounds in full and wak’ning cry 

Tell him his comrades and the game are nigh. 
Fain would he call, but ah, he vainly tries, 

A mournful note alone comes forth in sighs ; 
Those piteous sounds alone his anguish tell, 
While the fierce pack-approach with frantic yell, 
He trembles at the sound, that once loved cry 
Bids him with fearfui menaces to fly. 

Fain would he leave the spell-zoned spot, yet strange, 
His nature and his form appear to change ; 

He sees reflected in that streamlet there, 

The perfect figure of a timid deer. 

A conscious horror chills his very blood, 

The cry grows louder in the echoing wood. 

On come the dogs—a gloom falls o’er his soul, 
And down his anguish’d cheek the large tears roll ; 
Death’s awful coming shade he trembling fecls, 
The dogs are close now at his very heels ; 

The foremoft pulls him bleeding to the ground, 
Ah, stern Diana! ’twas his fav’rite hound ; 

The rest yell round—his quiv’ring life is o’er, 
Their fangs they dye deep in Actzon’s gore. 


Weep all ye dark-clad trees, lament ye now, 


Hang tear-drops on your every leaf and bough ; 
Ye flowers that saw the loved Acteon die, 

Give deeper than your wont the fragrant sigh ; 
Ye glist’ning dews, thut tremble on each spray, 
Fall to the earth in drops of deep dismay ; 

Fair lovely morn, whose praise I sang before, 
Wear not the happy smiles which then ye wore ; 
Ye crystal springs that murmur as ye flow, 

Give, as ye glide, protracted notes of woe. 
Weep every Dryad of the mourning wood, 
Weep every fawn—weep every sylvan god, 
Weep every Nereid of the crystal rill, 

And with your copious tears the stream o’erfill ; 
Ye dark green cypress’, hang your heads in grief, 
Bid sorrow bend o'er every drooping leaf; 

Ye warbling birds, let notes of joy be o’er, 

Sing your complaint—Acteeon is no more. 


Sypney WHITING. 
November 7, 1840. 
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LETTERS FROM GIBRALTAR, 


He who has not seen the Tagus steamer 
can form no idea of the degree to which 
comfort may be carried at sea. Some 
may be inclined to exclaim that com- 
fort and the sea are words that have a 
natural opposition, the antipodes, us it 
were, of each other: but it is possible 
to be comfortable, provided one is well 
enough to enjoy the well furnished 
table; and there is comfort even in 
submitting to the tyrant sickness, cer- 
tain that the disordered appetite can- 
not frame a wish that will not be gra- 
tified by the ready hand of cheerful 
attendance. When the sufferer is ca- 
pable of appearing again among men, 
most grateful is the airy saloon, gay 
with gilding and warm-coloured paint- 
ings, with its luxurious loungers and 
shelves of well-chosen dooks, and mir- 
rors redoubling the gaicties all around ; 
bracing is the breeze on deck, splendid 
the power of the noble vessel keeping 
her steady way in defiance of wind 
and Wave , and majestic are the bound- 
less oceans of which, for the first time, 
we find ourselves the centre, and the 
vault of heaven already deepening to 
the sapphire blue of southern skies 
with a few fleecy clouds just marking 
the perfection of the eternal dome. 

At night, brilliant beyond descrip. 
tion is the phosphorescent light cast 
up by the agitated waters, cach wave 
breaking into a flash of glow-worm 
light, a sea of diamonds: a sheet of 
brightness following the vessel's wake. 
This beautiful appearance is still more 
common in more southern latitudes, 
where on still and dark nights it may 
be taken up in handsful. But to re- 
turn to the steamer, which makes no 
digressions from her appointed course, 
at length the formidable Biscay bap- 
pily surmounted, we enter the most 
romantic and beautiful bay of Vigo, 
now remarkable in history for having 
harboured the British fleet during the 
Peninsular War. It is girt by pic- 
turesque mountains and locked from 
the sea by islund rocks with screaming 
sea-fowl for their only inhabitants : the 
town, or village, is too inconsiderable 
tu repay the trouble of landing. Oporto 
is the next point where the stcamer 
touches, but as we passed it at night, 
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CHAPTER I.——-THE TAGUS, 


it occupies a blank in my journal of the 
voyage. At length the river god at 
the vessel’s bow looked down upon his 
own bright water, and we cast anchor 
before the city of Lisbon. Two days 
were allotted to our stay, of which we 
took advantage to make excursions of 
discovery. ‘The first impression Lis- 
bon makes upon a stranger is advan- 
tageous; it stretches up and along a 


‘considerable hill, with views of the 


queen’s palace, the aqueduct, and many 
churches. but on landing, the sensa- 
tion is always surprise that we are so 
long arriving ut the more respectable 
streets; we pass onc narrow mean 
street alter another, and at last discover 
that there are none better to be found, 
Every one has heard of the “ Black 
Horse Square,” it is not very extensive 
nor very beautiful, and is yet the best 
the town can boast of, named froma 
very fine equestrian statue in the 
centre. There is a mean-looking obs 
long square in front of the ruins of the 
Inquisition which still stand, a monu- 
iment of the fury and indignation of 
the people, when aroused by tyrann 

bevond endurance. The ruin in itself 
possesses no interest ; but no inhabit 
aut of our more favoured land could 
look upon it and hear the hated name 
without a thrill of horror. There are 
fewer ruins to be seen in Lisbon than 
we expected from the recollection of 
the fearful visitations of earthquakes 
at different times: there are a few 
beautiful arches of a Franciscan friary 
in a high situation, but we saw no 
more that were in the least interesting. 
A few pretty public walks and many 
churches are all the remaining at- 
tractions of Lisbon that our party could 
discover in their tour; the latter are 
very numerous, but in general not fine, 
full of images of saints with paltry or- 
naments: the church of San Roque 
which we had some difficulty in disco- 
vering, boasts the celebrated Mosaics, 
which alone are worthy of a pilgrimage 
to Lisbon to behold. They were un- 
veiled for us by a dark-faced monk, 
with eyes black as Erebus ; and I felt 
much inclined to join in his reverences 
to the divine pictures. The principal 
one, copied from a very large-sized 

27 
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painting by Michael Angelo, represents 
the baptism of our Lord; the very 

ersonification of heavenly meekness 
is the chief figure which stands ankle- 
deep in water, with the head bowed to 
receive the emblematic stream from 
the hand of the Baptist, the dove de- 
scending from the clouds above. The 
divine pictures divine both in subject 
and execution—are placed in a fitting 
shrine, surrounded with rarities, pillars 
of verd-antique, of Egyptian marble, 
&c. The pieces could be distinctly 
seen in one light, and appeared to be 
about an inch square. We were 
obliged to express our admiration and 
thanks in bad Italian, and worse Spa- 
nish, being innocent of all knowledge 
of Portuguese; yet we managed to 
make ourselves intelligible to our cour- 
teous conductor, We were much in- 
debted to the kind attentions of a young 
English Roman catholic settled in Lis- 
bon for seeing many interesting things, 
especially a college of Englishmen pre- 
paring for the Romish church ; with 
great liberality and courtesy, they 
showed us their establishment ; their 
library, with some valuable illuminated 
manuscripts; their philosophical lec- 
ture-room, with handsome apparatus, 
and a collection of rarities, among 
which we tasted of the water of the 
Dead Sea, whose diabolical bitter I 
shall never forget ; and at the top of 
the building, an observatory, com- 
manding a very fine view of the city, 
the river, and the rich country beyond, 
whence we were told a subject for a pa- 
noraina had been taken. 

Our young friend pointed out to us 
several churches which had been closed 
by the present government: some had 
been converted to profane uses, and 
one, as he indignantly informed us, had 
been made a stable, the manger being 
placed in the very spot which had 
once been the high altar, the holy of 
holies, in a Romish church. Even 

rotestants, he felt assured, would join 
in disapprobation of such a violation, 
and we fully agreed in his sentiment. 

We left the once great city with lit- 
tle regret: repassed Belem castle, 
which is a very insignificant little fort, 
and absurdly flattered in its portrait 
done for the life of Lord Byron. The 
remainder of the voyage lelt but little 
to describe ; the steamer touches at 
Cadiz, which is clean and pretty, but 
too well known by Lord Byron's de- 


scription, to admit of one by an inferior 
hand ; and to my great disappoint. 
ment we passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar in the night. Late in the 
evening, the long Alpine line of the 
African coast, and the conical promon- 
tory of Gibraltar were coming out like 
shadows on’ the horizon, and the next 
morning our eyes unclosed on the pil- 
lars of Hercules, the rocky Culpe, at 
whose foot we were anchored, and the 
romantic Abyla in Barbary, whose 
every line we strained our eyes to 
scrutinize, 

The agrémens of our ten days’ tra. 
vel were forcibly contrasted by the ac. 
count of a fellow traveller, who had 
come the same voyage in a transport; 
for several days he had nothing better 
than mouldy bread and bad biscuit; 
the few cups and glasses that had sur. 
vived the tossing of the sea, were in. 
valids, the latter would not even stand; 
it reminded me of the accounts I have 
heard of the globular decanters used 
by our ancestors, in the days of Irish 
hospitality, which forced the guests to 
pass them from hand to hand without 
cessation. 

The climate of Gibraltar is extremely 
fine at the season when we arrived, 
after the summer heat had passed, and 
before the setting in of the rainy sea 
son ; we had lett Falmouth in severe 
weather, wrapped in cloaks, and the 
ladies muilled in furs ; but now the 
controversy between the north wind 
ani the sun was settled for ever in fa- 
vour of the great light, whose mili per 
suasion obliged us immediately to cast 
aside our winter clothing. The month 
of November was like a beautiful sum- 
mer, with the most genial sun, the 
bluest skies, the purest moonlight, and 
the loveliest vision of the morning 
star | have ever seen. 1 leave itto 
science to decide whether the juxtas 
position in which the two latter planets 
appeared to us, be peculiar to the latis 
tude, certainly it was new to us; the 
star appearing caught or impaled on 
one horn of the queen of night, 
How varied aud wondrous are the 
great Creator's works, “ Himself how 
wondrous then!” 

A solitary mosquito made its appear- 
ance iu the steawer, which lay at some 
distance from the land, and before it 
flew off, toinform its friends on shore, 
o! the arrival of a fresh cargo of flesh, 
to supply them with their cannibal 
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banquet (a stranger being always 4 
treat), we had time to anatomize the 
little monster, and to reduce him to his 


class and order; he is nothing mote 
than a common gnat, gone mad, and 
turned maniverous. 


CHAPTER IL.——ST. MICHAEL'S CAVE, 


The first impression made upon a 
stranger, by the rock of Culpe, or 
Gibraltar, depends much upon the 
season of the year; in summer and 
until the setting in of the rains, it 
looks red and arid from the total want 
of vegetation : the native of England, 
or the Emerald Isle, looks in vain for 
the soft refreshing green ; his eye finds 
no repose, all is parched and rocky. 
Imagine a bold headland of 1500 feet 
jn height, runing south into the sea 
three wiles ; on one side an inaccessible 
precipice, on the other, a steep slope, 
where the industry of man has forced 
from the scanty soil the space for ter- 
raced gardens and villus, built up 
against the hill ; suppose it securcd on 
the perpendicular fuce by nature's own 
hand, and fortified on the other by all 
the art of man ; forming one side of a 
horse-shoe bay, with the mountains of 
Spain bounding it to the west, and the 
romantic chain of Barbary beyond the 
water to the south, und a brilliant sky 
over-head, und the sca so brightly 
blue, as almost to compensate for the 
absence of the rival green ; the bay, 
crowded with shipping and small boats, 
with pointed sails, and you can form an 
idea of the brightest gem of the triple 
diadem of the isles of the west, now 
resting on a fair and youthful brow. 

This impregnable fortress, the fore- 
most in the world for strength and im- 
portance, sca-girt, nearly insulated, ma- 
Jestic, proudly displays the British flag, 
the ensign of peace aud liberty, and 
of protection to the commerce of all 
nations ; while battery after buttery 
crowns and defends the wave-beaten 
shore, antl bristles up the roeky moun- 
tain to a height that fatigues the eye, 
penetrating even the solid rock by ar- 
tificial caverns to perfect the natural 
resources of the place. You land— 
and find yourself in the town of Gib- 
raltar, entering by the strongest part 
of the fortification through a guarded 
gate. It is composed of narrow streets 
which seem built to exclude the heat. 
You cannot but recal scenes in the 
Arabian Nigtits on sceing the strange 
vatiety of faces and eostumes which 


seem gathered from all parts of the 
world to Gibraltar ; the people seem 
like the lingua franca, compounded of 
scraps from all nations, a collection of 
waifs und strays. Moors who rejoice 
in a Friday of rest, with handsome 
swarthy fuces contrasted by the snowy 
white of the turban resting on the ears, 
with flowing robes and bare brown legs 
thrust into slovenly slippers turned 
down at hecl. Jews, who venerate 
Saturday, with shewy dresses covered 
with embroidery, broad coloured sashes, 
and loose white trowsers. The mili- 
tary, who pour through the streets to 
the English church on Sunday, with 
music, and all the “ pomp and ¢ireum- 
stance of glorious war.” Spanish 
smugglers with close tight dresses fast- 
ened down the side of the leg with 
silver buttons. Genoese women wear- 
ing tight searlet cloaks with a hood in- 
stead of bonnet, all edzed with broad 
black velvet. Aiud prettiest of all, the 
black-eyed Spanish brunette, whose 
good-humoured glances sparkle through 
a black Jace veil, her redundant hair 
aud well-shaped head never concealed 
by the unmeaning disguise of a bonnet, 
the graceful mantilla, which is nothing 
more than a long narrow scarf, thrown 
over the head, depending to the waist 
behind, and the ends falling down to 
the knee in front, fastened to the hair 
with a fresh pulled rose ; and her face 
defended from the “amorous clutch” of 
the sun, only by a fan, 

These area few of the endless va- 
riety of the population, which a clever 
writer has likened to a parliament, 
where each nation sends its represent- 
atives. 

You pass through the town, about a 
mile in Jength, and issning again by a 
guarded gate, find yourself at the en- 
trance of the Alameyda, an indispens- 
able appendage to every Spanish town. 
You enter a spacious square, where 
six regimentscau manoeuvre with ease, 
bounded by trees and walks where, the 
fair und the gay enjoy the cook of 
evening, with shaded walks branching 
off into a labyrinth of sweets, where at 
every turn you find a god, a hero, ot 
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monster. This is said to be the finest who had hastened to his assistancs 
landscape garden in Europe, and well with eat on the first notice of the 
deserves its reputation, With regret melancholy event, fell mangled by his 
you return to the high road and pass side, having mistaken the depth of the 
on to Europa point, the southern ex- cavern, and too soon left his hold of 
tremity of the continent, the way be- the rope by which he had descended, 
coming more wild and romantic at Both were taken up, but without 
every step, and at last having reached hope of their recovery, and they died 
the point, the view of the Mediter- after lingering a fewdays. The event 
ranean to the east rewards your la- caused a profound sensation in the 
bours, while the African coast lies garrison, let us lrope in some instances 
before you, with the Spanish fort and a Jasting one. The governor, whose 
town of Ceuta, like an emulous reflec- feeling for the sufferers was shewn in 
tion of Gibraltar, with its own moun- every possible way, has since taken the 
tain and fortification. precaution to place a gate upon the en. 

The chief object of interest on my _ trance,so that no party can enter with. 
arrival here, I found to be a cave out permission and being accompanied 
where a fatal accident had just oc- by experienced guides and abundance 
curred : this cave is in itself sutficient- of lights. ‘The cavern was once, as tra. 
ly interesting ; situated high in the dition relates, the retreat of a hermit 
rock, commanding an extensive pros- St. Michael, who has given it his 
pect, it opens by a low irregular arch name: it contains a well of crystal 
into a circular space of almost archi- water, no slight possession in so warm 
tectural beauty and regularity ;a dome a climate, and is possibly the reservoir 
is supported on gothic pillars, with of the precious deposits of the rainy 
pointed arches so beautiful,that itisnot season which pass through the fissures 
easy to believe they have been the of the rock to the various wells that 
work of unassisted nature without chisel supply the garrison and inhabitants, 
or implement, but formed solely by the It was once the scene of a tragedy on 

ower of penetrating water depositing 4 more extensive scale. Three hun 
its calcareous burden. But this beau- dred Spaniards jealous of their coun- 
tiful cave which might rival a gothic ca- _try’s honour, took the sacrament to- 
thedral, and is sometimes so splendidly gether, and swore by that sacred 
lighted for the amusement of visitors pledge to recover possession. of Gib 
as to complete such an illusion, leads altar, or perish in the attempt, They 
to a deep dismal gorge descending succeeded in entering by artifice 
into the heart of the mountain, and and concealed themselves in St, Mi- 
said by some to run under the sea to chael’s cave, but were accidentally dis. 
the opposite shore; this however covered by a goatherd, and cut to 
remains unproved, on account of the pieces. There are more tales connected 
mephitic vapours which baffle the most with the cave, but I think its history 
daring cave explorers: the great Nel- will be best concluded by describing 
son penetrated farther than any former another class of inhabitants, the apes, 
adventurer, and tradition asserts that who with some plausibility have been 
his sword and cpaulets remain there _ said to make use of it to pass from the 
to this hour, wheie he placed them = Ape’s hill in Barbary under the sea to 
to mark his progress. To this cavea Gibraltar, which is the only part of 
party of non-commissioned officers ree Europe where they are found to live 
=v to pass a day in recreation, in a natural condition : and if, asa phi- 
ittle guessing thatthe horrible conclu- _Josopher hus asserted, men are no more 


sion was to be the loss of their bravest. than monkeys with the tail rubbed off, 
Oue ventured too near the perpendi- then are these our “ friendly brothers” 
cular descent and in an instant was for they have positively no tail, 
precipitated to the bottom. A second 
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As the season advances the climate avoiding the harshness of the same 
becomes less agrecable and less favor- season in the British islands: but the 
able to an invalid; the winter is de- spring is changeable, with penetrating 
lightful, with the double advantage of blasts, quite sufficient tu account for 
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this place being considered unfavorable 
for disorders of the chest. There are 
none of the fine, bracing, roaring, lion- 
like breezes of an English March, but 
gloomy and very changeable weather, 
and unpleasant damp during the pre- 
valence of the cast wind. I find in my 
‘ournal a notice of the continuance of 
this kind of weather up to the 19th of 
June. Then it set in fiery hot, the 
thermometer at and above 90 repeat- 
edly, on the coolest part of the rock ; 
so that the rains in September were 
most welcome and refreshing. 

With the warm weather come the 
Mosquitoes. These little tormentors, 
whose first dwelling is a pool of water, 
emerge at the critical moment when 
the case in which they have been en- 
folded is ready to burst, and fly off, 
gay as a butterfly just released from 
rison. I have seen water that had 
een accidentally left for some time 
in the open air, literally alive with 
the larvae, countless numbers flying off 
each moment to sport through the air. 
Their greatest victims are the newly 
arrived, whose blotched faces often bear 
witness of their sufferings, for the sting 
is intolerably itchy, and consequently, 
does not easily disappear. The chief 
precaution taken against them is to use 
thin curtains that leave no loophole of 
entrance ; but this is not always effec- 
tual, and if they get within those 
protecting draperics, adieu to the fua- 
vors of the drowsy god : better a tiger 
on the mountain than a mosquito within 
your curtains; you pass the, night 
Seales your own ears in the vain hope 
of killing them, and you arise in the 
morning feverish and unrested. 

Very early in the morning or late in 
the evening is now the only time for 
exercise, and yet it is necessary to 
limit one’s wanderings to the military 
tule of returning before the firing of a 
certain gun whose sound is most de- 
spiteful to a free-born islander: but 
here every thing is military : the laws 
are military, the roads are military ; 
on the wildest part of the mountain 
eS find a military guard when you 
east expect it, who demands to see 
your permit as if you were a cask of 
mountain dew attempting to escape the 
Argus eyes of the revenue. If you go 
to chureh, even there you cannot es- 
cape the military ; there is a military 
chaplain and a military congregation, 
two or three regiments in full uniform, 
a soldier hands you to a scat, and a 


soldier, still in full dress, takes his 
place ready to act as clerk : while the 
dim religious light caused by the dark 
grey of the beautiful Moorish arches of 
the very tasteful building, is disturbed 
by the flashings of scarlet and gold, 
and the quiet of the echoing aisles in- 
vaded by the music of each successive 
band, until confused by the brazen din, 
you begin to imagine it must resemble 
the awful trumpet of the last great 
day, and that the endless stream of 
heads you see pouring in atthe entrance 
must be those who arise to await the 
final doom. In the words of a great 
poet this is “A little military hot- 

ouse,” and if an invalid traveller can 
be supposed a judge, the military duty 
must be sufficiently severe. 

If a stranger of distinction should 
arrive he is welcomed with a military 
spectacle, and very splendid it is to 
see six regiments drawn out in the 
beautiful gravelled square of the Ala- 
meyda, with their gaily dressed bands 
furming a single body, playing in per- 
fect unison the magnificent marches of 
the garrison. The stranger approaches, 
surrounded by the Governor and his 
staff in full a with prancing horses 
and waving plumes; and certainly 
there is no finer sight than the general 
salute of so fine a body of men, while 
the bands play the national anthem, 
and the honored guest gracefully re- 
turns the courtesy. Several visitors 
arrived during my sojourn, for Gibralter 
is a kind of gang-way for all the world. 
The prince de Joinville, fourth son of 
the 'rench king, and his brother the 
due de Nemours, with the laurels from 
the scige of Constantina fresh upon his 
brow; the young Arch-duke of Aus- 
tria, nephew and heir of the Emperor ; 
and most distinguished of all, the good 
Queen Dowager of England. The 
landing of the latter deserves more 
particular notice. The roads leading 
to the landing-place, which is at a 
little distance from the town, were 
lined on each side with troops. As 
her Majesty left the 74 line-of-battle 
ship in a barge, the yards were manned 
and the band played “ God Save the 
Queen ;” the same honours awaited 
her on landing ; she was received by 
the Governor and a brilliant suite, 
anong whom was Prince George of 
Cambridge then attached to the 38d 
Regiment. She was handed ceremo- 
niously to a carriage, and as her Ma- 
jesty passed, with a lovely peeress by 
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her side,.the soldiers presented arms 
and their officers saluted ; each band 
playing “ God Save the Queen,” until 
the whole of the splendid train had 
passed. Her Majesty rode to visit the 
Cork woods, about ten miles distance, 
and ascended the rock mounted on a 
borico or donkey, visiting the caves 
and excavations. She was escorted to 
the Spanish lines, which are separated 
from the British lines by a ueutral 
ground, by nearly all the officers of 
the garrison ; there she was met by the 
governor of Algeziras, a smal! town in 
Spain, with a shewy troop of Spanish 
cavalry to serve as a guard of honor 
during the day. The same forms uat- 
tended her departure, 

There are few buildings in the town 
worthy of remark ; the residence of 
the Governor, formerly a convent, is 
heavy and unsightly : the Spanish 
church is not remarkable; the library, 
supported by the military, is a hand- 
some building, and contains a very 
eplendid collection of books, There 
is an ancient Moorish tower or castle, 
once the chief strength of the fortress, 
but sorely battcred by modern artillery 
(which tame reports to have been first 
used at Algeziras on tlic opposite side 
of the bay) but there is little to interest 
about it. 

The excavations are most interesting 
even to a person not versed in the 
science of defence; they have been 
cut iu galleries one above another to a 
great height iu the solid rotk, with 
embrazures for cannon which command, 
to defiance, the narrow sandy isthnus 
which alone connects Gibraltar with 
the main land. The Spaniards have 
named the must formidable of these 
openings “ The Mouth of Fire.” To 
the highest you ascend by a spiral 
wooden staircase, and find yourself in 
a circular chamber, called St. George's 
where parties sometimes assemble, to 
dine, after exploring the wonders of 
the place. This was once the scene of 
a very remarkable adventure. ‘Two 
gentleman left the town one evening 
together and took the way that leads 
to the excavations ; they had dined to- 

ether, and together had been suitors 
for the fair hand of a young lady resi- 
dent in the garrison. The unsuecess- 
ful suitor was seen to return aloue 
that evening ; and the accepted was 
missing on the following day, Sus- 

icion instantly fell upon the rejected 
over, who was arrested, though he 


constantly declared he was unable jin 
any way to account for the disappear. 
ance of his friend. He was tried and 
even condemned, still declaring his ins 
nocence, but confessing that circu. 
stances in his former lite had deserved 
the punishment he was now unjustly 
to suffer, In the mean time a iriend 
of the missing bridegroom, who felt 
an uuuccountable impression on his 
mind that he was still alive, walked 
out, on the third day alter the myste. 
rious disapjearance, to the excavations 
resolved to scrutinize every nook ; and 
at last he had the happiness of seeing 
him resting on a ledge of the rock 
where he had slipped down on some 
loose earth while in the act of pulling 
a flower, to present to his lady love; 
he was eusily extricated from his peril. 
ous situation thouch much exhausted 
by sufferings both bodily and mental; 
he had parted from his companion at 
the entrance and wandered on alone 
indulging happy musings; when he 
arrived at the opening and _ looked 
out upon the rock he was irresistably 
tempted by some beautiful Narcissus, 
which grows in great abundance, and 
was the lady’s favorite flower, to try the 
perilous descent, but venturing too far 
he lost his footing and was only pre- 
vented by the ledge upon which he 
had remained, from being cast at least 
nine hundred feet to the sands below, 
Nothing but imagination can depict 
his various sufferings until the fortuuate 
arrival of his friend to his rescue : with 
what bitter feclings must he have seen 
from his narrow prison the rising of the 
day he had looked forward to for so 
much happiness ; how despuiringly 
thought of the grief of the lady und 
the distress of her family, while he the 
object of so much love and commise- 
ration was confined to a few inches of 
barren rock with no hope but to await 
a dreadful and lingering death, while 
his friends were making vain searches 
for his discovery. To make his situ 
ation more tantalizing, the opening of 
the rock above was but a little beyond 
his reach. On the second day « small 
boat passed below, and he exerted and 
exhausted hinself in vain endeavoursto 
attract the attention of the boatmen; 
they passed, and left him more hopes 
less than before. He was not destined 
however to such a fate: he returned 
and was wurried, aud is I believe alive 
and happy to this hour. 

After the rainy season, many beat 
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tiful flowers spring up all over the rock, 
but the shrubs are more beautiful and 
more lasting. All the cherished pets 
of the green-house in England are to 
be seen here in a beauty and luxuriance 
that we have no idea of at home. 
First, in beauty as in fragrance, with 
leaves of the deep glossy green of the 
myrtle, fruit of gold, and flowers of 
bridal white, is the Orange tree, a/most 
a tree: the laundress hangs out her 
clothes to dry on hedges of geraniuin. 
The cactus, of the kind called prickly 
pear, grows to a great size, each thick 
tlut leaf, looking like a huge battledore: 
it bears a pleasant and refreshing fruit, 
without much flavour ; but lauded for 
being of a cooling and wholesome na- 
ture. The aloe is in greut profusion 
and perfection : this far sought and 
yalued production disappointed my 
high raised expectations, In its third 
or fourth year, it throws up an enor- 
mous central shoot, like nothing more 
dignified than an immense shoot of as- 
paragus; this throws out lateral 
branches, which bear the blossom, if 
thatcan be so called, which is quite 
without a flower, or what botanists cull 
the corolla: at a distance, it bas a 
slight golden shade from the anthers, 
but it possesses no beauty as a flower ; 
it reaches fifteen or twenty feet, and 
great numbers are to be seen every- 
where about the rock. The night- 
blowing Ceres is produced in great per- 
fection. This magnificent flower is 
like a gigantic water-lily, its marble 
enp enclosing a countless assemblage 
of delicate golden anthers. Perhaps 
the finest of all the natives of this ge- 
nial climate is the glowing Oleander ; 
covered with a profusion of rose- 
coloured flowers, it is almost dazzling 
to look at: but to describe all the 
vegetable beauties would be impossible ; 
many of them are to be seen in our 
own gardens, and many that are com- 
mou with us are not to be found here ; 
the moss rose, for example, I never 
saw in Gibraltar. The fruits are 
fine ; and in the fruit season, the mar- 
ket is considered one of the sights of 
the place; but I think many of our 
homely fruits ill replaced, even by the 
beautiful grapes, the luscious figs and 
dates, like concentrated sugar. Beau- 
tilul looking peaches are there, but they 


are so hard as not to be eatable, until 
produced in the form ofa tart: plums, 
and all of that class, are inferior ; even 
melons are not always good ; and ap- 
ie and pears positively bad. Insects 
nave been so often described, that it 
would be superfluous to mention them, 
although a great field is to be found 
here for the naturalist, from the hideous 
tarantula to the tormenting mosquito, 
and the disgusting inhabitants of the 
crevices of the walls of the bed-room, 
and even the bedstead, which no cure 
or cleanliness will entirely guard 
against. The ants are of great size, and 
are a study in themselves. They seem 
to have imbibed the military spirit of 
the place, forthey will turn out in double 
files, with the greatest order, ifa crumb 
of bread be thrown near their den, and 
if any should be slaughtered in action, 
they deliberately carry off their dead 
and wounded. The neutral ground is 
covered with locusts, which are often 
caught in a sheet, and when dead, 
used as manure: they are like a very 
large grasshopper, without wings, and 
are a pretty and harmless insect. But 
these creatures would require a volume 
for themselves, and a scientific classi- 
fication, which I must leave unat- 
tempted. The brilliant fire-fly is also 
an inhabitant of these latitudes, but 
there are few seen here, the parched 
and rocky ground affording them little 
support: the humbler glow-worm, 
however, appears frequently to add a 
charm to the evening saunter, This 
which the Spaniards call the paseo, is 
one of their great enjoy ments; they take 
their sleep or siesta during the burning 
hours of mid-day, even an army will 
suspend its operations for this in 
dulgence ; but as the sun declines 
bright eyes unclose, and after sunset, 
the squares begin to fill with woers 
of the refreshing breeze of evening. 
Then begin the tinkling of guitars, 
aud serenuding of manly voices, The 
music of Spain hes been less celebrated 
than I think it deserves: the people 
seem passionately fond of it, and their 
language susceptible of nearly as much 
melody as the Italian, which it resem- 
bles closely. One of the most charac- 
teristic of their songs is “ El Culesero,” 
which is so national that I cannot for- 
beur a slight description of it. 
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The calesero is the driver of one of 
their absurd stage carriages. His 
“cattle” are a team of mules, each of 
which has a standing name, the leader 
being always capitana. The calesero 

oes singing along, he and his carriage 
nodding in concert, interrupting him- 
self now and then to encourage or re- 
rove, according to the behaviour of 
lis subjects. ‘The song is an address 
to him from his belle, who is supposed 
to lament that her calesero is exposed 
to the dust of the roads, which she 
thinks will shorten the growth of his 
hair. Here the beau or majo breaks 
off with a guttural Arré addressed to 
his steeds, but he soon continues his 
song which is all in his own praise, the 
maja (or rustic belle), calling him vida 
mia, my life, and declaring he is inf- 
nitely superior to any cuaballero in 
truth and worth. The interruption is 
an ad libitum, or recitative, according 
to the taste of the performer. I have 


heard and admired it sung by a lady, 
and think it worthy the attention of 
my fair countrywomen ; the words may 
be pronounced nearly like Italian, the 
Spanish yo being exactly thesame sound 
as the Italian Io, I have given a version 
on the opposite page. The Spaniards 
seem as much attached to dancing as 
to singing: the clatter of the castanet 
is to be heard every evening till a late 
hour, and they have justly the repata- 
tion of being the finest dancers in the 
world. The very children are grace- 
ful in Andalusia. With the redundant 
black hair, dressed exactly as a full- 
grown woman, the figure well thrown 
back, as they go through their pretty 
attitudes with unconscious grace, re- 
minding one of the dancing figures of 
Malaga, so much esteemed, with the 
addition of the sparkling black eye of 
African origin, they are sometimes 
very beautiful and striking to an Eng- 
lish stranger. 


CHAPTER IV. THE SUMMIT,—SCCIETY. 


TnereE is not, perhaps, a finer pano- 
ramie view in the world than that from 
the top of this renowned rock, or more 
roperly mountain. It is slightly di- 
vided into three elevations: on the 
central and highest is placed the sig- 
nal station, and on the extreme end, 
“ O'Hara's folly,” a circular tower, said 
to have been struck down by lightning. 
It still bears the name of Governor 
O‘Hara who erected it: from this end 
the view is magnificent: at your feet 
lie Europa flats, the very spot where 
the divine bull rested from his flight 
with Europa, to whom the continent 
owes its name: beyond the sea to the 
south, the beautiful chains of the Afri- 
can mountains: on the east, the Medi- 
terranean recedes to the horizon like 
a mighty river, its shores on each side, 
dying away in beautiful perspective ; 
and three steps curry you to the 
western side of the ridge, where you 
look down on the bay of Gibraltar, 
bounded by Spanish mountains, and 
crowded with shipping from every part 
of the world. ‘To make the scene 
complete, and characteristic of the 
place, one must be so fortunate as to 
have arrived just at the moment when 
a foreign man of war hes swept into 
the bay, and is in the act of saluting 
the British flag ; the thundering and 
blazing through a shroud of smoke give 


a very vivid idea of the splendid ter- 
rors of an engagement. At this height 
the limits of the cultivated ground 
seem to have shrunk into a narrow 
space: there are many beautiful villas, 
but in the parching season of summer 
those with grounds laid out in the 
English taste look arid and desolate ; 
the Mcorish is the only style for this 
climate ; it is very peculiar and lux- 
urious, and deserves description, but 
let me borrow that of a graphie and 
beautiful writer, Florian, in his valu- 
able history of the Moors of Spain. 
In describing that most romantic and 
beautiful building, the Alhambra, he 
says, “ Nothing with which we are ac- 
quainted in architecture can give us an 
idea of that of the Moors, They 
heaped together buildings without 
order, without symmetry, without any 
regard to the aspect which they of- 
fered outwardly: all their care was 
given to the interior. There they ex- 
hausted the resources of taste and mag- 
nificence, to combine in their apart- 
ments the enjoyments of luxury with 
the charms of rural nature: there, in 
saloons lined with marble, paved with 
a composition of great brilliancy, and 
spread with couches covered with tis- 
sue of gold and silver, fountains threw 
up their waters towards the dome; 
precious vases exhaled odours; and 
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myrtles, orange trees, and rare flowers 

erfumed the apartments. The poorest 

foorish building has its enclosed 
square with a fountain in the centre, 
giving a delicious coolness ; the build- 
ings which enclose it are high enough 
to exclude the burning heat of the sun, 
while the square itself is open, and 
generally surrounded by a covered 
verandah, supported by pillars twined 
with beautiful creeping shrubs, covered 
with a profusion of flowers.” The en- 
tire of Florian’s description of the Al- 
hambra is well worthy of transcription, 
but we shall probably return to take a 
few leaves from that interesting work ; 
and we must not forget that we still 
stand upon the narrow summit of the 
rock, and before our descent, must 
scrutinise all its remarkable features, 
On the eastern shore, there is a scanty 
space accessible, called Catalan Bay, 
approached from the town by a foot- 
way along the sands, and sheltering 
a fishing villaze ; a military detach- 
ment is always kept here, and a few 
persons occasionally go for the benefit 
of sea bathing ; but the situation is 
wild and dreary, and subject to the 
continued dread of the falling of huge 
stones from the height above: one of 
these awful visitors did descend during 
the stay of the family of the last of- 
ficer who held this important post ; it 
broke through the roof; but, directed 
by a merciful Providence, it fell in the 
narrow spuce between the bed of the 
nurse and that of her infant charge, 
and thus failed to inflict injury of any 
conseque nee, 

Those British subjects who are born 
in the garrison are called “ Rock Scor- 
pions,” probably by the jealous Spa- 
niards, whose malice, however, while 
we triumphantly hold the fortress in 
their despite, we can afford to smile at ; 
many of those personages have pretty 
places, and being of great respecta- 
bility, are a great addition to the so- 
ciety. Military officers occupy the 
remainder of the villas we look 
down upon, and are the chief society 
of the place. One look with the eye 
of a bird, down upon the beautitul 
Alameyda, which looks spacious, even 
from the pinnacle where we stand, 
with a regiment parading in its gra- 
velled square, and we address our- 
selves to descending the zig-zag path 
of the mountain. A light house, now 
in progress at the extreme end of the 
rock, will add an interesting object to 
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the scene : the first stone of this use. 
ful and picturesque building was laid 
by the present Governor Sir Alex. 
ander Woodford, with religious and 
masonic ceremonies, and firing of ar. 
tillery ; troops lined all the surround. 
ing heights with gleaming arms, and 
the firing thrice ran from point to 
—_ round the sounding rock. It 
ad risen from the ground when the 
Queen Dowager arrived, but the cere. 
mony was repeated and her royal 
hand, with the assistance of machinery, 
Jaid an immense cut stone, prepared 
for the purpose, which was the signal 
for hoisting the royal flag, and firing in 
proportion to the greatness of the oc. 
casion. I was fortunate enough to 
witness another military display, the 
presenting of colours to a distinguished 
regiment : this was not done by a lady, 
as I had understood to be usual, but 
by the Governor after a spirit-stirring 
address; the ceremonies were con- 
cluded by the chaplain with an ex- 
hortation and prayer. The watch 
upon persons entering the garrison is 
very strict: a story is told of an 
African who was placed as sentry 
during the siege; the order was to 
ehallenge three times, then fire on the 
refractory ; literally adhering to this, 
he saw a sinall boat approach the 
shore, and called out, “ Who goes 
dere? one, two, tree time, fire!” and 
off went the messenger of death, or at 
least of consternation, which caused 
them to withdraw with great speed 
from the range of the zealous defender 
of the fort. One is always challenged 
at night in passing a sentinel, anda 
ridiculous story is related of some naval 
officers who had indulged too freely in 
the juice of the grape; as each ar- 
rived, the challenge, “ Who goes 
there ?” was answered, “ Naval Officer 
drunk in a wheelbarrow.” “ Pass naval 
officer drunk in a wheelbarrow,” was 
the rejuinder of the literal guard, the 
subject being, all the time, in a happy 
state of unconsciousness. 


« And now I’m come to Mrs, Frazer, 
Perhaps you think I mean to praise 
her.” 


So sings Lord Byron ; and certainly 
a description is incomplete without 
touching upon society ; yet how can 
a “ discontented wanderer” like me 
be expected to enter into or judge of 
society. I can speak of it only by 
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report, and, in one point of view, not 
with approbation. Can it be possible 
that my fair and charming, and still 
more lovely, my pure-ininded countrys 
women have so far relinquished the 
sceptre of their influence as to en» 
courage or countenance the vicious 
custom of cavalieri servienti. All Bri- 
tons, excepting a recreant few, are 
roud of the acknowledged superiority 
of the fair of the three sister kingdoms 
over all others in the world. As the 
pre-eminence of the great Grecian 
general was put beyond dispute by 
each of his rivals arrogating to himself 
the first place in merit, but all giving 
the second to Themistocles, so does 
each nation claim the palm of excel- 
lence for its own lovely ones, but wil- 
lingly allows the second place to the 
British fair: and what is the surpass 
ing merit of those, so universally con- 
fessed ? The fair Italian is more softly 
graceful, the lively Frenchwoman 
more brilliant in conversation, the 
Circassian more voluptuously beauti- 
ful; the charm is moral purity, and 
when my lovely countrywomen de- 
scend from that elevation they break 
the spell by which their empire over 
honourable hearts is guarded: if such 
a day should arrive, may I not live to 
see it! When a few boldly set a bad 
example, the mass of the weak-minded, 
sheep-like, follow the leader, while the 
few who have strength of mind and 
principle to differ, are obliged to retire 
discountenanced and neglected. This 
ought not to be. Why sleeps the pen 
of the amiable Edgeworth, who never 
writes but to improve, the fascination 
of her tales being but the secondary 
and almost unconscious supporter of 
the moral. While the unprincipled 
and pernicious novels of Lady —— 
ure instilling poison iato the youthful 
mind? 1 regret to say I have heard a 
mother commend to her daughters the 
only one of those injurious tales I 
could ever find patience to read to an 
end ; in which the heroine (I trust an 
impossible character), is represented 
as repaying the benefits of her pa- 
troness and mother by adoption, by 
deliberately planning to seduce the 
affections of her husband ; and so base 
is his character, that this can only be 
done by lending him a large sui of 
money which she gains from the libe- 
rality of a duped true lover. Superior 
skill in playing billiards completes her 
conquest, and establishes her influence 
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and respectability even with- the ser? 
vauts of the house; and this is the 
groundwork of the trashy story which 
is not only placed in the hands.of young 
English ladies, but will be read vy 
foreigners as a true representation of 
fashionable life in England! The re- 
mainder is worthy of the outset, and 
unredeemed by any attempted cons 
trast to the scenes of vice and villainy 
unsparingly laid open for the improve 
ment and advantage of innocent young 
minds, Much evil has arisen from the 
custom sanctioned by modefn manners, 
at first sight apparently harmless, of 
paying almost exclusive attention to 
married ladies. “ Lead us not into 
temptation,” is the petition dictated by 
superhuman wisdom, and there is.more 
philosophy and deep kuowledge of 
human nature in those five words than 
in volumes of morality and religion: 

Have we dwelt too long upon this 
subject? Letus turn to a lighter one, 
aud rest in hope that what we have 
heard of the introduction of the eava- 
lier serviente systein into this little world 
has been magnified by our fears, and 
that better feelings will resume their 
sway. We should wish our lovely 
countrywomen to be the realization, ag 
they have evidently been the model of 
that most chaste and beautiful de- 
scription, 


“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in 
her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


The bay is beautiful, but insecure 
for shipping : parties often cross to the 
town of Algeziras on the opposite side, 
and more frequently to Sandy Bay 
during the season of the vintage : hills 
are covered with vineyards, bearing 
the most delicious grapes, very difler- 
eut however in appearance from what 
we imagine of a regular vineyard. The 
vines are not trained to trellice work 
as one expects to see them, but kept 
cut low and shrubby, like eurraut 
bushes, and the immense clusters of 
golden fruit hidden beneath the leaves. 
A very agreeable day may be passed 
here and concluded by dining very 
comfortably at Alzeziras, which is a 
neat little town with nothing very re- 
markable except here and there a cross 
to mark the spot where a murder has 
been committed, The sail homeward 
is delightfully cool and refreshing: I 
am credibly informed I have seen a 
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fiying fish on one of these occasions, but 
it appeared more like a small bird, and 
did not remain long enough to be well 
observed. The sword-fish inhabits this 
bay, and many monsters too hideous to 
be described are sometimes taken in 
the nets: the dainty Sardinia like a 
very small herring, and the delicious 
anchovy are taken in great quantities, 
as well as many beautiful fish apparently 
of the golden kind. The bottom is 
bad for anchorage; and large ships, 
losing their hold on the rocky ground, 
often drag their anchors in a severe 
gale: the Pembroke 74 was lately an 
object of much interest, having been in 
great danger from this cause ; but she 
escaped from all her perils triumph- 


= 

he most delightful ride in the 
world is from Gibralter along the 
water's edge into Spain: the rock it- 
self is a magnificent object in the dis- 
tance. The road inland leads the rider 
over soft sands into the Spanish terri- 
tory, where he sees guards with very 
different style of equipments from the 
British soldier; the people chatter 
after bim in Spanish, the only word 
intelligible being “Johnny, Johnny,” 
which they suppose to be every En- 
glishman’s name, and it has a ridiculous 
effect when, as in my case, it happens 
to be the rider's real name. He 
passes on ulong a road bordered by 
tall aloes, whose useful fibres are con- 
verted by the people into every kind of 
manufacture, from a fabric fine and 
transparent like lace, to the coarsest 
sacks fer carrying coul. The ruins of 
the ancient Roman colony of Carteia 
are within a few miles, but there is 
scarcely a trace left, and it has been 
matter of discussion by pens more 
learned than mine. The men of An- 
dalusia are a handsome race, but a 
good deal is owing to their dress; it 
is close and well adapted to display the 
figure ; the jacket reaches to the waist 
which is always wrapped with a clumsy 
red shawl, holding the knife or 
cuchillo, for dividing their food, some- 
times put to a deadly use. A friend 
told me that having visited the annual 
fair of Ronda, his party observed with 
great admiration a group of three in 
this costume who seemed, asthe French 
say, faits a peindre, but after watching 
and admiring them for the whole day, 
it was discovered they were English 
gentlemen who had adopted the Anda- 
lusian custume; probably to escape 
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remark while they travelled in this 
country. But John Bull has a pro. 
pensity to admire anything he supposes 
foreign. 

The Spanish language has great re. 
semblance to English —for example, 
“mucho contento” pronounced exactly 
like English, very well pleased, was the 
acknowledgement my friend received 
for a small golden dollar, which, mis. 
taking it for a silver coin worth three- 
pence, he had given to a little mendi- 
cant: the little fellow went off cutting 
capers with delight and repeating his 
ery “mucho contento.” The said small 
silver coin I have never seen anywhere 
but here ; it is called a docé, twelve in 
Spanish, being worth so many farthings 
or quarts. British officers have occa- 
sionally been very ill-treated by bands 
of robbers who lurk about this part of 
the country, but since it has become 
less disturbed by civil war, they seem 
to have dispersed or become more 
cautious, 

It is with regret that we turn our 
face from Gibraltar with all its gaieties, 
its blue skies and bright waters; but 
it is home that we feel to be before us 
as the swift steamer “walks the waters,” 
and if there be a “man with soul so 
dead” as not to rejoice in a British 
home, that stagnating soul is not hidden 
in our bosom, It is a melancholy 
anomaly, however, that the British 
government does not extend the strong 
arm of protection to the oppressed ata 
distance from the three kingdoms, I 
have lately heard an instance of atro- 
cious persecution in the Ionian isles, 
which I feel strongly tempted to nar- 
rate, but am withheld by having heard 
that a person better acquainted with 
the deplorable circumstances is about 
to lay them before the public in an 
authentic manner, Many French gen- 
tlemen are of our party. They always 
bewail their hard lot when obliged to 
journey in an English steamer, they 
say we are so haughty and cold, thev 
might die and no one would think 
about it. I could not help thinking, 
however, though there is some justice 
in their complaints, that a great deal 
of it is owing to the different degree of 
estimation in which soap and water 
are held by the two nations: what fel- 
lowship can there be between the 
English gentleman who daily exhibils 
(to borrow the medical phrase) that 
great purifier to every square inch of 
the surface of the outward man, and a 
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Frenchman all innocent of its merits 
—but we forbear the _ contrast. 
“Eccola, questa terra di gloria,” said a 
young Maltese at my side, as we ree 


entered the British harbour. “Terra 
di Liberta” I replied with emphasis, 
there are many lands of glory, but only 
one of real liberty. 
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MRS. NORTON’S POEMS.* 


We have read with much interest 
“The Dream,” and other poems by 
the Honourable Mrs. Norton,—re- 
garded as mere fanciful effusions, their 
tone of feeling, and elegant versifica- 
tion would be sufficient to recommend 
them, but considered as the outpour- 
ings of an affectionate and grieved 
spirit, they win from us much more 
than common approval, for they 
awaken an individual feeling for the 
author. Long before this volume ap- 

. _ 2 ” 
peared, “ The Sorrows of Rosalie, 
“The Undying One,” and other 
poems, had established Mrs. Norton's 
reputation as a poet, and secured a 
welcome for any production of her's 
which might follow; and we now ven- 
ture to predict, that highly as her 
earlier productions have been esteemed, 
her last work will elicit still warmer 
approbation. On opening the book 
we were struck by the likeness prefix- 
ed to the poems, it is beautiful, as 
every likeness of Mrs. Norton must be 
—but the shades of sorrow rest pen- 
sively upon it, and the negligence and 
dejection which mark it, tell at once 
how much she, for whom it was sketch- 
ed, has suffered. 

Mrs. Norton’s sad history is no 
secret, and the pages before us are 
eminently calculated to excite a strong 
sympathy in her misfortunes, the pas- 
sages which allude to her own situa- 
tion, are by far the most interesting 
parts of the collection ; they bear the 
genuine stamp of feeling, and were 
probably written in solitude, where 
she could unrestrainedly give vent to 
the grief which oppressed her spirit, 
and not intended as the powerful ap- 
peals to sympathy which from circum- 
stances they have become. There is 
sufficient evidence scattered through- 
out these pages to make us believe 
that she has been sustained in all her 
trials by a higher power than she 
could find in the tenderness and conso- 
lations of her fellow creatures; but 
that she has been the object of such 
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sympathy is evident, from the testimony 
which she bears, to the affection and 
solicitude of many kind relatives and 
faithful friends. We were glad to see 
by the affectionate and interesting de- 
dication to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
that that lady had stood by her in the 
hour of need ; that, uncontaminated by 
the atmosphere of courts, or the cor- 
rupting frivolities of fashion, she had 
stepped forward at the call of friend- 
ship, and with the true spirit of a 
Beatrice stood by her slandered friend 
against an host of enemies. 

We must confine ourselves to a few 
short extracts from “ The Dream,” as 
it would far exceed our limits were we 
to give all that we could wish. “ The 
Apostrophe to Twilight” caught our 
fancy, the home picture which it sug- 
gested, is exceedingly well sketched.— 


“ Oh! Twilight! Spirit that doth render birth 
To dim enchantments; melting Heaven with 
Earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams ; 
Thy hour to all is welcome! faint and sweet 
Thy light falls round the peasant’s homeward feet, 
Who slow returning from his task of toil, 
Sees the low sunset gild the cultured soil, 
And though such radiance round him brightly 
glows, 
Marks the small spark his cottage window throws, 
Still as his heart forestalls his weary pace, 
Fondly he dreams of each familiar face, 
Recalls the treasures of his narrow life, 
His rosy chikiren and his sunburnt wife, 
To whom Ais coming is the chief event 
Of simple days in cheerful labour spent. 
The rich man’s chariot hath gone whirling past, 
And those poor cottagers have only cast 
One careless glance on all that show of pride, 
Then to their tasks turn’d quictly aside ; 
Fut Aim they wait for, him they welcome home, 
Fond sentinels look forth to see him come; 
The fagot sent for when the fire grows dim, 
The frugal meal prepared, are all for him ; 
For him the watching of that sturdy boy, 
For him those smiles of tenderness and joy, 
For him,—who plods his sauntering way along, 
Whistling the fragment of some village song!” 


The manner in which she speaks of 
her mother is very affecting, and few 


— 





éduld read these lines and not be 
pleased with them— 


« Sweet is the image of the brooding dove!— 
Holy as Heaven, a mother’s tender love! 

The love of many prayers and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim declining years,— 
The only love which on this teeming earth 
Asks no return from passion’s wayward birth ; 
The only love that with a touch divine, 
Displaces from the heart's most secret shrine 
The idol Self. Oh! prized beneath thy due 
When life's untried affections all are new— 
Love from whose calmer hope and holier rest 
(Like a fledged bird impatient of the nest) 

The human heart, rebellious, springs to seek 
Delights more vehement, in ties more weak ; 
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Oh! happy days! oh, years that glided by, 

Scarce chronicled by one poor passing sigh! 

When the dark storm sweeps past us, and the soul 

Struggles with fainting strength to reach the goal ; 

When the false baits that lured us only cloy, 

What weuld we give to grasp your banished joy! 

From the cold quicksands of Life’s treacherous 
shore 

The backward light our anxious eves explore, 

Measure the miles our wandering feet have come, 

Sinking heart-weary, far away from home, 

Recall the voice that whisper'd love and peace, 

The smile that bid our early sorrows cease, 

And long to bow our weeping heads and weep 

Low on the gentle breast that lull'd us first to 
sleep! 

Ah, blessed are they for whom ‘mid all their pains 

That faithful and unalter’d love remains 

Who, life wreck'd round them,—hunted from their 
Test 

And by all else forsaken or distress’d— 

Claim in one heart, their sanctuary and shrine 

As I, my mother, claim’d my place im thine!” 


She goes on to speak of the early 
days of her mother’s widowhood, and 
we cannot forbear adding to the vx- 
tracts which we have already made 
the following lines :— 


* Oft, since that hour, in sadness I retrace 

My child}ood’s vision of thy calm sweet face ; 
Oft sce thy form, its mouraful beauty shrouded 
In thy black weeds, and c oif of widow's woe ; 
Thy dark expressive eyes all dim and clouded 

By that deep wretchedness the lonely kuow, 
Sufling thy grief, to hear some heavy task 
Conn’d by uswilling lips with listless air, 
Hoarding thy means, lest future need might ask 
More than the widow's piitance then could spare 
Hidden, forgotten by the great ant gay, 

F ncuring sorrow, not by fits and starts, 

But the loug self-denial, day by day, 

Alone amidst thy brood of care'ess hearts! 
Striving to guide, totcach or fo restrain 

The young rebellious spirits crowding round, 
Who saw not, knew not, feit not for thy pain, 
And conid not comfortyet had power to wound! 
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Ah! how my selfish heart, which since hati 


grown 
Familiar with deep trials of its own, 

With riper judgment looking to the past, 
Regrets the careless days that flew so fast, 
Stamps with remorse each wasted hour of me, 
And darkens every folly into crime!" 


Speaking of the haunts of Child. 
hood, she says — 


** And oft, in after-life, some simple thing= 

A bank of primroses in early Spring— 

The tender scent which hidden violets yield 

The sight of cowslips in a meadow field— 

Or young laburnum’s pendant yellow chain— 

May bring the favourite play place back again! 

Our youthful mates are gone; some dead, some 
changed, 

With whom that pleasant spot was gladly ranged ; 

Ourselves, perhaps, more alter'd e’en than they— 

But there still blooms the blossom showering 
May; 

There still along the hedgerow’s verdant line 

The linnet sings, the thorny brambles twine; 

Still in the copse a troop of merry elves 

Shout,—the gay image of our former selves,"* 


We could seleet many passages in 
“ The Dreain,” which pleased us as 
much as those which we have given, 
but in doing so, we should allow our- 
selves no space to notice the shorter 
poems, several of which are not 
less interesting and sweet ; there is a 
deep tone of feeling in “ Twilight,” 
and we like it all so much that we find 
it difficult to determine which of the. 
stanzas to leave out :— 


“Tt is the twilight hour, 

The daylight toil is done, 

And the last rays are departing 
Of the cold and wiutry sun, 

It is the time when Friendship 
Holds converse fair and free, 

It is the time when children 
Dance round the mother's knee. 
Fut my soul is faint and heavy, 
With a yearning sad and deep, 
By the fireside lone and dreary 

I sit me down and weep! 

Where are ye, merry voices ? 
Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses 

Less anxious than my own! 
Where are ye, steps of lightness, 
Which fell like b!ossom showers? 
Where are ye, sounds of Jaughter, 
That cheer’d the pleasant hours? 
Through the dim light slow declining, 
Where my wistful glances fall, 

I can see your pictures hanging 
Against the silent wall ;— 

They gleam athwart the darkness, 
With their sweet and changcless eyes, 
But mute are ye, my chiidren ! 
No voice to mine replies, 

Where aré ye? are ye playing 
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By the stianger’s blazing hearth ; 
Forgetting, in your gladness, 
Your old home’s former mirth? 
Ate ye dancing? are ye singing? 
Are ye full of childish glee? 
Or do your light hearts sadden 
With the memory of me? 
Round whom, oh gentle darlings, 
Do your young arms fondly twine, 
Does she press you to her bosom 
Who hath taken you from mine? 
Oh! boys, the twilight hour 
Such a heavy time hath grown,— 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All I used to call my own,— 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there 
Would be trivial—would be welcome— 
In this depth of my despair ! 
Yet, no! Despair shall not sink, 
While life and love aremin,— 
Tho’ the weary struggle haunt me, 
And my prayer be made in vain: 
‘Tho’ at times my spirit fail me, 
And the bitter tear drops fall, 
Tho’ my lot be hard and lonely, 
Yet I hope—I hope thro’ all! 

* * i 

. * * 
By the sudden joy which bounded 
In the banish’d Hagar’s heart, 
When she saw the guishing fountain 
From the sandy desert start ;— 
By the living smile which greeted 
The lonely one of Nain. 
When her long last watch was over, 
And her hope seem'd wild and vain ;~— 
By all the tender mercy 
God hath shown to human grief, 
When fate or man’s perverseness 
Denied and bar'd relief,— 
By the help‘ess woe which taught me 
To look to him alone, 
From the vain appeals for justice 
And wild efforts of my own,— 
By thy light—thou unseen future, 
And thy tears—thou bitter past, 
1 will hope—tho’ all forsake me, 
In His mercy to the last!” 


There are some very elegant stanzas 
in the * Winter’s Walk” which bear 
high testimony to the worth of Mr. 
Rogers,—it is always gratifying to find 
at and excellence united, and Mrs. 
Norton has appreciated both ; his 
friendship appears to have been most 
soothing to her feelings, and has sug- 
gested some of the sweetest lines in the 
volume. 

There is so much fecling, and so 
much of individual interest in “ The 
Mother's Heart,” that we cannot re- 
frain from giving the entire of it. 


When first thou camest, gentle, shy, and fond, 
My cidest born, first hope, and dearest treasure, 
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My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had felt of earthly pleasure; 
Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. 


Faithful and true, with sense beyond thy years, 
And natural piety that lean’d to Heaven ; 
‘Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Yet patient of rebuke when justly given— 
Obedient—easy to be reconciled— 

And meekly cheerful—such wert thou,my child! 


Not willing to be left ;“ still by my side, 

Haunting my walks, while summer day was dying; 
Nor leaving in thy turn ; but pleased to glide 
Thro’ the dark room where I was sadly lying, 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek, 


O boy! of such as thou are oftenest made 

Earth's fragile idols; like a tender flower, 

No strength in all thy freshness,—prone to fade, 
And bending weakly to the thunder shower,— 
Still round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 
And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind! 


Then thou, my merry love;—bold in thy glee. 
Under the bough, or by the fire light dancing, 
With thy sweet temper and thy spirit free, 
Didst come, as restless as a bird's wing glancing, 
Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Like a young sunbeam to the gladden’d earth ! 


Thine was the shout! the song! the burst of joy 

Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lips resound. 
eth; 

Thine was the eager spirit nought could cloy, 

And the glad heart from which all grief rebound. 
eth; 

And many a mirthful jest and mock reply, 

Lurk’d in the laughter of thy deep blue eye ! 


And thine was many an art to win and bicss, 

The cold and stern to joy and fondness warming ; 

The coaxing smile ;—the frequent soft caress ; 

The earnest tearful prayer all wrath disarming! 

Again my heart a new affiction found, 

But thought that love with thee had reach’d its 
bound. 


At length thou camest ; thou the last and least ; 

Nick.named ‘ the Emperor’ by thy laughing bro- 
thers, 

Because a haughty spirit swell'd thy breast, 

And thou didst seek to rule and sway the others ; 

Mingling with every playful infant wile 

A mimic majesty that made us smile, 


And oh! most like a regal child wert thou! 

An eye of re-oiute and successful scheming! 

Fair shoulders—curling lip—and dauntiless brow — 
Fit for the world’s strif , not for poet's dreaming : 
And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 

And the firm bearing of thy conscious tread. 


Different from both! yet each succeeding claim, 
I, that all other love had been forswearing, 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same; 

Nor injured either, by this love’s comparing, 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call— 

But in the mother’s heart, found room for alt!” 
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In “May Day” we find the same 
affectionate spirit ; it would be impos- 
sible to be unmoved by her fond al- 
lusion to her boys, in the following 
stanzas. Speaking of the ungenial 
May day so unlike the happier ones of 
other years, she says :— 


* Yet will I not reproach thee for thy change ; 

Closed be the flower and leafless be the tree! 

Smile not as thou wert wont ; but sad, and strange, 

And joyless let thy tardy coming be ! 

So shall I miss those infant voices less, 

Calling cach other through the garden bowers, 

Meeting and parting in wild happiness, 

Leading a light dance thro’ the sunny hours; 

Those little mirthful hearts, who, far away, 

Breathe, amid cloud capp'd hills, a yet more win. 
try May! 


Ah, boys? your play-ground is a desert spot, 

Revisited alone, and bathed with tears ; 

And where y¢ pass your May-day, knoweth not 

The mother who hath watch'd your dawning years 

Mine is no more the joy to see ye come, 

And deem each step hath some peculiar grace ! 

Yours is no more the mother’s welcome home, 

Smiling at each beloved, familiar face ! 

And I am thankful that this dreary May 

Recals not, save by name, that brighter, happier 
day!” 


We are sorry to bring our extracts 


to an end, as we have left many pas- 
sages unnoticed that we could have 
dwelt on with pleasure, but in the 
midst of so many beauties, there are 
defects and inaccuracies, which Mrs. 
Norton will herself easily detect, and 


which carelessness or hurry may 
have prevented her perceiving in time 
for correction. There are several 
prosaic lines which should not have 
come from the pen of such an accom- 
plished versifier, and some unmeaning 
expressions which could not have es- 
caped her, had she allowed herself 
time for revision. She will perceive 
that to speak of “a most nameless 
river,” and the world’s allure,” is to 
war with the Queen's English. But 
we will not dwell upon trifling ble- 
mishes which need no other correc- 
tion than that which her own good 
sense and taste will instantly suggest. 
It would be injustice to Mrs Norton 
were we to bring our observations on 
the volume to a close, without remark- 
ing the forbearance which she has 
shown. No burst of indignation, no 
angry expression have found their way 
into these most interesting pages ; ac- 
tuated by feelings of genuine delicacy 
she has forborne to avail herself of the 
opportunity of venting a very just re- 
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sentment ; it would seem that “The 
Mother’s Heart” was so filled with 
sorrow, that there was no room for 
anger. 

Our interest had been excited for 
the author of the volume now before 
us, long before its publication—for an 
engraving from the portrait by Parris 
had fallen in our way, and never was 
one more calculated to prepossess us in 
an author's favour; it is, no doubt, 
familiar to our readers; the fine clas. 
sical head, with its rich tresses simply 
braided, the exquisite features, models 
of perfect symmetry, would have alone 
formed beauty of a superior class, but 
when to these is added all that ex. 
presses the dignity and intellectuality 
of a noble mind, the charin is irre. 
sistible. Smile, not reader, that we 
wax sentimental, or rather smile on— 
in such a cause we despise and defy 
thee. True we are somewhat stricken 
in years, more is the pity,—true, like- 
wise, that we have contracted among 
the duties and the dust of our lite. 
rary labours and researches certain 
comfortable and therefore antiroman- 
tic habits ; such as those of imbibing 
mulled port, and snuffing wup- three 
halfpenny worth of “ blackguard” per 
day. Yet, sirrah, know that we were 
less than man (which were exactly the 
reverse of the reality, we being “hu. 
mano major”) if we possessed not some 
sparks of that fire ycleped chivalry, and 
being thus supplied, if we could suffer 
them, in such a presence, dully to 
smoulder in their ashes. Often have 
we looked at the beantiful brow, and 
on the dark eyes glancing from their 
long lashes, till we fancied we could see 
their lustre and feel their fire. It was 
impossible to look upon such a portrait 
and not to feel imterested for her 
whose likeness it was: and surely our 
readers will allow that it were impos- 
sible to read even the few extracts 
with which we have presented them, 
without feeling a lively sympathy in 
the sorrows and affection to which they 
give sweet utterance. 

We close this volume with the re- 
gret with which one turns from a 
friend who has ministered to his grati- 
fication ; we leave it, too, with a 
deeper and a less selfish feeling,—one 
of keen pity for the many griefs which 
have overtaken the youth of the 
author, and of. an unmingled admira- 
tion for the spirit in which these griefs 
are born. 
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DRAMATIC DOINGS, 


CHAP. I.—THE DEBUT OF A DRAMATIST. 


20th Feb 18—.—“ Well, this is 
something like business,” cried I, as I 
received from my man Horatio’s hand 
(his real name was John, but I changed 
it when he entered my service as valet,) 
sundry odd shaped notes which had 
heen left at my lodgings in Brompton- 
row, during my short absence from 
town. 

“Yes,” murmured I, “ I was perfectly 
rizht to cut the old banker at Manches- 
ter, when such a road to honour and 
fame lay open at my fect.— Yes, my 
name shall live in the literary annals 
of my country, when time shall have 
swept uway the recollection of the 
plodding mercantile man, who but 
secks for wealth, and dics and is for- 
gotten. Who weuld not rather he mn 
Shakespeare than a Rothschild? Yes, 
John Smith, you have a brilliant career 
before you.” 

My soliloquy over—I was alone—I 
hastily closed the deor, and tore open 
the communications with an anxicty 
which may appear strange, since I 
pretty well kuew their contents ere I 
commenced to read them. 

The first a rather stinted sheet of 
note paper with a rough edge, showing 
it had been radely torn from its “ pa- 
rent leaf,” informed me that I had been 
duly admitted a wember of the Dra- 
matic Acruor’s Soctery, begged of 
me to pay the moderate sum of £2 2s. 
as an initiatory fee, and that I would 
attend a general meeting at two o'clock 
on the following day. The second, a 
carefully written lawyer-like epistle, 
assured me | was clected a member of 
the Garrick Club. A third invited ine 
to dine with some diferary confreres (oh! 
how I loved the term) at five o'clock, 
as my play was to be acted inthe even- 
ing ; while the last strange looking mis- 
sive was a crumpled, unseated thing, 
which could neither be called a letter 
nor a note, but which was the sweetest 
of allto me, for it contained the fol- 
lowing laconic announceweat:—* New 
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picee—11 o’clock—full band—scenery, 
&e., signed J. C., stage manager ;” 
and on the back of it T found an almost 
h‘eroglyphical scrawl in pencil, request- 
ing me to sup alter the play, at the 
Wrekin tavern with Paul Bedford, and 
some half-dozen other jovial souls of 
the Sock and Buskin. 

Here was delight—not by the drop— 
but by the shower. It was almost t20 
much. I, who but yesterday was no- 
body—a mere nonertity—to-day an 
author—uan admitted, a courted author, 
It is true, that in cutting my late pro- 
fession, I had given up £600 a-year, 
and that I had embraced in preference 
to it, one that probably would never 
bring me in the tithe of it. But what 
of that ?—men of telent never calcu- 
late. I never heard of a rich author 
of any celelnity—and if I—but pshaw 
—1 went to bed and dreamt of Shakes- 
peare and myself, and Pevasus, and 
theatres, and everlasting fame. 

How I passed the next day, I'll tell 
you :— 

2ist Ieb,— At eleven o'clock my 
cab drove up; 1 was already impa- 
tiently waiting to start; jumped in; 
drove to the ragged fringed door, yclept 
the stage door of Drury Lane. 

How few persons who see with plea- 
sure the triumph of their friends, when 
reaching an clevated station in the 
ranks of fortune, are aware through 
what pains, through what a rugged 
road, the aspirant to honour has been 
foreed to pass ; and still fewer can ima- 
gine through what a dirty, dark, and 
noisome chain of closets and passages, 
redolent with the fumes of porter and 
gin, awkward steps, trap doors, and 
sawdust-covered grease, the elegant 
O'Niell, the dignified Siddons, have 
been forced to wend their way to 
arrive at those boards they trod with 
such grace and pride. I can only say, 
I am not of a very squeamish habit, 
but I was almost allied ill by the 
nausea of the place ; disgusted by the 

2u : 
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Jfacetia of a gang of pot-boy idlers, 
who infested, and I believe, ulways do 
infest, the watch-house looking little 
hall through which I was not allowed 
to pass till my name had been sent in, 
although the very lowest cads appeared 
to pass and repass at will, slamming the 
doors, with an air of perfect content- 
ment, and whistling with a nonchalance 
perfectly delightful. The very air of 
the dramatic fane giving to them an 
effrontery and a belief in their own wit, 
which seemed to light up their dirty 
faces with complete self-satisfaction. 

I am thus minute, because the race 
of beer sellers to a theatre are a distinct 
genus. I ventured only to address 
one; as I said before, I felt sick, and 
seeing one of these gentry pass with a 
mug filled, as I hoped, with water, I 
presumed to ask him what he was car- 
rying. He stopped, eyed me from 
head to foot, threw himsclf into a the- 
atrical attitude, and uttered in a sort of 
semi gin and water, semi sepulchiral 
voice (which I have since learnt was 
meant to represent a great tragedian), 
“All hail, Macbeth!” then bursting 
out into a violent fit’ of laughter at 
his own wit, and putting up his 
thumb to his nose in a very peculiar 
manner, he slammed the door in my 
face, and went off to retail the joke 
made at my expense. Cerberus 
came back, pointed to the  pot- 
boy’s door, and told me to go in. 
He neither offered to conduct me, nor 
instruct me in the way ; this was any- 
thing but respectful to a dramatic au- 
thor, a man of letters ; but then again, 
what had not Will. Shakespeare gone 
through; a vast deal more than 
this. So I chuckled inwardly at the 
comparison. 

Nearly broke my neck; got at length 
on the stage ; saw a crowd of shabby- 
looking people ; found they were all 
first-rate actors. How very different 
persons appear by candle light and 
daylight ; comparisous are odious ; so 
are our theatres, by the little daylight 
they are allowed to receive: fine 
feathers make five birds, and no wo- 
man can be graceful after walking to 
the theatre on « muddy day. 

That must be Farren acting, thought 
I, as I heard his old voice, which I 
had ever thougit assumed, going at the 
rate of a steam carriage. I was mis- 
taken, not as to the person, but his 
employment. It was Furren, indeed, 
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telling a long story about Mrs, F’s 
health to Wilmot, the prompter, who 
was vainly struggling to get away, in 
his natural voice and manner, which 
are nothing more nor less, than those 
we fancy he assumes, when acting Mr, 
Justice Woodcock, for William Farren, 
on or offthe stage, is one and the same 
person, Old in his ideas,—old in his 
voice, though gentlemanly-looking, 
and not above four-and-forty, yet fid. 
getty and long-winded. One good 
quality he boasts, pre-eminently, a de. 
termination to do all he can, for any 
part he may undertake ; a total absti- 
nence, from the usual negligence, so 
culpably shown by the greater part of 
the fraternity. 

Mrs. Humby’s quaint voice I heard 
next, calling loudly “John Harley, 
do be quiet, can’t you 2” while that de. 
sane oobi fellow, Deruset, kept a 
whole knot of performers laughing at 
his excelleut stories between the wings, 
It was in vain Cooper talked about 
“order,” or attempted to lay down 
certain positions. It was apparently 
equally useless for poor Wilmot to run 
about with his wooden leg (and he is 
the most active one-legged man in Euv- 
rope), calling out “silence :” the deuce 
a thing could I hear, except the titter- 
ing of the aforesuid group; the con- 
versation of the half-military, half-civil 
people in the orchestra, and the roaring 
of the men from overhead, as they 
shoved on some horribly dirty piece of 
canvas that they called scenery; and 
yet that night, these daubs were de- 
clared to be beautiful gems, adding a 
rich leaf to the well-inerited wreath of 
Stanfield. 

As to my piece, I could'nt hear a 
word of it. It was muttered over in 
an under tone, without life, without 
gesture, interrupted only by Jack Coo- 
per’s occasional direction of “ cross, my 
dear; second entrance, my love ; fur- 
ther back, Paul ; Alfred, make the 
next call, and change those flats ; tell 
the stage carpenter those borders don’t 
fall well; see to the mediums; don’t 
speak so quick, my dear; really you 
must study ; you are quite imperfect; 
cut halfa length there if you please; 
there, shake your head, Mr. Wood; 
you must be more particular about 
your cuc, Mrs, Thompson ;” and a host 
of such-like unintelligible jargon. 

The only thing I really did heat, 
Was a song, not written by me, not 
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dovetailed in by my permission, but 
lugged in, out of place, out of | cha- 
racter, to please the principal singer, 
to whom the publishers had given 
£20 for singing it; and so, my play, 
my interesting play, was to be spoiled 
for an ignoble ballad, andthe rehearsal 
actually stopped for nearly twenty mi- 
nutes, while Mrs. W.—— chose to try 
over her song. She cut it up, altered 
it, abused it, but all the while kept 
the people waiting, and never apolo- 
gized to me, about whow nobody (not 
even Alfred, the cail boy,) seemed to 
care one stiver. 

I ventured to hint something about 
Mrs. K. laying down ber muff; Mrs. 
F. falling on her knees, as she would be 
required to do in the evening, and ha- 
zarded an observation about /earing 
what the people said. But [ was gen- 
tly given to understand I knew nothing 
about the matter, and that my busiucss, 
as superinte nder of the brinzine out of 
my own pla; , Was limited to th power 
of standing as a mute spectator in one 
corner of the cold dark stave, or chat- 
ting with the musical director, who had 
nothing else to do. 
ther annoying; but, then, again, 1 re- 
membered Shakespeare, at first, Was no 
better treated, so I almost smiled at 
my martyrdom, 

‘Jack Hughes, who, though a seeond- 
rate actor, is yet, perhaps, the most 
useful man ubout Drury Lane; was 
the only person who showed me any 
civility ; in his bustling way, he prof- 
fered me every assistance, and his 
power is somewhat great, since he ap- 
peared to be liked and respected by 
every hody ; and somehow or other, 
mixed up with every body's business. 

Without being aware of it, the re- 
hearsal had finished, and L saw the per- 
formers walk off one by one from the 
stage, without taking the least notice 
of me; and [ began really to think 
that there must be some mistake ; at 
all events, I determined to identify my- 
self with my own play; in fact, to 
prove [ was the author; to remind 
them I was somebody ; so, for this rea- 
son, I called Cooper aside, and with a 
mysterious air, demanded to know his 
private opinion of my piece? I got 
but little satisfaction for my pains; 
he hemm'd and hawed, and talked of 
“very well,” aud “judicious curs” he 
had made ; and alterations in incidents 
he had been pleased, in conjunction 
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with the prompter, to introduce. In 
fact, he thought, yes, he thought, in its 
amended state, it might do. But,really, 
and—and he was already in conversa- 
tion with a stage carpenter. In the 
mean time, I had, however, heard more 
candid opinions from others ; for, as 
I had been partially concealed by a 
side scene, the people spoke out ; not 
that I mean to say, they even before 
my face seemed to feel the least re- 
straint ; but they were now more can- 
did than ever. 

“ How d'ye do? how d’ye do 2 said 
anew comer; “ What are you doing ? 
new piece—good—eh 2” 

This was addressed to Harley ; I wish 
I hadu’t seen his face. as fidgetty Jack 
replied ; it was death to my hopes ; 
there was a comicality about it which 
spoke volumes, whilst the shrug of his 
shoulders was equal to » whole library. 

“Got a gocd part, Mary ?” quoth a 
theatrical woollen dr. per, sho I af- 
terwards found locked upon himself as 
a lover, a pation of the drama, and cut 
his cloth for the love of sock and 
buskia : “Got a good part my love ?” 
(for behind the scenes, this latter little 
endearment means nothing.) 

“ Wretched — horrid —one length 
and a half.” 

This [ thought was meant asa hit at 
his trade, but J afterwards found it 
meant some six-aud-thirty lines. 

“I declare I won't; you are an 
impudent saucy fellow, Deruset,” 
chimed in the shrill voice of Mrs. H—, 
“and if you wrote the lines, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, you nasty 
fellow, get along ;” and away went 
laughing the quaintest, the best tem- 
pered dame on the British boards. 

A quarrel was going on most furiously 
at one corner of the stage, when Dun- 
combe’s sudden appearance, crossing to 
the lessee’s room, immediately restored 
order ; the men were suddenly silent ; 
the women all smiles; I never saw 
such an effect as the sight of a man of 
fashion had onthem. This appeared 
to me the more wonderful, since I 
thought myself Tom’s equal in every 
respect, and J had caused no sensation, 
I had taken to the noblest of all pro- 
fessions, hoping to raise myself; I bad 
become a dramatic author, and yet, with 
this superiority, 1 was treated as no- 
body, while the mere green room 
lounger was looked upon as a person 
of awful consequence. But then, 
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again, Shakespeare was never properly 
valued until alter his death. 1 confess 
I should like to have had a little share 
of popularity in my lifetime. But lite- 
rature has its thorns, and doubtlessly 
my talents had already conjured up a 
host of envious enemies, 

“Who wrote this trash ?” pertly 
asked Mrs. K. of one of the deputy 
sub pro tempore acting scene painters. 

“ One of the chorus, or supernume- 
raries, I believe,” answered the Jack 
in office. 

“Hush! hush!” chimed in Mrs. 
W.; “ the man who wrote it is lurking 
behind the wing,” and added, ina whis- 
per, “he’s a broken down sort of a gen- 
tleman, | believe."—Confound it, this 
was the worst of all. 

I certainly felt myself a smaller man, 
as I marched out of my hiding-place, 
than when I had boldly dashed up to 
the theatre door; I was already an- 
noyed with the position allotted to me, 
and disgusted with the heroes of the 
*sock and buskin.” But yet I was, per- 
haps, mistaken, However, I should soon 
know all, since my friend George Des- 
mond had promised to give me a gene- 
ral sketch of their true characters, 
if I would cal! on him at four; so till 
then I would form no rash judgment. 
To prejudge is wrong ; at least, so Will. 
Shakespeare hath it. 

I was now hurrying out, when I 
was stopped by Allred, the call boy, 
who begged of mec to give him a cou- 
ple of orders. 

“Tam sorry I have none,” quoth I, 
with a bland smile. The little man 
looked knowing daggers at me, as much 
as to say “you have them, but vou 
wont give them ;” and, with a short 
cough, turned shortly on his heel. 
This I the more particularly record, 
as it is the on/y instance | ever met 
with, of a theatrical man (and Alfred 
sometimes plays the drummer, as well 
as the call boy,) taking a refusal. 

A little further on, and I found the 
dark passage I was treading blocked 
up by two young ladies in curl papers 
(at least, so they appeared to me in the 
dim light), and large cloaks, who again 
importuned me for orders ; begging to 
be excused the liberty, &c. 

“T really, ladies, am very sorry I 
have none.” 

“ But, sir, if you have only one, a 
double, for the second circle !" 

* | can assure you upon my honour.—” 

“Oh! stop, stop, don’t say that ; if 
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you have given them all away, we can't 
help it; but if you would only ask 
Mr. Cooper, I am sure he would let 
you write some.” 

“Write! I don’t exactly understand 
you.” 

“ What, can’t you write ?” and they 
looked astonished. 

This was very extraordinary Jan. 
guage ; surely they could not mean to 
doubt that I, the author of the play they 
had just been rehearsing, I, a man of 
education and family, was capable of 
writing ; and yet they seemed plainly 
to question the fact ; I really could not 
mike it out. They saw my dilemma 
and burst out laughing— ~ : 

“Has not Mr. Bunn given you leave 
to write orders forthe theatre to-night? 
Has he not given you several fiee 
admissions for your friends ?” 

I now comprehended the whole, and 
said with some pride, “ None, ladies, 
none ; my friends are willing and able 
to pay: several have taken private 
boxes.” 

“ Yes, but the pit and gallery.” 

“Treally know nothing about them,” 

“ What ?” cried one of the ladies, 
with a voice in allo, which was meant 
to express surprise ; “ What? you 
have not seen to this; take a friend's 
advice ;” and she descerded to a patro- 
nising tone, “take a friend's advice; 
cram well, or your piece will be 
damned. It is Saturday, which is al- 
ways a bad theatrical night ; moreover, 
it rains, so if you don't fill the pit with 
orders, your piece must fall.” 

A flash of lightning could not have 
struck me more suddenly and forcibly, 
I should be d—d, and all for want ofa 
few orders ; my fame was to be nipped 
in the bud, and the days of Shukes- 
peare never to be revived, because it 
was Saturday—it rained—and I hadno 
free admissions to give. 

The two first could not be remedied, 
the last, perhaps, might. 

«But how am I to procure them? 
Shall I ask Mr. Cooper 7” 

“No, no; gosiraight to the gover 
nor. He will say he is out—he hates 
seeing authors (this I thought a very 
disrespectful suggestion) ; insist onan 
interview ; say you want to write six 
double orders for the second circle, 
twelve for the pit, and twenty-four for 
the gallery.” 

“ But suppose he says no?” 

“ Withdraw your piece ; the bills are 
out, and he dare not.” 
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« And what am I to do for the dress 
ircle ?” 

a Oh, hang them, let them pay. But, 
see, Burgess is crossing the stage: be 
very civil to him (I started, for I had not 
been used to be civil to footmen) ; give 
him five shillings, and if he still swears 
Bunn is out, give him five more, and 
you are sure to see Fut Alfred the 
Great. There, run along, and we'll 
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wait here for the ordets. I think you 
said you would give us siz,—so, with 
many thanks, we'll wait. Don’t let him 
bully you (I again started.) There, run 
along. Burgess is trying to shirk you ; 
pass behind that flat, and you must 
catch him ;—there, there ; never mind, 
its only a rope (I had nearly broken my 
neck). Get along,—we'll wait ;” and 
they pushed me forward. 


CHAPTER 1.—THE MANAGER. 


Between ourselves, I believe I must 
admit that Burgess was without doubt 
trying to get out of my way. But, 
armed with the good advice of my new 
friends, I was not to be avoided, but 
boldly walked up to him, and asked for 
Mr. Bunn ? 

« Just gone out, sir,—not five minutes 
ago.” 

I was staggered: but then, again, I 
thought of the words of my fair coun- 
sellors ; and having once or twice in 
my life heard that people about a 
theatre have a peculiar knack of telling 
a falsehood with a good grace, I in- 
stantly slipped five shillings into the 
man’s hands, and asked if he might not 
possibly have returned ? This was 
giving a delicate loophole fur Burgess 
to get out of ; though, in-ufter years, | 
learnt that it was quite superfuous. 

“Very possibly, sir; but he is just 
now deepiy engaged in business, and 
can see n0 one.” 

This, 1 kuew, was untrue, as | had 
seen Luncombe go into his room ; so 
I very deliberately gave him another 
dollar, and said, © 1 must see him.” 

“Be good enough to wait here, sir, 
for five minutes ; aud as scon us Mr. 
Duncombe and Lord Ado!plhus guit, 
I'll show you in ; and if he comes cut 
before, go up and address him: but, in 
any case, Vl take care you shall sce 
him ;" and he entered the door which 
he left ajar. 

I never was an eaves-d:opper in my 
life; but the words eame full upou me 
through the hali-closed doorway, und | 
coulln't help heating the following 
scnlenees :— 

“Mr. Smith, sir.” 

* Didn't I tell you"—here a murmur 
of altercation between Burgess and his 
Master was heard, 


“Who is this one of a million of 
Smiths?” I heard a voice like Dolly’s 
ask. 

A laugh—a titter—the word “ bore,” 
with one or two oaths, was all I heard 
in reply: I confess my ears tingled. 

“What do you give him for the 
stuff ?” interrogated the voice of dash- 
ing Tom. 

“Nothing ; and that’s about its 
worth,” answered the manager; while 


the Finsbury Pet hummed the old 
lines— 


* The worth exact of every thing, 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 


And then they laughed again. 
1 cursed ’em all in my heart. 
“ Oh, come, Bunn, let’s have bim 


in ;” (it appeared the manager could 


refuse nothing to the Lord.) 
“ Burgess, show him in ;” and in this 
diabolical plight, overcome with asto- 


nishiment at my own degrading posi- 


tion, almost dumb with rage, 1 was 
shown into the little sanctum of the 
lessee of Drury Lane, whosat ata table, 
while the Lord lay stretched upon an 
easy couch, and the member was writ- 
ing a frauk. I almost tremble with an- 
noyance when I recal that abominable 
moment of my life ; but then, Shakes- 
peare had his annoyances too. 

Mr. Bunn is a stout, well-looking, 


jovial nan, with black curly hair. He 


is suid to be a very good fellow, but he 
forzot to ask me to sit down, and I was 
so annoyed by the gaze of the other 
two, | scarcely knew what 1 said or 
did, save and except that on coming 
wut from the den of the great lion, the 
word “ trifle,” as ultaching to my play, 
still rang in my ears, which was not 
flattering, and something about “ break- 
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ing a butterfly on the wheel,” and some 
other such ridiculous allusions. Ina 
word, my interview, taken as a whole, 
was wholly unsatisfactory ; taken in 
detail, | knew nothing at all about it. 
I very much fear, I must have appeared 
confused. George Desmond says, I 
doubtlessly looked like a fool. This, 
however, is rather a strong term, espe- 
cially when applied to a literary man. 

In my hand I held some six or seven 
orders, written in haste on the back of 
a letter, and these only for the second 
circle and the gallery ; since the lessee 
would’nt hear of giving me admissions 
to the pit, and had actually induced me 
to pay five pounds forthe stage box 
for my own particular use, desiring me, 
however, to go to old Dunn, and per- 
haps I might get afew more orders ; 
and thus | found myself some five gui- 
neas poorer, a refused beggar, for 
I had condescended to solicit orders, 
running about looking for the treasurer, 
having been cavalierly bowed out of 
Alfred Bunn’s sanctum sanctorum. If 
wails could speak, what amusing tales 
these walls could tell. 

My fair friends were waiting for me, 
and soon robbed me of all my orders ; 
grumbling, at the same time, because 
there were no more ; assuring me, they 
had a large party of female relations 
coming up to town, who wished to visit 
the theatre. My cab-boy has since 
told me he saw the sweet syrens sell 
them for a bottle of wine, in the tavern 
opposite. 

I never was more startled than by 
the sudden assault made on me by two 
or three ruffianly-looking fellows, as IL 
re-trod the dark labyrinth, in moment- 
ary fear of breaking some limb, or jall- 
ing into some theatrical pitiall. ‘They 
seized me by the feet, at least, so I 
thought; but I was mistaken; they 
were wiping my boots, a mystic signi- 
fication that they expected me to pay 
my footing, for treating the hallowed 
boards of Drury Lane. I gave five 
shillings to these men, who told me 
they were the stage carpenters, wn 
who immediately sent the scene puint- 
ers to re-act the same scene, and do me 
out of another crown. I had to give 
a shilling to a boy to help me on my 
way, for 1 had strayed into one of the 
dressing rooms, and nearly got into a 
scrape. Thad broken one of my spurs, 
and spent fifteen shillings, ere Ll arrived 
at the treasurer’s room. 

Here 1 was ushered into the pre- 
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sence of Billy Dunn, the oddest, dry. 
est soul that ever uttered short sen. 
tences, and doled out the pittances of 
the poor actors. On the present occa. 
sion, he was very bland ; showed me 
the signature of his late majesty, ats 
tached toa receipt for Mrs. Jordan's 
salary, on more than one occasion, and 
told me rather a good anecdote of 
Chalmers Dutton. (I give feigned 
names to all, save public characters), 
one of the most consummate fine gen- 
tlemen about town, 

“ Do introduce me, my dear Dunn, 
to little F——, L am quite in love with 
her e 

“ What for? you have at least a do. 
zen theatrical ladies in your train al 
ready ; you really cannot want more? 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” lisped 
Chalmers Dutton, “ not just now ; but 
if you'll introduce me, L’ll put her on 
my list, and admit her on an early va 
cancy.” 

‘This was said seriously, and the only 
good thing, 1 belicve, on record, as 
having been uttered by the yellow. 
gloved hero, 

But, with all his anecdotes, all his 
good nature, and his kuowing smile, 
not an order could I get out of 
Drury Bill; and after a few more 
words, I was again bowed out. 

A greasy-looking girl stepped up to 
me, and gave me a note; what could 
it be? I tore-it open, and read ;— 

“ Miss Eliza B—— presents her re. 
epects to Mr, Jolin Smith, and would 
feel obliged to Mr. J. S. if he could 
lend ler five pouuds for a few days, 
till she hears from Yorkshire, as she 
has no proper dress to appear in to- 
pizht, in Mr. Smith’s delightful little 
drama. Although the character posi 
tively requires a peculiar costume, no- 
thing but the most particularly em- 
burrassing circumstances, which she 
cannot explain, would thus tempt Miss 
E. B. to a; ply to Mr. J. S8.— Be pleased 
to give the five pouuds to the bearer, 

“P.S.—Miss E. B. will always be 
happy to see Mr. J. 8. 

“ No. 905, Long Acre.” 

What could Ido? IL pulled out my 
pocket book; I gave the girl the mo 
nev; having just been bled for £12 7, 
during the rehearsal of a piece, for 
which l got nothing. 

L was stepping into my cab, rather 
diszusted with this result, when my arm 
was lightly touched by John Drewit, 
the composer. So 1 sent away the 


f 
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turn-out, and took his proffered arin 
and guideship to the dramatic author's 
iety. 
“On the way, I told him my com- 
plaints, my disappointments, and the 
manner in which I had been treated 
and robbed. He complained to me of 
his poverty, and the manager's con- 
duct. I condoled with him—he con- 


CHAPTER IIl.—THE DRA 


Tur Dramatic Authors’ Society, that 
learned body, of which I was now an 
humble member, held their meetings 
in a back shop, at Miller's library, in 
Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
whence they fulminuted the thunders 
of their anger against offending mana- 
gers, and addresses of thanks to Sir 
Lytton Bulwer, for having obtained 
for them a bill, protecting dramatic 
copywright. Into this sanctum was | 
ushered, after passing through the li- 
brary, where one or two actors, and 
three or four musical composers were 
idly lounging about, seeking the the- 
atrical news of the day, which they 
were sure to pick up from some of the 
Shakespearian tribe, who made Miller's 
shop their daily house of call; poor 
man, he at last found it such a bore, he 
turned our learned body out of his 
house, and set up a private theatrical 
agency on his own account, while the 
high representatives fled to a first floor, 
over a neighbouring tobacconist’s di- 
van, there to continue their labours in 
behalf of the public and their honour- 
able selves. 

But as the French say, “ a@ revenir a 
nos moutons,’—to come back to my 
Diary— 

1 was ushered into the little back 
room, lit by a dirty skylight, where sat 
in conclave the brizht geniuses, whose 
wit had oft amused me, long ere | had 
had any idea of becoming a retailer of 
that commodity myself, It is true, by 
the dingy light I have already alluded 
to, the persons by whom I found my- 
self surrounded, certainly evinced no 
spark of their inward brightness. In 
their present exterior appearance, a 
less gifted set, I never saw, nor 
was their conversation at all striking 
to a stranger, although I must can- 
didly allow, on better uequaint- 
ance, I have heard the very wit- 
tiest, the best timed impromptus ut- 
tered in this Society, it was ever my 


doled with me. He appeared to have 
a sincere friendship for me, and ere I 
arrived in Henrietta-street, had ma- 
naged to borrow ten pounds from me, 
He was a very good fellow and I was 
generous—I always am so; I have 
heard that Shakespeare was liberal to 
a fault, 
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lot to hear; and though I have since 
become an F.R.S., an F.S.A., an 
F.L.S., and a member of half the 
deeply learned Societies of Europe, 
yet I have never heard such true and 
racy good things, as those I have 
known carelessly dropped, when in 
dramatic séance. 

When I entered, the President for 
the day, Charles Dance, rose and wel- 
comed me, introducing me to the differ- 
ent members by name, while the little 
“Secretary pro. tem.” Dicky Peake, 
eyed me for a moment with one of his 
quizzical, his inimitable glances, and 
then came forward and shook me by 
the hand, welcoming me as a brother 
author, of which I was not a little 
»roud ; for he who can reckon himself 
Fittle Dicky’s equal, may justly esteem 
himself inferior in wit, to none in Eu- 
rope. My handsome friend (for Charles 
Dance is very handsome, remark- 
ably gentlemaulike, anda great favourite 
with all the ladies), next introduced me 
to his brother, a clever man, a first-rate 
mimic, and a perfect Diogenes in sa- 
tire; inferior to none in the world in 
that respect, save and except boyish- 
looking little Douglas Jerrold, whose 
repartte is so sharp and biting, that 
I really pitied Fatty Addison, whom 
he was at this very instant unmerci- 
fully quizzing, but who, like the 
English at Waterloo (according to 

Suonaparte’s idea), seemed perfectly 
unconscious he was beaten, and still 
attempted to keep up the unequal 
contest. Planché the cabinet maker 
and joiner of Charles Dance, was my 
next introduction, He boasts a par- 
ticularly good address, but he has 

rapid delivery, a fidgetty haste, a per- 
petual motion about him, which com- 
pletely conceals the fact, or at least, 
deceives the stranger, who could never 
suppose that Planché is the best 
adapter of foreign operas, the most 
thoroughly skilled in dramatic effects, 
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and above all, the only good authority 
for antiquarian costume in England. 
He can tell you the dress, the arms, the 
habits of almost every nation, at every 
period, since the commencement of the 
world. He is deeply read in heraldry, 
and with all his apparent lightness, is 
thoroughly conversant with the dryest 
branches ‘of English literature. “But 

what was my surprise on being pre- 
sented to Mr. Fitz Ball (or Bull, as he is 
more familiarly called, the Fitz being 
a self-selected sobriquet, in imitation of 
the numerous Fitz's, that hourly 
spring up to adorn natural children, 
actors, and low people suddenly be- 
coming rich.) In Fitz Bull, I expected 
to see a ferocious, fear-inspiring raw 
head and Lloody bones, for such was 
the picture I had formed in my mind's 
eye, of the author of Jonathan- Brad- 
ford, and every other diabolical, atro- 
cious, fire and fury melo-drama for the 
last twenty years; a man, who, to 
write such horrors, must, in my opinion, 
have nightly supped on raw pork. 
What then, as I said before, must 
have been my surprise, when he ad- 
dressed me in an undertone ; a fiizhit- 
ened, timid query of “I hope you are 
well, sir.’ Could it be he; could this 
be the man, who, in describing a firmly 
fixed intent in one of his dramas (Wai- 
ter Brand, I believe), says 


** Not like the swallow, which lightly skims the 
lake, 
Rut like the mud.embedded ecl, which bubbles up 
Its own damnation.” 


and has half-ruined the managers of 
the minors, by the lavish expendiiure, 
his pieces have required, of blue lights, 
resin and sulphur ; yet it was traly he ; 
the gaunt-timid man who quietly sub- 
mitted himself as a frequent victim to 
the wit of Peake, Jerrold & Co., was 
no less a personage than the Fitz Ball, 
who, after writing * St. George and the 
Dragon,” was fain compelled to submit 
to the oatlis and criticisms of Ducrow, 
who thus told him onthe publie stage : 
“T'iltell you whatitis, you Mr, Fitz Ball; 
you see as how you need'nt blame them 
ere ‘orses of mine, for I'm d 1 if 
they'll play in this ere stuff, l—n—n 
to it,” and then Ducrow kicked the 
eall boy ; for the elegant-looking 
rider—the graceful Ducrow, in the 
circus, is the vu! garest and most violent 
man alive, when not befure the public. 
But [’m digressing. 

Sheridan Knowles was present ; there 
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is a mildness in his cye, an absence in 
his manner, which bespeaks a hard- 
worked mind. His figure is common; 
his accent, a strong brogue, but his 
sinile tells you at once, as he warmly 
grasps your hand, that his heart is in 
the right place, ond that the best writer 
since the days of Shakespeare (and 
if you doubt it, read the Hune thback, 
or the Wife), is as good a fellow 
as ever breathed ; a warm friend, and 
an excellent family man. 

At this instant, I heard the name of 
Dibvdin spoken; I looked up, a man of 
sixty, looking, however, far older, an- 
swered to the name; bent with eare 
rather than with age ; mild, and appa- 
rently suffering fron n poverty, I beheld 
Tom Dibdin, “the last of the Dibdins, 
enter. He came ty know if any of his 
handred dramatic pieces had been 
played during the week, and whether 
any shillings arising from their perform. 
ance in the country, had been paid into 
our treasury for him. Alas! no, there 
was nothing to receive ; the old man, 
for he is now quite so, heaved a deep 
sigh, attempted to uiter a joke—it 
failed—and with cruel disappointment 
legibly written on his countenance, he 
turned and left the room. Reader, it 
is true; this is no overdrawa pictare ; 
Tom Dibdin, the last of that once 
courted name, is without a peusion ; 
without assistance, vainly endeavouring 
to sustain the reamant he has left of 
life, by every means in his power, 
giving his bright talents for the price 
of a wretched meal, while a host of 
others, now moving in a_ luxurious 
world of fashion, are pensioned aud 
protected. God help a broken-down 
author, without patronage. It was a 
startling frontispiece to the career I 
was about to run. 

There was rather a serious-looking 
small man in the corner, who took 
little or no interest in the proceedings, 
until it was stated that the “ Wreck 
Ashore” had been played at a small 

country village, where the manager 
shesile ‘such poverty, that he had 
flatly refused to pay the 5s. deinanded 
for the use of it; for T must tell you, 
any pie ce may be played by any mana- 
ger, in any plac e, and on an Ly Occasion, 
als ways provided he pays the sum laid 
down by the Society’s scale, for the 
right and privilege to perform the same, 
some theatres being classed as low us 
2s., for permission to make use of a 
one-act piece, and so on in proportion. 
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As [have stated, a manager had proved 
refractory, and | now heard the little 
gentleman ordering Mr. Lithgow, our 
attorney, to prosecute instantly in be- 
half, and on account of the Society, 
the aforesaid defaulter. How asto- 
nished I was, I need scarcely tell you, 
when I discovered that the lugubrious 
little gentleman who was urging on the 
lawyer, was the facetious little Buck- 
stone who, without the slightest know- 
ledge of French, translates more foreign 
dramas, than any man in the United 
Kingdom. Buckstone is a clever little 
fellow, and always contrives to get hold 
of the manager's ear ; he is very deaf, 
and during a most eloquent and almost 
heart-rending appeal from the needy 
manager, all he was heard to utter, 
was an occasional query, in his own 
odd voice, addressed to his neighbour, 
“Tell me; does he say he has paid in 
the money ?” 

Moncrieff, who was once the most 
courted author about town, is indeed 
reduced, not in intellect, for he is still 
strong, clear, and quick-sighted, but in 
fortune, for with ull these gifts, he often 
finds it necessary to exert himself to ob- 
tain a meal ; und yet he is one of the 
brightest ornaments of that profession 
for which I had given up almost every 
prospect. Shukespeare was poor—he 
kept no carriage, and consequently had 
to trudge to the Globe theatre on foot. 
To arrive at his fame, I could even 
consent to this; but I never heard he 
was without a meal, or perhaps, I 
should not have become a dramatic 
author. 

Poor old Arnold’; they say he was 
once clever, probably good living bad 
impaired his intellects ; at all events, 
it had spoiled his figure, and his enun- 
ciation. He is now gone; he made 
many friends; this was a proof he 
could not have been a “bad fellow.” 
He lies in his grave—* De mortuis nil 
nist bonuin.” 

Abbott appeared a general favourite ; 
good nature often leads to ruin; the 
men who that day praised him, now 
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sneer when his name is mentioned. 
He was then a successful manager; 
he has since been ruined ; gratitude 
should never be expected in our pro- 
fession. 

Millingen was throwing in a word 
for Tiackery, an absent member, for 
Millingen is an Irishman, and all Irish- 
men are good natured. hackery 
was undergoing a sort of court martial, 
held on him by his brother scribes, for 
having produced a piece in his own 
name, writen by another person. For 
this crime, poor ‘I’. was chasséd the So- 
ciety. Every man should be tried (so 
says the law,) by his equals ; the trial 
was consequently strictly legal, for 
there was not one of lis judges who 
had not been guilty of the same act of 
robbery. I condemned plagiary ¢hen. 
I have since found it both useful and 
necessary. 

Rodwell, the composer and drama- 
tist, has a host of fun. When at table, 
either by contrast, or at a friend’s ex- 
pense, he is a prince of good fellows. 
He has plenty of money, and expects 
more. His conversation, when we inet 
on the occasion I allude to, was con- 
fined toa project in embryo, of forming 
a Socicty to mutually protect, musical 
copyright. This was found impossible, 
siice no two composers were ever 
known to unite in harmony. They 
are the most jealous men under the 
sun. 

Beazely came in in a fuss, and went 
out in ditto; nobody ever saw him 
otherwise ; he is an architect, and a 
first-rate adorer of the fairer sex. 

But Lam getting too prolix ; besides, 
were I to say more, I should spoil my 
forthcoming work, to be entitled, “ The 
Sock and Buskin, and their Makers," 
were I to retail all the witticisms I that 
day heard, I should rob my next farce, 
so I will wrap the cloak of mystery 
around me, and convey you to George 
Desmond's lodgings, whither | went to 
glean a sketch of far more interesting 
members of the profession. 
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Tare is a connecting link between all 
human nature. The sea anemone is 
said, I believe, to be the step between 
the animal and the vegetable creation. 
The alligator is the juste milieu, as re- 
gards the brute and the piscatory world, 


While the house of commons is the 
grand mwediatorial junction between the 
throne and the people. One class ouly 
approaches another through a common 
medium; this medium must partake in 
a certain degree of the qualities of 
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both, yet poeioely belong to neither, 
and thus my friend George Desmond 
was a theatrical man in the one sense, 
a patron of the drama in the other. He 
was in short one of the numerous tribe 
who are looked upon as men of fashion 
behind the scenes ; lovers of the dra- 
ma condescending to patronize ; while 
in the fashionable world they are ree 
garded as theatrical men, who ought to 
be patronized. 

He had written a prologue and one 
or two opening addresses. He was on 
the free list of Drury Lane, the Adel- 
phi, and the Cobourg. He was a 
member of the Garrick club, and could 
go behind the scenes without sending 
in his name. He always took a pri- 
vate box on the manager's benefit 
night. He had written so excellent a 
quiz in the shape of an occasional ad- 
dress that Warde had been thoroughly 
taken in, and had actually studied it 
ere he discovered the hoax. He had 
helped a dramatic author to a good 
title for a bad piece. He was an ex- 
cellent punster, and passed for a man 
of fortune. Such were his dramatic 
qualifications. 

In addition to this, and in another 
sphere, George Desmond dressed well 
and kept a cab.; was hand and glove 
with two or three lordlings; could 
boast of being brought up at college ; 
belonged to the University club, and 
was cousidercd a great bean; rather 
a catch in what is styled the Mary- 
lebone set, a society consisting of some 
four or five poor noblemen, a dozen 
superannuated old Bengal colonels, one 
or two rich old maids, two dozen for- 
tune-hunting foreigners assuming false 
titles, together with the heterogeneous 
outpourings of Gloucester-place, Buker- 
street, and the rest of the East Ludia 
smelling neighbourhood, 

But all this is not to the purpose.— 
I drove up to George Desmond's 
house, and in a few minutes we were 
in full chat. 

“ Acting, my «dear Smith,” said 
George, in reply to a question I had 
addressed to him, “acting is far more 
amusing than writing, while managing 
is the very ambition of every man fond 
of excitement. Above all it appears to 
hold out a particular charm to military 
men. Polhill, from the Ist Dragoon 
Guards is likely to arrive at his last 
shilling in the enjoyment of this glory. 
His manager, Bunn, is the son of the 


paymaster of the 39th, while Mr. Yates 
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was a long time attached to the army, 
in the Commissariat, I believe; aud 
Calcraft, under the name of Cole, wag 
a general favourite in the 2lst Fusi- 
leers. Then again amongst our actors 
we have Presscot Warde, Benson 
Hill, and a host of others; whereas 
amongst our dramatic authors of the 
present day, Addison is the only 
military man; and Lunn, who was 
from infancy in the militia. Planehé 
was a bookbinder , Jerrold was a com. 
positor; Sheridan Knowles was, | 
think, the same; while the great ma. 
jority of our dramatists are either act. 
ors, musicians, or the sons of such ; it 
appearing that to acquire. stage tact in 
writing, demands a regular apprentice. 
ship or a practical knowledge derived 
from personal experience.” 

“ By the bye, George, I was at the 
Adelphi lust week, do give a sketch of 
the private manners of those whose 
performance delighted me beyond any 
representation I have seen on the Bri- 
tish boards. ‘Their names are in this 
play bill,” and I handed him one I had 
carefully stowed away in my pocket- 
book. 

He at once replied, 

“To euter into the private details, 
even of public characters, is as impro- 
per as uncalled for. 1 shall, therefore, 
merely touch lightly upon one or two, 
To commence then with the dramatis 
person@ here before me :—Yates is a 
rattling fellow, fond of good living, and 
one of the best table companions alive, 
—in this respect he even excels his 
partner Matthews. Yates is always 
ready to make himself pleasant, whereas 
a thousand little auxiliaries are wanting 
to draw out his confrere, whose irrit- 
able sensibility and odd ways olten 
afford fuod for Fred’s humour. It is 
true, the latter is violent during rehear- 
sul, strong in his abuse, and has scarcely 
temper enough to subinit even belore 
the public. But few know the trials a 
manager has to go through: the des- 
potism imperiously required to give 
weight to his rule, or they would make 
greater allowances, for the outbreak- 
ings of a manager's wrath, for with all his 
apparent power, all his absolutism, the 
head of a theatre is at the mercy of his 
actors, who having no laws (as in 
France) to bind them, may, as they are 
pleased to call it, ‘throw the governor 
overboard’ whenever they please. 
Yates is liberal and hospitable, and is 
lucky enough to have one of the most 
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lady-like and amiable wives in London. 
He works hard, and fortune has smiled 
on his efforts. 

«The next who figures in this bill 
is T. P. Cook, the best representative 
of the British sailor that ever trod the 
stage. He was once I believe a mid- 
shipman, and must have deeply studied 
the noble character of the honest tars, 
thus beautifully to depict, the manly 
carelessness, the generous yet reckless 
nature of those who should indeed feel 
grateful to him, for the portraiture he 
has given of them. In Frankenstein, 
although at moments he iuspires the 
beholder with all the horrors in which 
that character is clothed, yet at the 
same time he charms you with his 
graceful motions. Even in the rough 
sailor, when twitching up his trowsers, 
or twisting the quid within his mouth, 
there is nothing disgusting. The man- 
ner in which he does it—the honest 
smile that accompanies it—the total 
absence of all appearance of acting, re- 
trieves the nausea of it, and stamps the 
performer as unequalled in his line. 
Off the stage, were I asked to point out 
the most gentleman-like actor in Lon- 
don, I should at once name T. P. Cook, 
and those who know him will, I am 
sure, bear me out in this opinion. 

“ Merry Jack Reeves comes next.— 
Alas, alas, I wish I could say as much 
for him. Off the stage he is morose 
and gross—disgusting in his oaths.” 

L have obliterated the rest of George 
Desmond's criticism. John Reeve is 
gone—and whatever may have been 
his private character, L very much 
doubt, as a broad comic actor, we shall 
ever “look upou his like again.” 

“QO. Smith was, I believe, a tradesman 
—some assert a tailor—how far this is 
true, I kuow not, but in his pre- 
sent station | know him well. A well- 
read mind—a real taste for objects of 


vertu —a classical and pictorial imagin- 
ation, are gifts that he may truly boast, 
when or where acquired | cannot tell ; 
but of this I am sure, that if he under- 
tukes u part, it must succeed or it will 
be no fault of his. For attentive study, 
a clear view of the character meant, 
and an appropriate dress, are sure to be 
attached to the role of O. Smith, who 
in private life is modest and unassum- 
ing, respectful and distant, having no 
ambition beyond the line of life he so 
highly graces, employing all his leisure 
hours in searching after and studying 
old books and prints, and turning the 
talents, which nature has bountifully 
given him, to the best account. 

“Miss Daly is as sweet,and | believe 
es good, a girl as ever appeared behind 
the foot lights. She is called * Ellen’ 
by every one. She is always ready for 
a laugh or a joke—is liked by all, and 
bears the best of characters. 

“ Buckstone I believe you know ?” 
I nodded, “ Well then, let me see— 
ah, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, a good-tempered 
clever actress, a good wife, and a hard- 
working litthe woman. She is occa- 
sionally like ail spoiled favourites, a little 
troublesome about her parts; but then 
again she has been known as ‘the pet 
of the petticoats, and consequently 
must have allowances made for her. 

“ Of ladies I shall say but litthe—they 
are all passing fair, and if they ever 
happen to be unamiable, I would rather 
couceal the fact; but 1 must in justice 
say that Mrs. Honey is as good-na- 
tured as she looks. Her faults I leave 
to other tongues to tell; and now, my 
dear fellow, I must turn you out, for | 
have a letter to write; it is half-past 
four, and Stephen Price, Poole, and the 
great tragecdian dine with us at the Gar- 
rick ut five, so get along—not another 
word.” No, no, not for the wreath of 
Shakespeare,—* 1 wish [ had it on 
my brows thought 1; perhups I 
shall ;” so { drove home to dress, 


CHAPTER V.—THE GARRICK CLUB, 


Tur Garrick club was first instituted by 
a certain number of gentlemen, who 
wished to be considered as patrons of the 
drama, and for this reason chose to seat 
their establishment in  King-street, 
Covent Garden, and from the same 
motive chose a Mr. Winston as their 
secretary, because he possessed some 
sixth or eighth share in the Haymarket 


theatre—looked knowing when the 
drama was talked of, could give crlers 
occasionally to the poorer members, 
and well knew how to assume a defer- 
ential tone when in presence of a no- 
bleman, By the bye, it is a pleasant 
thing to be a lord, in such a club as 
this. On the whole the establishment 
was good, the dinner very tolerable and 
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very cheap. No play took place, and 
you could always borrow an umbrella, 
by depositing half-a-crown—a_ great 
convenience, though the article was 
rather a shabby one. Times, however, 
are changed ; and although the little 
model for Paul Pry saunters about to 
pick up news, and Winston bustles to 
retail it, yet, at the present moment, 
the Garrick is a legal club. It is near 
the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
lawyers have managed to oust thir 
brother mummers of the “ Sock and 
Buskin.” 

But this minuteness will never do. 
I promised merely to take a few ex- 
tracts from the diary I carefully keep, 
instead of which, here am I spinning 
out my subject, and giving a whole 
batch of opinions which may be fairly 
cavilled at as unfair digressions, so [| 
will turn from reflections to facts. 

The dinner was good, though the 
coffee-room was bad. The manner in 
which the price of each dish was pla- 
carded about the room was decidedly 
in bad taste, whilst the buzzing about 
of the secretary, and the fuss of the 
little red-breeched waiters, kept me in 
a state of excitement, which I found 
incompatible with comfort at dinner. 
I confess I love a good meal, quietly 
served, a dumb waiter, and a dim-look- 
ing salle d manger. A briiliantly oil-lit 
room, a couple of fussy servants in 
glaring liveries, a pseudo gentleman 
walking about without eating, and an 
eternal roll of carts and carriages out- 
side the window, ure sufficient to spoil 
the best of dinners.—All this I expe- 
rienced at the Garrick. 

To enter into minute particulars of 
what passed during the two hours I 
here sat, would be to incur the risk of 
an action for libel; for truth being a 
libel according to law, truth is not to 
be told, and as I tell nothing else, Ijshall 
not dwell too minutely on the charac- 
ters by whom I found myself sur- 
rounded. Suftice it to say, I discovered 
the company present to be very much 
like a chess-board, alternatively che- 
quered with black and white. 

Of my immediate associates I can 
only say, that the most overbearing 
yankee I ever met was Stephen P . 
to whom every actor paid the deepest 
adulation, as the said Stephen held the 
absolute powcr of excluding cor intro- 
ducing with eclat into the new world, 
the performer who felt inclined to mi- 
grate to the United States. Stephen 
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was consequently a great man in his 
own opinion, and when he chose to 
utter a joke, was sure of a ready laugh 
from an admiring auditory. He spoke 
short, probably from a wish to conceal 
his national twang ; assumed the tone 
of one who had always mingled with 
thegreat; had a fashionable swelling on 
every joint of his fingers from gout ; 
told long stories, (save the mark, I was 
about to call them lies) and was as bit- 
ter and sarcastic as his share of talent 
allowed him to be. Jealous of every 
equal, he always abused managers, en. 
couraged actors to oppose those who 
fed them, and attempted to overawe by 
his coarse attacks all who refused to 
acknowledge his supremacy. To this 
hour I think of the man with disgust, 

The great tragedian is a perfect 
gentleman, and a highly finished scho- 
Jar; but he carries the didactic manner 
of the stage into private society, and 
consequenty seems something between 
a hero and a pedant; asort of Ro- 
man dictator in long trowsers and Wel- 
lington boots. 

Poole is very much like Dunn, the 
treasurer, in his manner. He is dry 
and caustic, but occasionally very 
amusing. The quaint way in which 
he utters some of the wittiest things I 
ever heard, bespeaks real talent and 
humour, though he looks any thing but 
like a farce writer, and requires some 
little drawing out. The ouly thing I 
remarked about him which I did not 
like, was his habit of taking notes of 
good stories. 

Could I safely repeat all the conver- 
sation which took place between our 
party, and I have carefully noted itdown 
in my diary, I am sure it would amuse, 
but alas, I must not, so I'll merely say, 
that it all went off very well; that 
James Smith (now no more) joined us. 
Would that my pen could do justice to 
his memory—a more pleasant, gentle- 
man-like man never existed, and though 
slightly crippled in his limbs by gout, 
yet the joint author of the Rejected 
Addresses proved himself in half an 
hour to be as superior in conversation 
and conviviality at table as he has 
already done as a wit and an author en 
paper. He had been taking an early 
dinner with poor Don Telesforo de 
Treuba (called in the club Don Tol 
de riddle lol), whose thorough good 
nature had put James Smith into the 
best of humours, and thus brought 
about for me the pleasantest half hour 
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I ever spent. They are now both 
dead. They have not left their talents 
as a legacy, at least, I have not heard 
of any one who has fairly inherited 
them. 

Our conversation was loud and un- 
checked. I recollect we drove an ill- 
favoured gentleman out of the room, 
who was sulking over a pint of bad 
port, hoping to be asked to take some 
better wine, at any one’s expense, who 
might wish to “sip claret with a man 
of consequence,” by talking about the 
infamy of marrying an actress, and liv- 
ing on herhard-earned gains in idleness 
and dissipation, squandering her pro- 
fits, ill-treatiug herself, reproaching her 
for her low rank in life, and refusing 
her every Juxury, save that of toiling to 
support un ungrateful husband. The 
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man of rank bounced out of the room, 
as if the picture were familiar to him. 
I forgot to ask who he was. 

1 unfortunately joined in the general 
detestation expressed of such a charac- 
ter, and thus I made a deadly enemy 
of the ill-looking gentleman's toady, a 
whispering self-sufficient lawyer, who 
was drawing every one aside in turn, 
with an air of mystery, to communicate 
in an under tone some important in- 
formation meaning nothing! I be- 
lieve this man has since, however, 
whispered himself into some legal situ- 
ation of emolument. 

But it struck seven just as suddenly, 
just as unexpectedly, as I here deter- 
mined on closing this chapter, so jump- 
ing up, and with a beating heart, I 
started off for Drury Lane theatre. 


ROUGH NOTES ON A ROUGH RIDE FROM THE EAST.* 


BY FERINGEE FURAREE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Landing Cargo—Dr. T.—Trade—Medical Fees—Climate of Bunder Abbas—Pilo- 
chan—Ormus— Water Tanks— Stinks—A bad Fish—Leave Bunder Abbas—Scud 


before Storm—Linga— Arab 


3reak fast— Bazaar— Nakhodes 


Wife—Sail from 


Linga—Change our Quarters— Anecdotes of Pirates—Shumal—Barn Hill—Hugh 
Lindsey Steamer—Bushire. . 


27th.—This day, Bunder Abbas was 
enriched by ten boat loads of usbaub, 
(notions :) cinnamon, chintz, and other 
cloths, sugar, cotton, thread, tamarinds, 
rice, cups, tumblers, plates, brace- 
lets---for merchants in Yezd, Kerman, 
&c. who bring their British and Indian 
goods from this port, in preference to 
running the gauntlet through all the 
robbers on the highway between them 
and Bushire. ‘lhe inhabitants are 
mostly content with a daily ration of 
one pice worth of fish and dates. The 
shore boat disappointed us so we land- 
ed at the Bunder in our own mashooa 
and were surprised to hear that there 
was a“ Feringee doctor” living in the 
town. We immediately went to pay 
him a visit, and found him seated on a 
mat, dressed ala Perse, ina mud house 
without doors or windows, (one of the 
best however in the place)—he inform- 
ed us that he had resigned the com- 
pany’s service as the climate did not 
agree with him and he could not get 
sick leave, and was now going to Laur 
to spend the hot season with his friend 


* Resumed from p. 247, 


Nasir Khan the governor, by invita- 
tion, and intended then either proceed- 
ing to Europe or remaining in Persia to 
practise physic. His fameis great among 
the neighbouring sheikhs who have 
made him magnificent offers, all which 
he has declined for the sake of Nasir 
Khan who is an old acquaintance. 
One sheikh, (of Kishi) a good fellow 
who receives a pension from the Seyd 
Syud of 1000 tomans a year, together 
with the sheikhdom of the island 
which contains 170 villages, for hav- 
ing saved his life, is pressing him with 
unmeasured fees of salt and dates to 
go and cure his wife, but he has de- 
clined the job. Ata village in Baloo- 
chistan the sheikh offered him a cow 
and a gout if he would stay until he 
had cured all his sick !~and in fine, to 
secure the English hukeem’s services 
for the country Nasir Khan is anxious 
fur Doctor T. to get himself made 
consul at Bunder Abbas, to protect Bri- 
tish commerce, as the Imam is not able, 
in consequence of which the markets 
are chiefly supplied with Russian manu- 
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factures instead of the cheaper and 
better goods from British India. The 
Imam rents these coasts for ten miles 
inland from the governor of Shiraz, at 
8000 tomans per annum—a wretched 
tract of country producing nothing but 
fish and fish-eaters, who however if un- 
der the Persian government would be all 
irates and annoy his trade. This is, in 
imports of rice and manufactured goods 
chiefly from Calcutta, and exports of 
sulphur, rocksalt, &c. from the island 
of Hoormuz, (Ormus) which is four or 
five miles off, and several other places 
in the gulf. ‘The salt he exports in his 
own ships to India, where it is prefer- 
red by the natives to the company’s 
sea salt. Our countryman Doctor T. 
gives us great encouragement for our 
travels through Persia. He has been 
six years in the Indian navy all which 
he spent in the Gulf, and three times 
visited Shiraz, and once Teheran, on 
each of which occasions he was robbed 
of all the baggage and money he pos- 
sessed. His opinion of Persian honesty 
is such that he will cure none of his 
yatients until they have first paid him 
Vis fees in full. Once only he did place 
confidence enough in a venerable old 
sheikh to cure him in advance—his pa- 
tient when sick had offered the best 
horse in his stables as a fee, but when 
well he laughed at the doctor for his 
simplicity in not having carried it off 
immediately and offered him a donkey, 

This is a desperately hot place. Ina 
fortnight hence all the natives will leave 
it tll summer is over. Some Hindoo 
bunvas alone able to endure the heat, 
will remain here or any where they can 
make a few pice. At present it is 
bearable for us Indians—only hot 
enough to fry the crabs, multitudes of 
which may be picked up ready cooked 
along the beach. 

Thirty miles to the north, a mag- 
nificent mountain “ Pilochan” rises 
5000 feet high, in the ciefts of which 
abundance of snow is to be had. Little 
of this delicacy however fiuds its way 
among the poor people here. To the 
east we have Ormus, a bare volcanic 
island of black rock apparently & or 
900 feet high with white streaks along 
its face which our Nakhoda assures 
us is rock salt, but is I believe all 
gypsum. The rocks are very like 
those at Muscat—but with more mine- 
rals, iron, sulphur, salt in the sand- 
stone rock—and marly hills with 
flint—sulphur is found much finer in 
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Larik and on the mainland near Linga, 
They say much salt is collected from 
the sides of a stream which runs from 
the top of the mountain of Hoormuz, 
To our west is the noble range of Bun. 
malin at a great distance—But not- 
withstanding these fine boundaries, the 
bare burning beach and sandy. plains 
about Bunder Abbas destroy all plea- 
sure in the prospect. The ruins of a 
very strong fort and of a high tower 
remain, the only apparent relics of 
the Portuguese. I believe there is no 
fresh water in the island. The Por. 
tuguese had a large tank for collecting 
rain in the fort. 

29th.—Impossible to sail to-day, as 
we have not yet got water on board; 
it is plain Mr. Nakhoda is humbugging 
us. Went ashore along with the boat's 
crew who bring water, which they 
boast of as being amazingly cool and 
pure. Accompanied them about two and 
miles to the wells, which they consider 
wonders of the world, and certainly they 
doappear well constructed to keep water 
from evaporation, and cool—long and 
deep trenches, arched over with thick 
masonry, and that covered with sand 
to the level of the ground, or rather 
lower so as to allow rain-water to run 
in by open drains all round, These 
trenches or cisterns are built of madre- 
pore, (of which great masses lie about 
the shore,) and ure open only at the ends 
and centre. The ingenuity of this con- 
trivance quite delights our sailors who 
say it must surely have been the work 
of either Jins or Feringees. I think it 
probably the latter, as Gombaroon or 
Bunder Abbas, was a Portuguese—I 
believe Dutch and afterwards an Eng- 
lish settlement for many years, and it is 
only lately that owing to its unhealthi- 
ness our residency has been removed 
hence to Bushire. The Portuguese 
factory was a very extensive enclosure, 
and is now occupied by the governor. 
Its modern name, the “ Port of Ab- 
bas,” was all the reward the East 
India Company got from Shah Abbas, 
for aiding him in a shabby attack 
upon our unoffending Portuguese 
neighbours in Ormus, whose settle- 
ment was pillaged by us for his ma- 
jesty’s benetit, and never has been re- 
established. 

Only one or two of these cruciform 
tanks remain perfect, but the ruins of 
many are to be seen; the sand is 
washed off them all, leaving the bare 
masonry which is also crumbling away. 
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An old Dutch-looking house we took 
refuge in from the sun while wuiting 
on the shore for the boat, had its 
arched doorways and walls very tastily 
adorned with lumps of madrepore stuck 
rotto fashion into the plaster—this 
coralline is very beautiful, and lies 
about in great rocks. It is quite laugh- 
able to see with what glee the sailors 
seize any half hour they can on shore 
to: play a game something resembling 
our prison bar. They mark out their 
round and run and jump about just 
fike very young schoolboys and are 
quite as easily amused—what a con- 
trast with our wedl-bred Hindostanees. 

May Ist.—lIt is now evident there is 
a conspiracy to drive us mad. Neither 
captain nor crew returned on board last 
night, and here we are straining our 
cable with a fair breeze wasting all 
its fragrance in the desert air. Its 
fragrance !—it can boast little of that 
after it passes us—and herein is the 
direst of all our calamities — Our 
powers of endurance are great—we 
can fare sumptuously on dates and 
dry biscuit, and have done so for 
these two days as our cook along with 
the rest has remained on shore, where 


we sent the rascal to get the ceremony 
of “washing” performed on a sack of 


dirty clothes. We can endure the stir- 
ring up of bilge water during stays, but, 
thanks to our unwieldness, we never tack 
except when sheer necessity compels. 
Whenever this misfortune does hap- 
pen—whether we be sitting down to 
dinner—or dressing or undressing—our 
escape must be made by instantly 
rushing on the poop ut the first note 
of the unsavory word “ oolam, oolam,” 
and then craning to windward until 
the troubled waters are again at rest ; 
otherwise we should inevitably be 
poisoned, The very Cashmerians 
move to windward during stays—all but 
the Arabs who have no noses—posi- 
tively none at all—but this day they 
showed that they had some vicarious 
sense, and either could feel or see 
a smell—I don’t know which. After 
landing cargo they were trimming the 
ship and arranging the remaining rice 
aud pepper bags, when suddenly—Aor- 
resco referens—a rotten porpoise came 
to light, if I may say light when I verily 
believe the effluvia from it darkened 
the atmosphere—I am sure it deprived 
me of the power of vision for a mo- 
ment, and of all other powers except 
smell—all my organs of sense—eycs, 


ears, mouth, skin, were converted for the 
time into nose—the stench seemed to 
soak in at every pore. The very 
crew paused and stood aghast for a 
moment, niggers and all; obstupuere 
omnes—not a voice was heard and 
every eye was turned towards the stink, 
as the finder hauled the flattened 
carcase from between rice bags and 
the ship’s side with a boat hook, and 
kindly held it up for us all to snuff the 
scent. Having satisfied our olfactories, 
“ey ommaney,” and over board it went, 
There was a general gasp for breath, 
and buzz of satisfaction at the relief; 
the very Hamshee herself appeared 
to rise a streak in the water. This 
fish had been caught on the voyage 
to Bombay, and having slipped down 
there was forgotten and covered with 
bags ; in short, became what a native 
of my own country once described a 
dead whale which had been cast ashore 
on Clare Island—* Don’t go nigh her, 
your honour, she’s aGreat smell.” It’s 
gone, but alas! alas! what is one smell 
more or less in the Hamshee. 

2nd.—Not one of the truants, captain 
orcrew, have showed their faces to-day ; 
our patience would appear truly won- 
der'ul; but it is not patience—we are 
becoming callous from despair of ever 
escaping, and our fury has exhausted it- 
selfinto resignation. The Moullim came 
out and says we are to sail to-morrow, 
and hens are coming on board for the 
Bushire market, which does look se- 
rious, The hens here and their egys 
are remirkably fine. Provisions in 
general appear abundant—corn grows 
well in the sandy mud soil with the 
help of irrigation—and the fruits are 
said to be excellent. Late at night the 
Nakhoda arrived and swears by his 
beard he'll sail ut daybreak ; and at 
daybreak of the 

3rd—did actually weigh anchor! but 
not until the land wind had ceased 
so we cunnot weather the “long island” 
till evening. Beat against a stiff 
breeze all day, Ras-ul-khuema on one 
side, und Duraz (long) with the Pelo- 
ghan mountain on the other — all 
mighty beautiful and picturesque ob- 
jects but we hate the sight of them. 

4th.— Beating agaiust a foul wind 
all night and baskins on the calm and 
sunny bosom of the ocean the live long 
day, precisely where we spent yester- 
day. In the evening a breeze sprung 
up. We have now detected more vil- 
lainy. Out Lucknow fellow-suiferet 
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have heard of bags to be landed at 
Linga, and a wife of the Nakhoda’s to 
be shipped! On my taxing him with 
these iniquities he could not deny but 
swears strong oaths that he'll only lose 
one tide; of course he lies, but the 
rascal is so polite and attentive there 
is no quarrelling with him. He has 
now attempted to sweetcn our tempers 
with a “hire” of raisins and honied 
dates. 

Smoothly and gracefully we passed 
along Duraz. On‘its eastern end is 
the village Kishm, on the west Bassa- 
dore, where our commodore resides to 
look after piratical coasters. Outside 
are three or four small islands inha- 
bited by goats and untelopes. We 
have lost two days by going round 
these islands instead of taking the 
inner passage, which the largest ships 
go, but our Nakhoda dare not ven- 
ture, as buggalas are not ‘handy’ at 
tacking. They generally wear, but 
we are top-sawyers and tack when we 
have room. However, if it blows hard, 
even we condescend to douse our main- 
sail and unbend it from the yard, then, 
having brought the bare yard round 
and rebent the sail hoist it again, the 
ship having worn about mean time, 
This is for fear of the sail being torn 
to tatters while the sheet is engaged 
in ropes-ending the crew. 

Cast anchor off Bassidore. If the 
breeze had helped us three miles far- 
ther we might have got a venison din- 
ner for the whole ship's company in 
the great Toom. There is but one 
well in that island, but the water does 
not rise within twelve feet of the sur- 
face so the deer cannot drink out of 
it; they accordingly resort to an inze- 
nious contrivance. The Nakhoda, the 
horsemongers, and all the Arabs are 
ready to swear to this fact being true, 
“to the best of their belief,” and here 
it iss— They (the deer) go to the edge 
of the sea, and stretching forward their 
fore feet, filter the salt waler fresh by 
sucking it between their toes! The 
Nakhoda and many more have seen 
them doing this, but not being alchy- 
mists cannot explain the process 
and expected us to do it for them. 
Plenty of chims here, (Arabice)—the 
Persians call them “ gilour” and won't 
eat them as they have no scales. We 
caught some of a pound weight. On 
throwing the first on board every one 
jumped back as if it had been at least 
a shark. I then got a lecture from the 


Nakhoda, and learned that they wound 
severely with three barbed spikes they 
carry on the points of the lateral and 
dorsal fins, and to avoid these should 
be taken gingerly with the finger and 
thumb under the short ribs. We 
should get skate, sole, and pomfret at 
Buassidore, but are four miles off, and 
likely to remain here three days—they 
say that is the usual duration of a (shu. 
mal) norwester at this season—and no 
less. We cleared the deck so well of 
cargo at Bunder Abbas that it is now 
visible from poop to mainmast—four 
feet clear ; and the upper surface of the 
Hamshee is now concave instead of 
being the same figure above as below 
water. Our live lumber is ranged on 
bags risivg on each side like benches 
of a theatre up to the toy of the bul- 
warks, which are seven feet above 
deck ; and if handy with our feet, we 
can walk five short paccs without 
squashing toes or calling forth the en- 
thusiasm of lovely woman's maledictions 
in more than one or two languages, 

d5th.—At ten stood out under close. 
reefed sturm-sail with a flood-tide and 
fresh shumal, for a long tack between 
Bassidore and the great ‘Toom, and to 
reach Linga with the next stretch; 
but no such passage was written in the 
book of our destiny. The shumal be- 
came a gale, and a murmur reached 
our ears of anchoring under the Toom, 
This we violently opposed and passed 
the island when—erack! we thought 
the mast was gone by the board, as it 
would have done had not all hands 
been ready and lowered away the sail 
before “aria aria” was well out of the 
captain's mouth. Nothing for it now 
but to turn tail and seud under the jib. 
In a few minutes this was split into 
broad pennants. <A triangular cravat 
was then hoisted, tied at the corners 
to make it small, and with this we re- 
gained our anchorage at sunset just as 
it also went to tatters; and so here we 
be pitching and tumbling a mile or two 
nearcr Bombay than we were yester- 
day. All the tribes are sea-sick ; every 
thing rolling topsy-bottomy, and such 
a ruction inthesea as never was since the 
days of Jonah. It is churned into 
mud and there is no catching evena 
chim. Pleasant prospect for the night, 
as our oracle poet says. “ The night 
is dark, and the fear of the waves and 
the whirlpool—how terrible! How 
should they know our state, bearers of 
light burdens on the shore 7” 
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6th.—Blew great guns, which our 
skipper translates “ burra jinjals. A 
hand at the lead all night, four fathoms 
water, four miles from land. All use- 
less ropes unrigged and the rest twisted 
taught with a stick and made fast. 
‘Thus made snug we rode with two 
anchors out and another ready to let 

o, and were rocked to sleep. Relays 
of four hands were busy bucketing out 
water all night, and as we now und 
then swallowed an ocean they had not 
finished their work till ten this morn- 
ing. Contrary to the opinion of prog- 
nosticators it grew calm at sunrise ; 
we weighed for another sturt at flood- 
tide, and the wind coming fair at the 
same time took us to Lingu. 

How we did’nt envy a knarled 
oaken-visaged Ishmaelite, who enjoys 
life in the long boat, and has never 
been on board the buggala since we 
left Bombay. The bout is too large 
to carry on board, so is towed astern, 
using its own sail when weather per- 
mits. This man has an extra half-share 
to console him in his solitude; his 
meals are swung down the painter in a 
basket, and he lives in a felt cloak stiff 
as a sentry-box, which has never for 
a moment been off his back be the 
weather hot or cold. Yesterday he 
remained hugging the mast like a bear 
all day and I suppose all night, unless 
he lashed himself to the benches. He 
has not even the luxury which his com- 
rades enjoy, of their dram of bitter 
boiling coffee. British tars would 
think even that but a sorry cordial in 
rough weather, yet with all this the 
office of captain of the “ mashooa” was 
not without several candidates, and is 
reckoned a good staff appointment 
among the crew. 

7th.— Landed at sunrise. The skip- 
per slept ashore, promising to return 
and sail at daybreak if the wind was 
fair, which it was—but I found him 
strolling with some friends about the 
town, inspecting the building of some 
buggalas. Several very good hulks 
were on the stocks, the materials, both 
wood and iron, from Bombay. I was 
invited to accompany the party to 
breakfast with a Sheikh, the Nakhoda’s 
father-in-law, who acts as a kind of 
consul under the Bushire resident, re- 
ceiving, as several other Sheikhs along 
the coast do, a yearly salary for sending 
to Bushire intelligence of maritime 
events in the Gulf. Our resident has just 
been here with a cruizer, to demand res- 

Vou. XVI. 


titution for a piracy lately committed 
ona Bunder Abba’s buggala, by Sheikh 
Hussan, in which these villages were 
rather siding than opposing. This 
Sheikh Hussan is « celebrated rover; 
he took the “ Deria Dowlut,” a buggala 
belonging to the Hamshee’s owner, 
nine months ago, and rifled her of a 
rich cargo on the next island; then set 
her and her crew at liberty to continue 
their voyage. This “ wealth of the sea,” 
and Hamshee are the two largest bug- 
galas in the Gulf. Aw old man was 
buried here who died last night of a 
fever caught at Bunder Abbas. I 
heard a long debate among the Luck- 
now theologians, whether the full merit 
of his pilgrimage would be imputed to 
this man, as if he had completed it— 
it was decided in the affirmative. 

I here made my first essay in feed- 
ing en sauvage. (Mussulmans in India, 
who dine with Europeans—which most 
are too Hindooish to do—generally 
use knives and forks out of compli- 
ment tous.) We went with the Sheikh, 
and were ushered into an empty room, 
eight feet square, with whitewashed 
walls, small windows at the top, and 
one small door at the bottom. The 
only furniture a clean straw mat on 
which we squatted with our backs to 
the wall. Our host brought in a brass 
dish about three feet in diameter, piled 
with vermicelli boiled in milk aad sugar, 
and placed it in the middle ; on this 
were laid huge slabs of poached eggs, 
from which, grace having been said— 
“ bismillah”—and sleeves tucked up to 
the elbows, each tore off a piece with 
his fingers and fell to, tooth and nail, 
in good earnest. At one side of the 
great dish were plain wheaten cakes 
which made our plates. At another 
side was a brown aud sweet mountain, 
composed I think of flour, sugar, and 
butter, boiled into a very compact mass. 
This was soon demolished; so were 
the eggs ; but. of the rest, there was 
abundance for thirty people, and our 
party consisted of only ten, viz, :— 
Nakhoda, his mate Jaffer, and two other 
otticers of the Hamshee, another Nak- 
hoda with his Moullim, a Bushire 
horse-dealer and his son, myself, and 
two unknown individuals who had been 
at the siege of Bombazeer, and enter- 
tained us with a fit account of it, and 
their own exploits. I being a distin- 
guished guest had a separate mess 
placed before me, larger than Benja- 
min’s, being a sufficient day's provision 

2x 
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for the whole party. The master of the 
feast did not sit down with us; but stood 
outside the door and took away the 
dishes as soon as we had finished our 
breakfast. My appetite was excellent, 
as was the cookery ; so I made good 
use of my fist. When at last I stopped, 
my neighbours pressed me to go on, 
One of them politely ate a few handfulls 
out of my dish to encourage me, and 
smacked his lips to show how good it 
was, then kindly poked a little into my 
mouth with his fingers—I gaping like a 

oung bird to receive it. When eat- 
ing was finished, and every one had 
said “ul humdullilloh,” a jug of water 
was passed round to drink from ; 
then a servant brought a basin and 
piteher and poured water on our 
hands. We then took our shoes and 
sallied forth to the bazaar, which is the 
fashionable lounge. It is neater than 
that at Bunder Abbas, but smaller, and 
has a good “ pukka”* roof. The form is 
a cross, open at the ends where benches 
are placed under a portico, and beside 
them huge jars of water with a cup for 
the thirsty to drink out of. 

The Hakim marched in state through 
the bazaar in the middle of the day ; 
a very magnificent sdile, attended by 
a dozen lictors. Every body stood up 
as he passsed., 

Hoping to prevent unnecessary de- 
Jay, 1 remained on shore several hours, 
the Nakhoda constantly telling me he 
was just going on board to sct sail, 
which one of his friends at last over- 
hearing, whispered to me was not true, 
as he had no intention of sailing to-day. 
This he at once owned, when cross- 
questioned ; so I got a hooree and 
went of alone, 

Linga is the best town we have, 
except Muscat. Population 5 or 6000. 
Its principal manufacture seems to be 
earthen pots, glazed and unglazed, not 
very good but worth exporting to Bush- 
ire as I see baskets-full going on board, 
I was surprised at finding remarkably 
fine oats in the bazaar, grown in the 
neighbourhood, and better than any [ 
have seen in India. Some horses are bred 
hereand sold in Bombay as Giulf Arabs. 
The coast, all the way from opposite 
Bassidore where the Imam’s jurisdic- 
tion ends, to Bushire, has patches of cul- 
tivation between the sea and the bare 
rugged ridge of mountains. These are 
fifteen miles distant from Linga. They 


seem to consist of piles of broken cones 
heaped up, and washed away in many 
laces ; in others, stratified rock lyi 
in all positions from horizontal to 
perpendicular, the latter generally 
next the sea, aud streaked with white 
patches—salt they say ; more probably 
gypsum or marl, The mountains ryj 
quite into the sea at some places ; at 
others there is soil below them, which 
appears,as well as we can judge witha 
glass, to be every where the same 
muddy sand, shells, and coral, with 
stunted bushes and date trees, and g 
good many small hamlets scattered 
over it. ‘The Nakhoda has brought 
his wife on board masked, and closetted 
her next door to us. A pretty little 
schooner sailed past us towards Bas. 
sidore, this evening, as we swung on 
our anchor which we never weigh be. 
fore day-break, invariably waiting until 
the wind turns ugainst us, which blows 
fair at night. Got six miles west of 
Linga with the morning tide, and then 
anchored that the ebb might not tuke 
us back ugain, 

10th.— Beating between a goat island 
and a hill six miles further on, when the 
wind freshening into a strong shumal 
stood in for anchorage and shelter, 
Ten fathom water a quarter of a mile 
from shore—the next cast of the lead 
gave three and a half,and before our 
way could be stopped it was two and 
a half. The swell tremendous and 
tide strong on shore. Our vessel draws 
two fathom. “ Aria, aria,” down with 
the main-sail—tried to wear with the 
jib but she would not come about; here 
was a pickle! the skipper jumped on 
the taffrail and gave a wild shriek, unin. 
telligible to us, but it was scarcely out 
of his mouth when twenty bald heads 
were secn bobbing among the waves— 
all striking out for the long boat, into 
which they scrambled like so many 
moukeys and seized the oars to tow 
her head round. They had jumped 
overbourd from all parts of the vessel 
wherever each man happened to beat the 
moment, but it was of no use—all they 
were able to do was,to keep the mashooa 
herself from being stove in pieces against 
our side, The skipper now ran about 
clapping his hands violeutly: this it 
seems is the Arabic for wringing them; 
he thought it was all up with the Ham- 
shee ; however he had his wits about 
him still, and with what hands be could 


* Pukka—built with lime mortar. 
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among passengers and the remnant 
of the crew, got a corner of the main- 
sail which lay on deck hoisted to the 
mast-head, and seizing another himself, 
ran forward dragging it along the top 
of the bulwarks, to the admiration of 
the Hindostanees who were unable to 
keep their legs even on deck ; proving 
himself an able and active seaman, 
though sedate as a very Chesterfield in 
his usual demeanour. With this he 
made a jib extraordinary which after 
a few minute’sstruggle brought us about, 
and we were able to let go anchor 
in four fathom water. Still rather too 
close on shore to be agreeable, as the 
swell was rising and it was clear there 
was a fresh hand at the bellows. Sent 
the mashooa all round to take soundings 
in the course we were likely to drive, 
and found we had just room to swing— 
so settled ourselves for the night with 
every chance of being blown on shore 
unless the wind changed. The Nak- 
hoda remained all night watching the 
soundings, and I lay down on my bed and 
listened to the monotonous song of the 
leadsman, until I fell asleep—The wind 
still on shore and four fathoms having 
decreased to “a quarter less four.” 

Woke towards morning by the cheery 
sound of “ he alda, hé 4la,"* which told 
that all was right. The land breeze 
had spruug up, and we sailed out into 
deep water! the last anchor had been 
thrown out and still we had dragged 
into two and a half fathoms again. 
“Hafiz Allah!” exclaimed the Nak- 
hoda, (God has preserved us,)as rubbing 
his hands he came aft. He told me he 
had been watching every cast of the 
lead, and ready to cut his cables, as the 
only chance if the sounding had dimi- 
nished another “ hand,” when the land 
breeze sprung up and saved us. The 
anchor was soon cast again and all 
hands prepared to go to sleep! instead 
of taking advantage of the fair wind— 
content for the present with having 
escaped shipwreck. 

Before we again weighed the tide 
was half gone and wind entirely ; so 
spent the day in the doldrums roll- 
ing and creaking in the long swell left 
by. the storm, but had abundant reason 
to be thankful that our bivouae was not 
among the bare and twisted strata of 
the steep mountain which lay close be- 
fore us ; a most uninviling lodging fur 
either night orday. These strata have 


* Song at weighing anchor. 


a curiously dislocated appearance like 
all the mountains we have seen along 
this coast, having been evidently sub- 
jected to many successive forces bend- 
ing and hoisting them up at different 
times and in different directions. The 
evening tide brought us acquainted 
with another hill of similarly contorted 
appearance, where we took refuge for 
the night about three miles from last 
night’s moorings; having, before we 
anchored, seen the little schooner re- 
pass us on its return from Bassidore. 
Our Lucknowites have been rather 
mutinous to-day and wish us to return 
to Linga, or cast anchor again till the 
weather improves, or put them ashore, 
to make their way by land. In short, 
they don’t know what they want, but 
are enraged with the Nakhoda and say 
“the sea is killing them all.” Six or 
seven have got fevers, but the sea is not 
to blame for that as they all brought 
them from Bunder Abbas, where they 
had been sleeping on shore. Nobody 
who slept on board is ill: 

This lateen rig does well for small 
boats ; nothing can lie closerto the wind, 
and inthem I| suppose it was first used ; 
but as the Arabs extended their voy- 
ages and enlarged their vessels, they 
would not make innovations in their 
rigging, so at last have attained the 
maximum of size and unwieldiness—in 
the Hamshee whose main-sail requires 
fifty strong men to hoist; and which, 
when it blows, can neither be tacked 
nor worn, but the sails are unbent and 
the mizen struck to give the bare yard 
room to come round. ‘Truly she isa 
very leviathan among tubs ! 

A $.E. wind in the evening brought 
us to Gaes Island where are wild goats 
in plenty. Arrian says the Greeks 
here let loose goats sacred to Mercury 
and Venus. The Nakhoda says “some- 
body let them loose ;” but he does not 
know who, and never heard tell of any 
such Nakhoda in these seas as Near 
chus. Good anchorage here and best 
water in the Gulf, except at Karak, 
where, the Nakhoda says the water isso 
“light” that if one drinks it after dinner 
he immediately feels hungry again. He 
did not require these inducements to 
cast anchor, and this once with our full 
consent as we saw the little schooner 
dancing at her moorings a mile off. 
We manned the mashooa instantly with 
ten stout hands, as we had to: pull 
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against a heavy sea, and having boarded 
the schooner and found we could get 
a passage to Bushire, I left E. and re- 
turned for our luggage—took an affect- 
ing leave of the Nakhoda who entreated 
us not to leave him—and the Lucknow- 
ites whom we were almost sorry to 
leave, and escaped other partings, from 
the huddled mob of sleepers being 
buried among the bags; then after 
an hour’s hard pulling, with some diffi- 
culty from the wind and darkness, once 
more stood on as pretty a little bit of 
teak timber as ever slid over Oman's 
deep water. What a contrast! The 
Cyrene was fifty tons burden—about 
large enough to make a launch for the 
Hamshee ; yet from the height of her 
tapering masts, at a distance we had 
imagined her to be the larger of the 
two. Here we had the luxury of a 
deck to walk upon—seventy feet from 
stem to stern, twelve in the beam— 
and clean as a drawing-room floor; 
every thing shipshape and in its place ; 
four little brass three pounders on her 
quarter-deck ; crew, twelve Lascars in 
clean check shirts and drawers, and a 
naick* and four Bombay marines. Mr. 
Hales, a warrant officer of the Indian 
navy commanding. He had stopped 
at Gaes for water, and to wait till 
morning or till the wind abates, as 
his little boat could not live in the 
present sca. One piece of intelli- 
gence he gave us was rather disgust- 
ing. The steamer had passed us the 
day we were lying at Linga! It left 
Bombay a month after us. 
13th.—Sailed at four a.m. without 
our water as the wind came fair. Saw 
Hamshee's boat go ashore at day-break 
—neverawake so early before—but want 
I suppose to beat us in and punish us for 
leaving them. Our skipper, on second 
thoughts, deemed it unwise to face a 
nor-wester off the “ Barn hill” without 
plenty of water, so anchored at nine at 
a village opposite Inderabia. Again 
under weigh at eleven, wind still S.E. 
and Hamshee not in sight; probably 
not left her moorings yet; two large 
buggalas lay off the village, one had 
weizhed and actually got her anchor 
on board before our bout returned trom 
shore—yet before she had doused 
her jib and mizen and got her mainsuil 
set, we had passed her by and were six 
miles a-head! Between Inderabia and 
the main-land the channel is too nar- 
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row for a buggala to wear, so they must 
go outside—while our largest eighteen 
gun sloops can beat it up in any wea. 
ther. Only six fathoms water at the 
deepest part. 

Mr. H. recognised these buggalas ag 
some he had seen a few days ago beating 
along ashore with three or four others, 
They had happened to tack out from be. 
hind a point of land just as the Cyrene 
was passing, and Captain H. of the 
Indian navy whom she was taking to 
Bassidore, convinced they were Sheikh 
Hassan’s boats coming out to attack 
him, fell to firing his three pounders 
among them, and nearly drove them 
ashore! They ran away helter skelter, 
being quiet traders and not accustomed 
to be shot at. Captain H. thought the 
Sheikh was going to have revenge on 
him (as he vows he will on somebody,) 
for bad usage he received from Captain 
Sawyer of the Elphinstone cruizer. The 
Commodore in the Gulf, (Captain Pep. 
per,) had been very active in destroying 
pirates, so the Sheikh a dashing corsair, 
determined for the good of his brother 
free-traders to put a stopper on him, 
and thinking he commanded the Elphin- 
stone, sailed boldly alongside her with 
half a dozen large buggalas filled with 
men, whom he concealed below decks, 
and salaaming to the “ Captain Sahib,” 
as soon as they came within reach 
threw grappling irons on board. The 
decks of the buggalas, each of which 
was as large as the cruizer, were in- 
stantly crowded with men shouting and 
tomtoming—sure of their prey. But 
there happened to be a native Serang 
on board the Elphinstone, who, sus- 
pecting the buggalas, had recommended 
Captain S. to be on his guard; and 
he, though not believing there was any 
harm intended, directed all the guns to 
be loaded with grape to their muzzles, 
The Serang was wide awake, and cut 
away the grapples with bis knife the 
moment they were thrown on board— 
and the ship at the same time broach- 
ing to, gave the Sheikh a broadside 
which sunk his two nearest buggalas. 
The crews of these jumped over- 
board and swam for the rest which 
tried to escape under a light breeze, 
but the second lieutenant of the cruizer 
with a party of volunteers gave chase 
in the launch with one of the ship's 
guns, and pulling under the quarters of 
the buggalas sunk two more. The rest 
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were run ashore by the Arabs and de- 
serted, and afterwards taken to Bassi- 
dore and burned. For this Sheikh 
Hassan is determined to have revenge. 
The chief hauut of these pirates used 
to be about Bahrein Island, where they 
could defy pursuit among coral reets 
and shoals with which it is surrounded ; 
but there is now no safety there, as they 
have lately been carefully surveyed by 
our officers who know the channels 
better than the pirates themselves. 
Outside Buhrein is the great pearl 
fishery, at which four or five hundred 
boats, each containing thirty or forty 
divers, are employed during the fishing 
season. ‘The fish are brought on shore 
—buried in pits to rot, and examined 
at leisure afterwards, There are con- 
stant battles between different villages 
who come to plunder each other's stores, 
and some of our cruizers are always 
stationed there at that time to look 
after them and keep the peace. 
Between Busheep and the main-land, 
our old enemy the shumal met us again, 
and kept us beating up the channel till 
nine p. m., when we had weathered 
the island, which is a low bank of sand 
fifteen miles long with several villages 
on it. At this time the wind had fresh- 
ened into a gale, and our little schooner 
which had fought her way valiantly all 
day, at last became quite unmanageable, 
could not be tacked and would scarcely 
wear, the swell threw her about so ; 
rather than lie to in such a sea, we at 
last determined to wear and scud before 
the wind for the only anchorage at the 
eastern extremity of the island. Thus 
in one hour we ran back our last twenty 
four hour’s hard work When we came 
there it was too dark to see the shore ; 
so after all we had to lie to, ina sea 
however much smoother than at the 
upper end of the island. 
14th.—A clear and cloudless sunrise 
found us seven miles below Busheep 
rolling inacalmswell. Here we could 
donothing except catch chims and red- 
snappers, till the afternoon, when a light 
S.E, wind brought us back to the place 
we had run away from. Mem.—Red- 
snappersare good fish, and tough—sharp 
spikes on the dorsal fin but no barb, 
like the chim and better eating. The 
only other comfort we have is, that the 
Hamshee is not in sight and therefore 
worse off than ourselves. Query.—Js 
that acomfort? I believe it is. We 
ought to have more Christian charity ; 
yet I verily believe we are all better 
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pleased than if the Hamshee was a-head 
ofus. This is savage and uncharitable, 
but is it not patriotic ? A buggala hasno 
right to beat an English schooner ; yet 
this they are in the habit of doing 
particularly beating against light breezes 
where there is smooth water and room 
for a long stretch. They lie wonder- 
fully close to the wind. The Imam 
once built an ugly grab-rigged buggala 
which could sail round the best of our 
cruizers, going the people said, right 
in the teeth of the wind. 

15th.—A land wind with a favouring 
swell breathed us gently along in the 
night, but a trankee a-stern has gained 
on us. Nothing can come near a 
trankee in a light breeze. We have 
however distanced two buggalas which 
kept outside and probably lost the land 
wind, 

16th.—The gentle gale still favours. 
The trankee has passed us. In sight 
of the “ Barn hill,” (“Rus ul Serai”) ; 
it is more like a turf stack than either 
barn or serai. Under this is Congoon, 
and near it the ruins of the city Ta- 
hiree, where were said to be stables 
for a hundred horse remaining not long 
ago. We can hear nothing of them 
now nor see any buildings with our 
glasses, though not far from shore. 

17th.—A kind Shurgee (S.E. wind,) 
but little of it. Passed the barn how. 
ever, which is well as it is “the 
father of storms,” and the deep ba 
off it has a tremendous swell in whic 
several of our cruizers have been a/most 
lost. Hooked fine bumphalouses but 
lost them for want of a harpoon to 
bring them on board; having for- 
gotten these in the Hamshee. Caught 
two sharks, and some sucking fish 
which the Lascars cooked for their 
breakfast, though they are as uneatable 
looking vermin as lever saw. They 
swim behind us in shoals, picking up 
every thing that goes onenbeant in a 
calm, but in a storm take an outside 
passage on the ship’s bottom to save 
themselves the trouble of swimming. 
A multitude of these hangers-on must 
retard our progress not alittle. Their 
sucker is very curious—a cartilaginous 
oval mass on the back of the head, with 
a sticky lip or rim, inside which are 
enclosed a number of parallel plates of 
gristle which when laid flat overlap 
each other and form a smooth surface. 
This is applied to the ship’s bottom, 
and adheres firmly by the rim; then 
all the plates being raised perpendicu- 
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lar to the animal's skull push off the 
centre of the sucker, and a space is left 
b2tween each of the plates, which is of 
course a vacuum. When we placed 
the fish upside down on deck they 
stuck so tight that the strongest man 
could not move them, In the water 
their power must of course be much 
greater. 

This afternoon the shumal returned 
fierce as ever—but even that is better 
than a calm. 

18th.—Our little clipper beat bravely 
against the wind all night. Calm again 
in the morning ; but worst of all—as we 
lay in the doldrums between the Hum- 
mocks and the Asses’ Ears,—saw the 
Hugh Lindsay (may her face be black- 
ened,) smoking her filthy way back 
from Bussorah, having passed and re- 
passed us. The sooty coal-heavers 
would scarcely answer our signal. 

19th.—Beat up to the Asses’ Ears in 
the night. In the morning sent ashore 
to the village Kuruya where we got 
two barrels filled with good water ; milk 
and eggs and six hens for a koronee 
(shilling). These are not the food of 
the people here, but luxuries for the 
rich. Fishing boats and date trees sup- 
ply provender for vulgar mouths ; or 
rather date trees alone as it seems they 
supply fishing boats. 

Asses’ Ears thirty miles from Bushire, 
Saw a boat pulling out very hard to 
overtake us as we coasted along a cou- 

le of miles from shore. It was rowed 

y a single barebacked Arab, and had 
a very curious appeurance. After he 
had followed about three miles we lay 
to to let him come along-side, as he 
appeared to have some very important 
business from the exertion he made to 
catch us. He was we thought the 
largest and most athletic man we had 
ever scen ; yet his frail bark was com- 
posed entirely of the stalks of date 
trees tied together with strings, except- 
ing the keel and two or three ribs of 
wood tokeepit in shape, ‘There was 
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adouble bottom with an interval of about 
two feet, the uppermost of which bot. 
toms formed a deck for the rower to sit 
on, and owing to the buoyancy of the ma. 
terial appeared to be quite dry, though 
the water was free to go in and out 
through the whole fabric—bottom, 
sides, and all being transparent, The 
rising and falling of the water inside the 
boat at each stroke of the oars had a 
very singular effect. Having come on 
board and made his salaam, the naked 
giant informed us that the Sheikh of his 
village had an amazing love for the 
“ company Sabib ;” and seeing that this 
was one of the company’s vessels had 
sent him “our slave” with a present of 
some hens. This we thought was very 
kind of the Sheikh, especially as the 
man said he dared not accept any thing 
in payment. After a little further 
palaver, he said the Sheikh would be 
for ever obliged if we would just cast 
anchor for an hour or so opposite a 
village he pointed out, and fire a few 
shots into it—not to do much mischief 
—but only to intimidate the people and 
show them that the Sheikh, his master, 
was the especial friend of the British, 
The Sheikh of this devoted village 
had, it seemed, been making a raid 
upon the other who thought to pay 
him off by help of our guns, having none 
of his own. 

Asses’ Ears, the landmark after the 
Hummocks, composed of small remain- 
ing fragments of the horizontal sand- 
stone stratum which once covered the 
top of the mountain ridge, but is now 
almost washed away. ‘The strata be- 
low are inclined at all angles, red, 
yellow and dark brown layers alter- 
nating with masses of conglomerate, 
which,constantly crumbling away along 
the steep cliffs, would no doubt re- 
ward the geologist with many a relic 
of former seas. Whether they have 
ever heen geologized I know not ; the 
Arabs would give little encouragement 
to such inquisitive researches. 
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A LAST TRIBUTE 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE VERY REV. HENRY RICHARD DAWSON, 


Late Dean of St. Patrick’s. 


Thou—thou hast left us! is it not as though 
A string had broken in the harp of life ? 
All its sweet music dies! and we must go 
On through the battle’s loud and stormy strife, 
And never hear that spirit-soothing strain, 
Thy most melodious life, in this harsh world again ! 


ll. 


The sound that told when snapt “ the silver chord” 
Sent its vibrations deep into all hearts: 
Did we not answer it with sad accord? 
And does not still full many a tear that starts 
Speak somewhat ?—yet how little! we must learn 
To hide thee in our soul as in a funeral urn, 


1Il. 


What lip dares breathe o’er even thy death-sealed ear, 
The full fond burst of blessing or of praise ? 
Hearts quailed before thy modesty severe, 
And admiration like a smothered blaze, 
And reverent love, long breathless, scarce presume 
To lift their voices up in requiem o’er thy tomb. 


Iv. 
If thou hast left amid the conclave high, 
Where meet the brilliant spirits of the land,* 
A saddening cloud where shone that haunting eye 
Of lofty courtesy, and stillness grand, 
Whose power mysterious chained the poet's gaze 
To solemn thought, in youth’s enthusiast days. 


Vv. 


If sorrow thrills the noble and the wise, 
What shall the wretched and the orphan do? 
Where must the poor ones whom the proud despise 
Turn, when that hearse has slowly passed from view ? 
Hunger, and want, and woe !—must they in shame 
Hide now again like guilt, from man their weary claim? 


Vi. 


For like a golden rivulet unseen, 
With mercy's own munificence, flowed on 
That stream which made the human desert green, 
Whate’er thy God had given thee !—’ Tis gone — 
And from cold hearths of misery, a wail 
Rises up after thee from lips untuned and pale. 
negated 


* The Royal Irish Academy. 
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Vil. 
Aye! and if more than gold or food we need— 
Some trivial tenderness that may sustain 
Lone and faint souls when secretly they bleed, 
Where shall we go? Suspicion, or disdain, 
Or wisely calculating fear, would ne’er 
Grant us so much as words, though words are only air.* 


VII. 
Men self-enfolded, as the many are, 
Might smile at thy simplicity divine, 
So high above them—oh! so nobly far 
From their imagination did it shine ! 
Yea, they might rather blush, if they could hear 
Half of what never shall approach their ear ! 


IX. 
But hush, my soul! or take an humbler tone, 
O’er the dear clay that did so humbly dream 
Of its own gentle graciousness—its own 
Unworldly nature !—There do truly beam 
Kind eyes, benign ones, on our earth even yet :— 
But that ethereal mind, that clear sweet orb hath set! 


Le 
The shining weapons of thy warfare here, 

Oh! knightly soldier of the Cross! were not 
Words steeped in bitterness but love :—nor fear, 
Nor deed ignoble soiled them with its blot : 

And now we see thine undishonoured sword 
Laid meekly at the feet of thy ascended Lord. 


XI. 
Thine armour is put off—thy banner hung 
Where that old Minster’s droop in changeless rest— 
Thy helinet laid—those mortal ones among, 
In calm and touching grace upon that breast 
Of innate royalty, whose fight is done, 
Whose better crown of righteousness is won. 


XI. 
What was that helmet ?—what that armour pure ? 
Speak, saintly soul, campassionate and brave ! 
Say, was it not the “certain hope and sure,” 
That keeps the heart from breaking o'er thy grave ? 
Was not thy creed in life in death, “ 1 know 
That my Redeemer liveth !—Yea, and though 


XIIL 
Worms shall destroy this body, yet shall I 
For mine own self behold him."”.— Was not this 
The tenor ever of that harmony, 
Whose breathing truth the cold black aisle doth miss, 
As the last death-chaunt through most solemn tears 
Floats o'er thy shrouded presence down the vale of years? 


® This rather obscure stanza a!ludes to one of those exquisite acts of the late Dean's 
life, which sha'l remain unknown, except to those hearts among whose most sacred re- 
membranees it was early treasured up to continue while life shall last. 
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XIV. 


Yes! not with cadence audible to sense, 
But to a spiritual ear more fine 
We heard the thrilling instrument, gone hence, 
Swell that high anthem!—Now, though choirs divine 
Await thee, yet thy precious dust this once 
Comes back to us to give its low and soft response! 


XV. 


Then ?—Say! departing, say, the golden link 
Is not for ever broken!—Oh, we talk 
Of heaven and holiness —and haply think 
That we are not as others; do we walk 
Like stars, as thou didst, through the night of time, 
Compelling eyes of earth to credit hosts sublime ? 


XVI. 
Our own hearts answer us ;—but thine, so still, 
Beseecheth silence o’er corruption’s rest :— 
Wherefore from words, from thoughts, from tears that will 
Gush incontrollably,—we charge the opprest 
And fainting utterance of our love to cease, 
And only follow thee into eternal peace ! 
E. M. H. 
Dublin, October, 1840. 


A RECOLLECTION OF THE MENAI BRIDGE, 


(Revived by the perusal of an Article in the Edinburgh Review, “The Life and Works 
of Thomas Telford.”’) 


The visible melody of one sweet mind !— 

Its written music stealing through the eye 

Into the listening spirit silently ;— 

This was thy charm, thou play-thing of the wind! 
This was thy spell then, this thy undefined 

Yet loftier potency o’er mind and heart, 

Than the cold gloriousness of daring Art,— 

Or Britain’s power in iron records shrined ! 

There did the enthusiast of an earlier time 

Write upon sky and air his poet-dreams :*— 

In wondrous language modest yet sublime, 

There did he shadow forth his soul that seems 
Blent with the mountains and the sea—and breathes 
Through all those graceful chains and fine-wrought massive wreathes ! 


E.M. H. 


* “ The thrill of Armstrong’s harp had scarcely ceased in the vale of the Liddel, and the 
echo of Mickle’s sweeter strains was dying away among the rocks and woodlands of the Esk, 
when the inspiration was caught by our young enthusizst.” ° q : ° % 
“A feature in Mr, Telford's intellectual character, which is a rare accompaniment of the more 
substantial acquirements of the civil engincer,”—Epjnuurcu Review, Oct. 1339. 
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SIR JOSIAS ROWLEY, BART. G.C.B.y G.C., M.G. 
Admiral of the Blue. 


Is there not something in the aspect of the times, which would seem to 
intimate that we shall again, and speedily, have occasion for the services of our 
naval heroes? Poor fellows, during a great portion of the last war, their noses 
were sadly out of joint. Before the career of our glory, as a land power, com- 
menced, under the seat commander who so repeatedly led our troops to vic- 
tory, during the Peninsular war, the British navy had scourged all their 
enemies from the face of the deep, and were literally sighing, like Alexande mr, 
when he had not other worlds to conquer. Their invincibility was confessed, 
No enemy durst appear before them. The four quarters of the globe were 
filled with trophies of their renown; until every possession of the enemy, in the 
east or in the west, yielded to their’ prowess, and their island sovereign became 
possessed of an empire, the most extended, the most various, the richest in 
resources, naval, military and commercial, that ever acknowledged a single ruler, 
But the very omnipotence of our fleet was the source of their humiliation. 
They were, literally, rendered valueless by their victories. While the 
gazette was announcing victory after victory over the generals of France; 
while Wellington was vanquishing, one by one, the conquerors of Europe; 
while, week after week, the Tower guns were pealing forth those electrical 
announcements, which fecalled to the national mind the days of Cressy 
and of Agincourt, it was perfectly pitiable to see the dolorous and lugu- 
brious countenances of our brave and honest jack-tars, who well remem. 
bered that when glory was going, they used to have their share; but who now 
felt, bitterly felt, that the days of their Howes and their Nelsons, and their 
Rodneys had gone by; and that, in the defence of the country, the red coats 
had_a monopoly of honour and ef danger. Poor fellows, our hearts used to 
bleed for them. They literally resembled Carleton’s “ Neal Malone,” when 
he went about complaining that “he was blue-moulded for want of a beating.” 
How gladly, had we the power, would we have conjured up a fleet for the 
enemy, in the place of the many that were destroyed, just to keep the blue- 
jackets in good humour, by giving them, for a short time, something to do, 
But miracles, upon the briny element, could only be performed by themselves ; 
and they have been just as seldom known to make an enemy, as to have always 
been disposed to find one. Accordingly, having accomplished. every thing, 
what remained for them todo? The armaments of France and Spain were 
scattered before them, and every foreign dependency of the enemy had acknow- 
ledged them as victors. In their case, the saying had been almost literally 
verified, that one shall chase a thousand. But it sometimes happens that the 
huntsman is so successful that he destroys all his own game, and so utterly 
leaves the woods untenanted, that he resorts to them in vain for any amusement. 
So it was with poor jack-tar, He could get no one to stand up against him. 
What would he not give for a dashing squadron of Parlez vous, if it were only 
just to put him in mind of old times, by making them quail before British 
thunder. But (and small blame to them for that same) they were not to be 
had for love or money. And he must even be content to listen to the Tower 
guns announcing the victories of Wellington, while with folded arms, he chews 
his tobacco, or sips his grog, and hopes he may yet live to see the day, when 
those same guns will tell azain, as they often told before, some tale in which he 
may find his meed of praise, and which will be connected with an additional 
wreath of glory to be worn yet by our naval defenders. 

It is, in fact, the near prospect of the period thus fondly anticipated by 
eur dejected tars, which has caused us to turn our attention to’ some of the 
yet living worthies of whom Great Britain may well be proud, and who are 
fs modest and as unobtrusive in private life, as they are active and enters 
prising in the hour of danger. 

The navy was a stirring service, when Admiral Sir Josias Rowley entered 
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upon his honourable career. Sir William Rowley, Vice Admiral of England, 
Admiral of the Fleet, anda Lord of the Admiralty, was his grandfather. This 
gallant officer died in 1768. The subject of the present sketch is the second 
son of Clotworthy Rowley, a barrister, who served as member for Downpatrick 
in the Irish parliament. 

He entered the navy in 1777, being rated as Midshipman in the Alexander, 
74, commanded by Lord Longford. He obtained his lieutenancy on the 26th 
of November, 1783 ; was promoted to the rank of commander on the 14th 
of March, 1794; and upon the 6th of April, 1795, was gazetted as Post Captain. 

During this long period of service, Captain Rowley had little opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, except by that zeal and activity in a subordinate station, 
which afforded the best promise of future eminence, when the sphere of his 
duties became wider and more exalted. He was now appointed to the coms 
mand of the Raisonable, of 64 guns, and was present with Sir Robert Calder, 
in the action off Ferrol, on July 22, 1805; on which occasion his duty was well 
performed. 

At the end of the year 1805, he accompanied the expedition sent against the 
Cape of Good Hope, under Sir Home Popham, and Sir David Baird, and was 
not alittle serviceable to these gallant officers, by the skill and the activity 
with which he superintended the arrangements, which so speedily terminated in 
the reduction of that important possession, and its permanent annexation to the 
British empire. 

It has often been observed, that nothing is more important than that a mutual 
good understanding should subsist between the naval and military portions of 
those armaments, which are destined for foreign service. By disunion and 
jealousy, it has often happened that the most hopeful projects have been de- 
feated. By union and concord, it not unfrequently has taken place, that sug- 
cesses, even surpassing expectation, have been accomplished. Were it not for 
such disunion, during an early period of the last century, it is most probable that 
Great Britain would have long'since been in possession of a commanding posi- 
tion in the Gulf of Mexico, by which her maritime importance’ would ‘be 
greatly increased ; and were it not for the admirable unanimity which subsisted 
between Capt. Rowley, and the commanders of those land forces with whom 
he was appointed to co-operate, it is more than probable that one of the most 
valuable of our dependencies would never have been brought into subjection to 
the British crown. 

Having completed the conquest of the Cape, Captain Rowley proceeded with 
Sir Home Popham to South America, where he was a witness of the disastrous 
attempt upon Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video, which terminated so unhappily 
to the British forces. He was employed by General Whitelocke in transporting 
the artillery from the place of debarkation to the city of Buenos Ayres, and well 
and ably did he perform that important duty. “In this fatiguing service,” 
says rear Admiral Murray, who had succeeded to the chief command on _thaf 
station, “the persevering conduct of Captains Rowley and Joyce, merited the 
highest encomiums. They had to drag the cannon for miles through swamps, 
and the men were always harnessed to them.” 

Upon the failure of this expedition, he returned to his former station, and 
very soon had an opportunity of being very creditably distinguished. 

Captain Rowley was not only a punctual performer of ali the duties, which 
were his especial charge, but a keen observer of every thing about him, by which 
the interests of the service could be promoted. ‘The Mauritius were at this 
time the stronghold of the French, in the eastern seas. The Isle of Bourbon, 
or of Buonaparte, as it was then called, and the Isle of France, then in the pos- 
session of the French, were conveniently situated for the annoyance of our 
trade ; and furnished depots, which might be said to be admirable recruiting’ 
stations, and to present a sort of point d’appui for any large French force which 
might obtain a footing upon the continent of India. 

The harbour of St. Paul’s was long the rendezvous of the French cruisers, by 
which our merchantmen were severely annoyed ; and the La Caroline frigate, 
having succeeded, notwithstanding the strictness of our blockade, in entering. 
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the harbour with a prize of two homeward-bound Indiamen, richly laden, Cap. 
tain Rowley determined to attack the place, provided he could obtain such 
assistance by land as might furnish reasonable ground for expecting that the 
attack would be successful. 

For this purpose, he carefully furnished himself with all the information 
requisite, in order to prevail upon the gallant officer commanding at Roderiguez, 
Lieutenant Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry Keating, to enter into his views ; and 
so circumstantially accurate was the knowledge which he obtained of all the 
localities respecting which, in the intended operations, the arrangements were 
to be made, that the plan of the attack was made with as much precision as if 
the commanding officer had personally inspected the ground, and ultimately 
carried into effect with as much confident daring, as if, humanly speaking, it 
must be successful. 

‘The whole disposable force destined for this enterprize, consisted of 368 
soldiers, 100 seamen, and 135 marines; and these were embarked in the 
Nereide frigate, commanded by Captain Nesbit Josiah Willoughby, at dusk, 
on the evening of September 20th, 1809, and proceeded, together with the rest 
of the blockading squadron, towards their destination. The following is a copy 
of the order addressed by Colonel Keating to the troops, for their direction 
during the operations which were about to commence ; which we give not only 
because it is a document most creditable to that distinguished officer, but also, 
because it shows the minuteness and the speciality of the information upon which 
he relied, and thus speaks strongly in favour of the vigilance and the industry 
of his informant, Captain Rowley. i 


“ORDER BY COLONEL KEATING. 


“On board His Majesty's Ship, La Nereide, off the Isle of Buonaparte at Sea, 20th 
September, 1809. 


«‘ DETACHMENT ORDERS, 

1 st.—Watch-word for the night, ‘ Forward !’ 

“2d.—The object of this descent upon the town of St. Pauls is to secure the batteries, 
and compel the enemy’s shipping to surrender to his Majesty’s arms. 

«3d.— The force destined to this attack must necessarily,from the position of the bat- 
teries, be formed into three columns. 

“4th, First, the reserve composed of 80 men of the Pompadours, and 80 of the 
Royal Marines, belonging to his Majesty’s ships, Raisonable and La Nereide, under 
the command of Captain Forbes, 56th regiment. 

“ Second column,composed of the detail of the second battalion of the 2d regiment of 
Bombay Native Infantry, under the command of Captain Imlach. 

“ Third, the centre column, composed of 100 seamen, under Captain Willoughby, of 
the Royal Navy; and the remainder of the Pompadours and Marines, under Captain 
Hanna. 

“5th,—Lieutenant-Colonel Keating will first land with the Reserve, to cover the de- 
barkation of the other two columns, which, on landing, are immediately to commence 
their march in the following order, and with the strictest silence. 

“6th.—The Reserve is to proceed by the road leading to St. Pauls, until it passes the 
bridge over the lake, when it is to change its route to the left, and take possession of the 
barracks, the eight brass field pieces, which are in front of the buildings, and secure the 
second in command with the other prisoners, After performing this duty, the Reserve 
is to proceed to the second battery on the left, named upon the Plan of Attack (a copy 
of which is given to the officers in command of columns) ‘La Pirre.’ After destroying 
the guns, and blowing up the magazine, the Reserve is to proceed to La Centiere, where 
it will receive further orders from the commanding officer. 

“7th.—The second column, after passing the river Galette, is to proceed along the 
sea-side, until it reaches a rivulet that runs from the lake into the bay, Captain Imlach 
will here be very particular in directing his men to the left, towards the lake up the bed 
of the rivulet, until he passes the right flank of the battery ; he will then move out to the 
right, and form towards the sea, which will bring him opposite to, and within pistol-shot 
of, the rear of the battery Lamboucere, which, being open to the land, he will immediately 
take possession of, spike the guns, and then proceed to the battery La Centiere, where 
he will receive further directions from the commanding officer, 
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« 8th.—Lieutenant- Colonel Keating, with the third column, will proeeed directly upon 
the battery La Centiere, which is considered the main post ; and a force will be detached 
from hence to take possession of the battery La Neuf. 

« 9th. — These orders are intended, in the event of our debarkation not being immedi- 
ately discovered ; but should the enemy have time to form, which is to be expected, the 
commanding officer will give such other necessary orders in person, according to 
their position, strength of ground and numbers, as may most tend to insure the object of 

tack. 
¢ «“]0th.—The batteries are all open to the land: the only thing therefore the officers 
and men have to guard against are some long iron spikes, commonly called ‘ Crows 
Feet,’ which are placed rather thick for the defence of the rear of the batteries, The 
men are on no account to load until ordered. Every thing is to be carried by the bay- 
onet, which has never been known to fail, when directed by Englishmen. 

«11th,—The men are to land with one day’s provisions cooked. 

“(Signed ) H. S. Keatine, 
« Lieut.-Colonel Commanding.” 


Let it suffice to say, these orders were literally carried into effect, with the 
precision of troops on a field day. The gallant force by land and sea were at 
all points successful. The captured vessels, the Streatham and the Europe, to- 
aber with property to a large amount, were recovered from the enemy ; all 
the defences, and the only safe anchorage in the island was destroyed ; a frigate 
of 46 guns, a brig of 15 guns, and three merchantmen were captured. One 
ship was burned on the stocks, and three destroyed; while our total loss in 
effecting this signal service consisted in 22 killed, 76 wounded and four 
missing. 

But a more signal, and a more permanent result, was to follow from this 
dashing exploit, than any by which it was immediately attended. Lord Minto 
was, at this time, Governor-General of India, and what was already accom- 
plished in the harbour of St. Pauls, suggested to him the practicability of 
effecting a conquest of the whole island. A force was immediately set apart 
for that purpose, and placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, 
which, escorted by the squadron under Captain Rowley, very soon made their 
appearance off St. Marie, about two leagues eastward from the tower of St. 
Denis. We cannot afford to dwell, in detail, upon the manceuvres, by which, 
both by land and by sea, the officers in the United Service were signalized. Suf- 
fice it to say, a landing was effected, not without difficulty, from the state of the 
weather, and the nature of the coast ; and, that once accomplished, every thing 
else seemed easy. Immediate dispositions were made for an attack upon St. 
Denis; but before it could commence, an officer appeared, bearing an offer of 
capitulation, upon honourable terms ; which being acceded to, the whole of the 
island became subject to the British crown. 

Meanwhile, it was the lot of some of our vessels to experience severe reverses in 
these seas ; while for Captain Rowley was reserved the proud distinction of vindi- 
cating the character of the British navy, and visiting an insolent and an elated 
enemy with signal retribution. 

Two of our frigates, the Sirius and the Magicienne, were destroyed, and two 
others captured, in a gallant attempt upon some French vessels, lying in the 
harbour of Sud East, opposite to I'Isle de la Passe. The resistance was noble, 
as may well be supposed, as long as to continue it would not have argued valour 
but desperation ; and the noble bearing of the gallant officers, who were com- 
pelled, at length, by overwhelming numbers, to submit, is still, by those who 
= on acquainted with the glorious annals of the British navy, proudly remem- 

ered. 

On the morning of the 12th of September, 1810, Captain Rowley, in com- 
pany with the Otter, sloop and Staunch gun-brig, sailed from St. Paul's bay, 
with a view to attack two French frigates then lying in the offing, to windward. 
As he proceeded, he was met by the Africaine, commanded by Captain Corbet, 
which joined him in the chase, and by superior sailing, outstripped her compa- 
nions, and came up single-handed with the enemy. A severe contest ensued, 
during which the Africaine had to sustain the combined hostility of her as- 
sailants. The winds, which suddenly at that moment became light and variable, 
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prevented the Boadicea from coming to her assistance ; and Captain Rowley was 
so little prepared for what actually took place, that when the firing was first 
observed, some five miles a-head of his vessel, he supposed that Captain Cor. 
bet’s intention was merely to cripple the enemy, in order to enable the united 
British forces the sooner to close with them. But the French knew too well 
their advantage, not fully to avail themselves of it; and both vessels, with all their 
fury, assailed the British ship, which soon became unmanageable under theip 
fire ; one of them having been enabled to take a most destructive raking position ; 
and after a contest of about an hour and a half, during which prodigies of 
valour were performed by the British sailors, the Africiane surrendered, having 
had thirty-six killed, amongst whom was the gallant Captain Corbet, and 
ninety-two wounded. 

Commodore Rowley with the Boadicea, Otter, and Staunch, pursued the enemy. 
who abandoned the Africaine at his approach, leaving an officer and nine French. 
men in charge of her with most of the wounded, and about eighty-three of the 
crew, whom the French had not time to remove. The frigates which had 
effected the capture of the Africane, were the Astree and the Iphigenia. The 
Commodore returned to St. Paul's Bay with the recaptured Africaine, and again 
prepared to pursue the enemies of his country. He had not been many hours 
at anchor before they made their appearance. 

The French imperial frigate Venus, in company with the Victor corvette, 
had, on the early part of the morning of the 18th of September, captured his 
Majesty's ship Ceylon, having on board General Abercrombie and his Staff, 
bound for the Isle of Bourbon, and destined to the chief command of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces in these seas. The victorious ships, and the captured 
vessel, were soon descried by Captain Rowley, who, in concert with his former 
companions, the Otter sloop, and the Staunch brig, weighed anchor, and made 
sail to meet them. The Boadicea having the advantage of a fresh breeze, 
neared the enemy rapidly. The only one which appeared not disabled had a 
crippled ship in tow ; this she cast off to save herself by flight. The third ship 
having no topmasts, and only her courses to set, bore up to assist her crippled 
consort. This enabled the gallant Rowley to run close alongside, and witha 
few well directed broadsides, he soon silenced her fire, and she displayed a Bri- 
tish flag at her mainmast head. She proved to be the French imperial frigate 
La Venus, 44 guns, with a compliment of 380 men, victualled and stored for six 
months, and commanded by Monsieur Hamelyn, senior officer of the French 
squadron in the Indian Seas. In this action La Venus had nine men killed, 
and fifteen wounded, 

The Ceylon was immediately retaken by Captain Tomkinson, in the Otter. 

On the 21st of September, the Commodore had returned with his prizes to 
St. Paul's Bay, where his friend Colonel Keating, gave him every assistance, 
and filled up the complements of the ships with soldiers from his garrison, 

The Boadicea had no one killed, and only two wounded in the action. The 
successes of Commodore Rowley prepared the way for the final reduction of 
the Isle of France. 

This brilliant affair is thus alluded to by Admiral Bertie, who at that time 
had the chief naval command upon that station. 


«“ A momentary superiority thus obtained by the enemy, was promptly and decisively 
crushed, by the united zeal, judgment, perseverance, skill and intrepidity of Captain 
Rowley, who, in the Boadicea, almost alone and unsupported, but by the never failing 
energies and resources of his active and intelligent mind, under circumstances, as may 
easily be imagined, of extreme anxiety, mortification, and disappointment, in a few 
hours not only re-took two of the King’s ships that had also fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, but captured the largest frigate possessed by the French in the Indian 
seas, and thus restored the British naval pre-eminence in that quarter, which his 
talents had long so successfully contributed to maintain,” 


Thus we find Captain Rowley contributing the first hint which led to the 
conception of the enterprize which terminated in the capture of the isle of 
Bourbon ; and also, at a most critical moment, by his individual gallantry, 
restoring our naval ascendancy, which had experienced a temporary depression, 
and rescuing from the hands of the enemy the gallant officer to whom was en- 
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trusted the important duty of capturing the isle of France, by which the entire 
extinction of the French influence in the Indian seas would be effected. 

The great obstacle to this latter enterprise, was, the difficulty of finding a 
proper place for the debarkation of a sufficient number of troops. The coast 
was an iron bound coast, surrounded with formidable breakers; and there 
seemed to be but little hope of finding anchorage for the numerous transports 
by which the troops and their appointments should be conveyed. But the zeal, 
the activity, and the intelligence of Captain Rowley, were found in this case as 
serviceable as they had often been before. A channel, in Grande Bay, pre- 
viously but little known, was, under his directions, sounded by moonlight ; by 
means of it a landing was effected, which took the enemy by surprize; and so 
completely did the position of the British troops give them the command of the 
place, that, in a very short time, the Governor General, De Caen, proposed 
terms of capitulation, and the whole island was surrendered. Captain Rowley 
had the honour of being one of the two British officers, by whom, on the part of 
the General commanding in chief, the terms of the capitulation were adjusted. 

In Parliament, when the thanks of both Houses were moved to Lord Minto, 
as the Governor General under whom these brilliant exploits had been performed, 
and these solid advantages had been secured, in the eastern seas, full justice, on 
all hands, was done to Captain Rowley. He was not only mentioned with the 
highest praise by Ministers, but the chief objection alleged by Mr. Sheridan to 
the vote, was, that were it not for what he had done, in wresting, with such con- 
summate promptitude and bravery, their momentary superiority from the 
French, the whole project would have been defeated. 

By this conquest, the British became possessed of an immense quantity of 
stores and valuable merchandize, six large frigates, three smaller ships of war, 
five gun-boats, three captured Indiamen, and twenty-eight merchant vessels ; 
while our loss did not amount to more than 150 men, in killed and wounded, 

But the position of the island, in relation to our trade, made the possession of 
it still more important— 


« The isle of France,” (says the Abbé Reynal) ‘‘ must always be allowed to be one of 


the most valuable possessions for any nation desirous of trading to Asia. It is situated 
in the African seas, just at the entrance of the Indian Ocean. As it lies a little out of 
the common track, its expeditions can be carried on with greater secrecy. Those who 
wish it was nearer to our continent, do not consider that if it were so, it would be impos- 
sible to reach the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel in a month’s time, and the more 
distant Gulfs in two months ; which, to a nation, who, like the French, have no sea-port 
in Hindostan, is an inestimable advantage. This island, though in the same parallel of 
latitude as the barren and scorching coast of Africa, is temperate and comparatively 
healthy. The soil is stony, but tvlerably fertile. Experience has shown that it will 
produce most of the necessaries, and even some of the luxuries, of life. Whatever it 
may want, may be supplied from Madagascar, and from Bourbon, where the inhabitants 
have retained simplicity of manners, and a taste for hushandry. Great Britain sees, 
with a jealous eye, her rivals possessed of a settlement, which may prove. the ruin of her 
lourishing trade with Asia, Alt the breaking out of a war, her,-utmost efforts will cer- 
tainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her richest treasures. What a misfortune to 
France, should she suffer herself to be deprived of it 1” 


Undoubtedly, the philosophic Abbé has by no means over-rated the value of 
this island. And we are glad to say that, at the conclusion of the war in 1814, 
our own Government appeared fully sensible of its importance ; for while the 
island of Bourbon was restored to the French, this island was, by the eighth 
article of the definitive treaty between France and the Allied Powers, ceded in 
full property and sovereignty to his Britannic Majesty. Let us hope that neither 
force nor fraud shall ever be able to wrest it from the British crown. 

Captain Rowley returned to England with Admiral Bertie’s despatches, de- 
tailing this cheering news. He was, himself, most honourably mentioned ; and 
was immediately appointed to the America of 74 guns, with which he proceeded 
to the Mediterranean. 


“ On the 9th of May, 1812, being on a cruize in the Gulf of Genoa, in company 
with the Leviathian, 74, and the Eclaire sloop, he chased a fleet of merchant vessels, 
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deeply laden, under the Latteries of Languilla. At daybreak, on the following morn. 
ing, the marines were landed, and stormed the batteries, mounting nine heavy guns, 
and a mortar, whilst the boats of the squadron brought out sixteen of the Vessels, and 
destroyed the remainder This service was performed with the loss of four men 
killed, twenty-one wounded, and eleven drowned. This latter was occasioned by the 
America’s yaw! being sunk by a chance shot from the only gun that could bear on the 
boats, as they approached the shore.”* 


The squadron stationed upon the coast of Naples and Sicily, were, subse. 
quently, under his command ; and, in the month of December, 1813, he made a 
escent upon the coast of Italy, with a view to surprising Leghorn. But the 
state of the weather, and the inadequacy of his force, rendered the project un. 
successful ; not, however, before a considerable demonstration was made, and 
much damage done to the enemy. 

In the following year, the force under Lord William Bentick, destined by its 
gallant commander to an attack upon Genoa, was placed under his charge, and 
conveyed to those points of the coast from which an assault upon the enemy 
would be most successful. Nothing could exceed the zeal and the intrepidit 
displayed both by the land and the sea forces engaged in this affair,—but their dis- 
appointment, when, by the appearance of several line-of-battle ships, under the 
command of Sir Edward Pellew, the enemy were so dismayed, that, without 
striking a blow, they surrendered. On the following morning our troops were 
put in possession of the works, while our ships entered the mole, where they 
found, besides a number of merchant men, four fine brigs of war. 

On the 2d of November, 1813, Captain Rowley, who was now recognised as 
one of the most promising officers in the service, was created a baronet ; andat 
the general promotion in the same year, was appointed colonel of the royal 
martines—on the 4th June, 1814, he was promoted to be Rear Admiral ; and in 
1815, he was amongst those distinguished persons who were nominated to be 
Knight Commanders of the Bath. 

Upon the return of Buonaparte from Elba, he accompanied Lord Exmouth, 
as second in command, to the Mediterranean, where he remained but a short 
time, owing to the speedy termination of the campaign, by the decisive victory 
at Waterloo. 

In 1818, he succeeded Sir Benjamin Hallowell, as Commander-in-chief on 
the Irish station ; where he hoisted his flag in the Spenser, of 74 guns, and 
continued for the customary period of three years; during which he cultivated 
the arts of peace, quite as successfully as, in more stirring times, the sterner 
duties of his proper vacation ; and endeared himself to his fellow citizens quite 
as much, as he had made himself, when the occasion required it, formidable to 
the enemy. In 1819, the corporation of the city of Cork presented him with 
his freedom in a gold box; and in 1821, the borough of Kinsale sent him, 
as its representative, to the imperial parliament ; and on the 19th July, of the 
same year, (1821) he was advanced to a Vice- Admiral. 

In 1833, he was appointed Commander-in-chief, on the Mediterranean 
station; on the 10th of January, 1837, he was advanced to the rank of 
Admiral of the Blue ; and returned from the Mediterranean in the summer of 
that year, with his flag on board H.M.S. Caledonia, of 120 guns, commanded 
by his relative Captain George B. Martin; having served the customary period. 

e was felieved by Admiral the Honourable Sir Robert Stopford ; and on the 
4th of July, in the present year, he received the gratifying distinction of 
Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 

Such is Sir Josias Rowley ;—full of years and honours ;—a genuine specimen 
of a British seaman of the highest class ; combining the peculiar ésprit of his 
noble profession, with all the graces of polished life, and the gentleness and 
benignity which become the Christian. Long may he be spared to the circle 
which he cheers, and the country which he adorns ; and may Great Britain, in 
her hour of peril, if ever it should come, never want such defenders. 

The Admiral’s residence is Mount Campbell, Drumsna, County Leitrim, 
where he makes himself very useful as a magistrate, and is deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, 


_— 


® Marshall’s Naval Biography, vol. 1, part ii, p. 533, 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


We propose to invite the attention of 
our readers to the consideration of a 
question which engaged no small share 
of the attention of parliament during 
the lust session—the present condition 
of the Church of Scotland. We feel 
it to be one of immense importance, 
not only in its bearings upon that 
country, but upon the empire at large. 
At the present moment, with the peo- 
ple of Scotland, if it is not paramount 
to every other question, it is regarded 
with an intensity of interest certainly 
not second to any exhibited in the case 
of any other question by which the 
national mind has been at-any period 
excited. Their church is that which, 
above all other institutions, has given 
a distinctive character to the Scottish 
people. It has been, as it were, 
their child, produced in times of peril 
with many throes and much anguish ; 
and is consequently regarded with a 
fondness of parental endearment, by 
which they are not only blinded to 
what we would call defects and ble- 
mishes, but led to regard them us ex- 
cellencies by which, as compared with 
other churches, they are most advan- 
tageously distinguished.’ We need not 
assure our readers that it forms no 
part of our object to enter upon a con- 
troversial discussion respecting any of 
the essential differences, by which the 
Scottish Church is distinguished from 
our own, Suffice it to say, for the 
present, that it is the church establish- 
ed by law in one portion of the united 
empire ; that, by repeated ucts of the 
legislature, its existence has been re- 
cognised, and its stability decreed ; and 
that the taith of government has been 
pledged to the muintenance, within the 
realm of Scotland, of the principle 
upon which it is founded, Our object, 
therefore, is irrespective of the wisdom 
or the folly of any of those doctrinal, or 
ecclesiastical peculiarities, by which, as 
a religious institute, it is marked. We 
regurd it as the church of a people 
who achieved its establishment through 
sufferings and blood; and who look 
upon it not only as a high prized means 
of grace, but us a trophy of national 
independence, And our heart's de- 
Vou. XVIe 


sire is, that the question which has 
arisen, and by which its very existence 
as an establish ment has been corpro- 
mised, should be presented to the 
mind of the empire at large, divested 
of every thing sectarian or polemical, 
and as it ought to be viewed by im- 
partial men, who are desirous of main- 
taining national good faith, upon asub- 
ject involving the highest interests, 
and at the same time engaging the 
deepest affections, of an ardent, a de» 
termined, and an energetic people, 

Nor will it, we flatter ourselves, be 
without in'erest to the people of Scot 
lund themselves, that the question 
should be taken up in a quarter where 
the absence of many of the disturbing 
influences by which the minds of most 
Scotchmen must be more or less. in- 
fluenced, either upon the one side or 
the other, bids fair to ensure that ealm« 
ness and that impartiality, without 
which no greatly contested matter was 
ever yet wisely decided, A by-stan- 
der, it bas been often said, sees more 
into the game than those who are ine 
tently engaged in the play ; and, assure 
edly, the fierce contention in which the 
members of the Scottish Church are at 
present engaged, is one not favourable 
to that balanced and comprehensive 
entertainment of the subject in all its 
bearings, which would best guarantee 
that wisely deliberative course of ac- 
tion, by which, whilst the integrity of 
the Scottish establishment was care- 
fully guarded, the sympathies of all 
moderate and enlightened Christians 
in every part of the empire would be 
effectually secured, It is on these 
grounds, we confess, that we have 
brought ourselves to the conviction, 
that to abstain any longer from putting 
forward our deliberate judgment re~ 
specting the points at issue, would be 
to abandon our bounden duty. Nor 
are we without a hope, that the tem- 
per which we have resolved to observe 
in the discussion, as well as the matter 
of our observations, may be of some 
use in leading to such an adjustment 
as shall conduce not @ little to the 
peace and the well-being of the em- 
pire. 
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But, before the Irish or the English 
reader can understand what it is which 
has placed the Church of Scotland in 
its present disagreeable position of col- 
lision with the civil courts, a brief des- 
cription of its origin, its history, and 
its constitution, is indispensible. And 
in this we shall abstain, as much as pos- 
sible, from every topic of a controver- 
ted nature, and content ourselves with 
such a summary of facts and principles, 
as may be collected from those legal, 
and ecclesiastical, and constitutional 
authorities, from which there can be no 
appeal. This is the more necessary, 
because, in any thing which has as yet 

red upon the subject, it has not 
been done. When Scotchmen discuss 
the subject, on either side, they do so, 
taking for granted a vast deal of in- 
formation which is, no doubt, very fa- 
miliar to themselves, but which is 
wholly unknown to at least nine out of 
every ten of their English or Irish 
readers. They plunge at once “in 
medias res ;” and although such may 
be a very good commencement for an 
epic, it is a very bad one for a polemi- 
eal or a controversial argument. _ 

The reformation in Seotland, our 
readers are aware, differed, in the 
mode of its accomplishment, in many 
and important particulars, from that 
which took place in England. In the 
latter country, it owed its commence- 
ment to the king, and was promoted 

some of the leading members of the 
rehy. In the former, it was 
chiefly brought about by the zeal and 
the intrepidity of individuals in com- 
ratively humble stations ; and was, 
in the end, forced by the people upon 
their sovereign and the parliament, in- 
stead of being forced by the suve- 
= the parliament upon the 


Accordingly, its democratic origin 
has given rise to a democratic consti- 
tution, by which, in all the chances and 
changes which it underwent in subse- 
quent times, it continues to be distin- 
guished. From its cradle to its mature 
manhood, it bore the vigorous impress 
of the mind of John Knox; nor did 
it, at any period of its imbecility or 
decrepitude, cease to bear that general 
resemblance to its author and founder, 
by which its origin and parentage might 
be clearly ascertained. Proceed we 
now to present to the reader a brief 
description of Scottieh ecclesiastical 
polity, as devised and instituted by 
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Knox and his fellow-labourers, and 
confirmed by various acts, both of 
the Scottish and British Parliaments, 
by which the presbyterian form of 
worship was declared the established 
worship of the former kingdom, 

First, there is, in every parish, a 
court called the Kirk session. This 
consists of the elders of the pa. 
rish, men of good repute and Sagacity, 
who exercise a concurrent jurisdiction 
with the minister, in all matters that 
come before them. In this court the 
number of members may be suid to 
average five, the proportion of elders 
being, gencrally, two to every thousand 
of the population. The elders are lay. 
men, who exercise certain clerical func. 
tions, analogous to those of deacons in 
the primitive church. They are regu. 
larly, according to the presbyterian 
ritual, ordained to their office, and 
have, each, their allotted district, within 
which it is their duty to visit the sick, 
promote the instruction of the young, 
and exercise, respecting the entire po- 
pulation, a general moral superintend. 
ence. 

Second, there isa diocesan court called 
a presbytery. In this resides what we 
would call the presbyterian episcopal 
functions. It presides over a district, 
which may be said, on un average, to 
comprise fourteen parishes ; and consists 
of the ministers of these parishes, with 
an elder from each. To this court a 
pertains the privilege of granting li- 
censes to preach, of ordaining, suspend- 
ing, or deposing ministers, examining the 
parochial school masters, and exercising, 
respecting glebe lands and ecclesiastical 
buildings, a certain civil jurisdiction, 
somewhat anulovous, we believe, to that 
of the chapters of our cathedrals. Of 
these diocesan courts there are in Seot- 
land, at present, thirty-two ; but thenum- 
ber is not necessarily fixed to that limit, 
there being, constitutionally, a capacity 
of increase, so that their number may be 
argmented according to the increase 
of the population, To this court lies 
an appeal from the Kirk session; 
that is, from all the parochial courts 
within its bounds. 

Third, there is the provincial court, 
termed the synod, which includes, on 
an average, five presbytcries, or five 
courts such as that above described. 
Of this court, all the members of the 
several presbyteries are members. 
Thete are, ut present, sixteen synods 
in Scotland. To them a right of ap- 
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1 lies from the inferior courts ; and 
the hearing of such appeals constitutes 
the chief part of their duties. 

Fourth, the general assembly, or 
supreme court of Scottish ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, consists, at present, of 493 
members, of whom 238 are ministers, 
and 175 elders. These are considered 
as so many lay or clerical representa- 
tives from the respective preshyteries 
by whom they are sent. € propor- 
tion sent from each presbytery varies 
with the extent of the presbytery, or 
the number of parishes of which it 
consists, The lowest, which consists 
of twelve parishes, returns three repre- 
sentatives ; the highest, which consists 
of fifty-three. returns fifteen. The 
clerical members returned by the pres- 
byteries, are double the number of lay 
members ; but the difference in favour 
of the former, which this arrangement 
would occasion, is to a considerable 
extent, counterbalanced by the 
burghs, which return sixty-seven lay 
elders. To this court, an appeal lies 
from all the inferiors ; and it is under- 
stood to possess legislative, as well as 
judicial powers, By the latter, it re- 
verses, or confirms, the judgment of 
the inferior assemblies, and may pro- 
ceed to enforce the penalty of excom- 
munication. By the former, it may 
do any constitutional act, which is not 
in contravention of the laws of the land, 
and by which, in its judgment, the 
mare efficient working of the system 
of presbyterian polity may be secured. 
To guard against hasty, or intemperate 
legislation, it is provided, that no mo- 
tion can be introduced, without having 
been first submitted to a small com- 
mittee, and there approved of ; and 
ulso, that no one assembly can repeal 
or enact un ecclesiastical law. All 
such laws must, in order to their being 
received as the laws of the church, 
pass the ordeal of a scrutiny, be- 
fore all the diocesan courts, They 
thus remain for a year, as it were, in 
suspense ; and not until they have 
been ratified by an approval of the 
majority of the presbyteries, are they 
considered binding upon the people. 

The Kirk session meet ouce a 
week; the presbyteries, or the dio- 
cesan courts,once a month; the pro- 
vincial courts or synods, twice a year ; 
and the general assembly once a year. 

Such is the constitution of the Scot- 
tish Church—such the system under 
which, for centuries, the ecclesiastical 


affairs of that kingdom have been ad- 
ministered. We omit all controversy 
respecting its orthodoxy, or its wis- 
dom. These are considerations upon 
which it would be altogether foreign 
to our purpose at present to enter. 
We inquire only, has it been guaran- 
teed by law ; and is the faith of Eng- 
land pledged for its maintenance ? 
And these are questions which it re- 
quires no great historical research to 
answer very distinctly in the affirma» 
tive. The Scottish Church, and the 
Scottish people, therefore, have a right 
to expect, that their system of eccle- 
siastical regimen, such as it is, should 
be faithfully maintained; and that no 
encroachment of the civil power, by 
which their rights and privileges might 
be unduly abridged, should be sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of the United 
Kingdom, 

Our readers will not mistake us as 
approving, in the abstract, of the spirit 
of democracy by which this ecelesias- 
tical constitution is pervaded. We 
by no means do so. Our mature con- 
viction is in favour of another, and a 
very different system. But we must 
deal with the question as practical 
men, who see clearly that the time for 
acting on abstract convictions has gone 
by ; and who are satisfied, that the 
only settlement of the present distract- 
ing dispute, by which Scotland, from 
one end to the other, is conyulsed and 

itated, must be one which offers no 
violence to national prejudice, and in- 
vades not those dear bought spiritual 
rights, which have been so frequently 
confirmed by kings and parliaments, 
and which were so solemnly recognised 
in the act of union. It is one thing to 
suy what might be desirable, before 
this constitution was finally establish- 
ed ; it is another, and a very different 
thing, to say, how any disturbance 
which may Love taken place in its 
elements, should be adjusted. And we 
trust that no sane individual will ever 
think, in such a case, of any remedy, 
which Scottish jealousy could fai 
construe into an invasion of their po I 
ritual independence. 

Whatever may be said of the ab- 
stract fitness of such an ecclesiastical 
constitution for such a people, no one 
can doubt that its action has exercised 
a very important influence on the na- 
tional mind. It must be apparent at a 
glance, to-any one who bestows a grave 
attention upon the subject, that it is 
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singularly calculated to blend together 
the clergy and the luity, by a sense of 
common interest in the welfare of their 
common spiritual mother ; and to in- 
spire them with a zeal in her behalf, 
which is confined too frequently to the 

riesthood alone in our communion. 

n Scotland, no one ever hears the 
church identified with the clergy, as if 
its interests and its concerns were their 
exclusive province, and not only, dis- 
severed from, but in some measure op- 
posed to, the interests and concerns of 
the lay members. The ministers are 
regarded in their strictly subordinate 
capacity as the servants of God, for 
the edification of the people : and in 
all arrangements respecting their kirk, 
that end was never lost sight of by the 
framers of their polity ; and private and 
personal rights and privileges were all 
made to bend to that primary and 
essential object. 

In England, the reformation pro- 
ceeding from the upper ranks to the 
lower, and ecclesiastics of great weiglit 
and consideration having taken a lead- 
ing part in promoting it, its progress was 
comparatively cautious and gradual ; 
and the changes which were wrought, 
though radical und extensive, still left 
the system, in its substantial integrity, 
unimpaired. The church ceased to be 
the Church of Rome, and became 
the Church of England; but it still 
continued a catholic, an apostolical, and 
an episcopal church ; and violent as 
was the invasion of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, the clergy still retained the pos- 
sessions which remained to them by 
their ancient titles ; and laymen, in 
‘whose favour church property had been 
alienated, acquired even more extensive 
rights of patronage than they had had 
before. 

But in Scotland, as the process was 
very different, so the effects of the 
changes which took place were such as 
altogether to alter the relation between 
the clergy and the people. The tur- 
bulent nobility, it is well known, with 
very few exceptions, contemplated any 
thing but spiritual objects. Their de- 
site was to abridge the powers of the 
crown,and to secure for themselves as 
largea ion as possible of the spuils 
of the Romish church. ‘They availed 
themselves of the fervid zeal of Knox 
and his followers, to cripple the adver- 
saries whom they desired to humble or 


to pillage ; but when their common ob- 
ject was accomplished, and the ancient 
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tyranny and superstition were -both 
overthrown, most reluctant were they 
to part with any portion of their jl. 
gotten gains, for the sustentation of the 
victorious creed, which was the ostep. 
sible cause of this civil contest, 

All this it is necessary the reader 
should hold in mind, if he would form 
an honest and enlightened judgment 
respecting the matters at present in 
issue in Scotland, between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical powers, 

From the death of the queen dowa- 
ger, the mother of the ill-fated Mary 
the Protestant faith might be consi. 
dered us that which was established by 
Jaw; although it wus not unti! long 
alter a provision was made for the 
ministers of the reformed faith ; and 
the pittance was miserably inadequate, 
which was, at length, extorted froma 
hostile court and a grasping nobility, 

It is truc, the reformers made war 
upon the religion of the queen. They 
disallowed what they called her idola- 
try. They fain would have crippled 
her in the exercise of her private de- 
votions. Their experience of her mo- 
ther’s perfidy, and her connection with 
the house of Guise, at that time reek- 
ing with the blood of the martyrs, 
caused them to look with very jealous 
eyes at every movement having a ten- 
dency to restore to credit a superstition 
which they firmly believed to be op- 
posed to the truth of God, and the 
profession of which, it was their deep 
conviction, involved the nation in a 
species of guilt which was sure to bring 
down the divine displeasure, Nor is 
it possible to convey to the reader any 
adequate idea of the power with whieh 
these considerations were brought 
home to the reasun aud the conscienees 
of the people, by their great aposile, 
John Knox, without an almost entire 
transcription inty these puges of the 
history of these events, as ii has been 
given by the pen of that intrepid re- 
former. Suffice it to say, whatever 
Luther was in Gerinany, Kuox was in 
Scotland. The same boldness, the same 
disinterestedness, the same picty, and 
the same zeal, which distingu‘zhed the 
former, animated, also, the latter. Both 
encountered the same difficulties from 
weak or treacherous friends, and open 
enemies. And although, doubtless, 
the first place is due to the man who 
led the way to the most mighty changes 
which the world has seen, since the 
divine founder of Christianity bimself 
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caused the temples of idolatry to dis- 
appear ; when the qualities: of Knox 
and the trials by which his fuith and his 
constancy, his heroic self de votion and 
his severe fidelity, were exercised, are 
duly considered, devotedly Church of 
England as we are in our feelings and 
convictions, we deliberately say, the man 
must be a blinded bigot who can deny 
to him the second place amongst those 
honoured instruments of God by whom 
the world has been vindicated from the 
grievous yoke of papal bondage. 

But a history of the Scottish reform- 
ation is not now our object, further than 
to show, that it was democratic and 

pular in its origin ; and that the po- 
ley established by the reformers had 
reference to a state of things very dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed in 
England. The reformers were at first 
almost as much discountenanced by 
those who had triumphed by their aid, 
as they were by the queen, whose power 
they had crippled, and whose religion 
they sought to proscribe. And, for 
many years, their assembly continued 
its sittings in Edinburgh, for the regu- 
lation of ecclesiastical affairs, and the 
setting in order such things as, in their 
judgment, concerned God's honour, 
with but little of sympathy from, yea, 
in many instances, to the manifest 
scandal and displeasure of, many of the 
worldly wise who professed the same 
opinions as themselves, They are not 
to be regarded like their English bre- 
thren, who took quiet possession of the 
livings and of the dignities which were 
vacated by those of the ejected faith, 
The Scottish ecclesiastical system was, 
on the coutrary, like a fortified camp, 
in a country where its inmutes were 
surrounded, perpetually, by formidable 
enemics, They were compelled to live, 
with their loins girded, and the sword 
in one hand, and the bible in the other. 
Nor, when days of peace and security 

arrived, were they too ready to change 
the attitude in which they had achieved 
their spiritual independence. The 
solid square, from the four fronts of 
which their enemies had been made to 
recuil, still continued their favourite 
position, and which they were resolved 
to maintain at the hazard of their lives. 
What was begun from necessity, was 
continued from habit and from choice ; 
uutil the forms of their church polity, 
through length of time, acquired such 
a predominant influence, that a devo- 
tion to them may justly be regarded as 
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the most inveterate, as well as the most 
striking, if not the most creditable, of 
the national characteristics. 

That the pure word of God should 
be faithfully preached, was the first 
object of the reformers. As a secu- 
rity against the intrusion of improper 
persons into the sacred office of an evan+ 
gelist, either by the corruption or the 
ignorance of a patron, it was pro- 
vided, by the book of discipline, that 
the presentee to uny benefice which 
the presbyters were called upon to fill, 
should bring with him a document in- 
timating the consent of the people. 
We inquire not now whether such an 
arrangement was wise or unwise. It 
is certain that some thing very like it 
prevailed in the early ages of the 
church : but any discussion, at present 
either respecting its expediency, or its 
antiquity, would be beside our purpose. | 
That it was a condition insisted on by 
the founders of the presbyterian polity, 
as indispensable previous to the ordy. 
nation of a presentee, admits of no 
doubt ; and that it was relied on by 
them as an effectual guarantee against 
the intrusion of improper ministers, by 
whom the cause of true religion might 
be neglected or betrayed, is just as cer- 
tain. 

Another point insisted on by the re- 
formers, was the final jurisdiction of 
the church, in all matters of a spiritual 
nature; and such pre-eminently, they 
have always considered whatever al- 
fected the relation between the minis- 
ter and his congregation. These two 
points may be considered, the corner 
stones of the presbyterian polity. The 
minister must carry with him the ap- 
proval of the people. The supreme 
church court must possess a power of 
determining all cases of a spiritual ‘na- 
ture which come fairly under its cogni- 
zance. As we before stated, we do not 
inquire whether this is right or wrong. 
lt is enough for our argument that these 
two privileges have been guaranteed to 
the Scottish church by express statutes ; 
and the only question at present is, are 
these statutes, or ure they not, to be 
observed’ In an act of the Scottish 
parliament, passed in the vear 1567, 
the book of discipline is adopted, in 
which it is laid down, that without what 
is termed a lawful call, there can no 
pastoral relation be furmed between the 
minister and the people. And this act 

is ratified in substance, by an act passed 
in 1592; in which is also sceured .to 
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the church that supreme and exclusive 
jurisdiction in spiritual matters, without 
which the founders of the presbyterian 
polity well knew that their system of 
doetrine and discipline could not be 
effectually protected against the taint 
of an erastianism which they most 
piously abhorrred. 

.. Now the whole question between the 
civil and the spiritual courts at present, 
is resolvable into this, have the former, 
or have they not, exceeded their just 
powers, in intruding into spiritual mat- 
ters, and taking from the latter their 
right of final jurisdiction? lt is absurd, 
the reader will at once see, when such 
is the matter at issue, to abuse the 
spiritual court, because it does not hold 
itself bound by an adverse decision, 
The very question is, ought it to be so 
bound, seeing that its peculiar and ex- 
clusive province has been invaded ? 
We do not, at present, prejudge the 
question, whether that is, or is not, the 
case. We only assume, that the con- 
stitution has given to the Scottish 
church, a privilege of finally, aud without 
appeal, adjudicating upon all matters 
of a spiritual nature. And if, in their 
judgment, this privilege is sought to be 
wrested from them by any civil court, 
are they not right in protesting against 
such usurpation ? Would they be justi- 
fied in tamely acquiescing in this iuva- 
sion of their spiritual independence ? 
Assuredly not. Away, then, with 
the stupid folly which would condemn 
the Scottish church, merely because it 
questions the infallibility of a court of 
law, and denies to such a court a power 
of wresting from it its final ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, 

The analogy of the constitution and 
privileges of the English church, is one 
Obviously calculated to mislead the 
jedgment of those of her members 
whose atiention has been drawn to this 
strictly Scottish-church question. They 
are very likely to regard the rights of 
the patron as extreme and absolute in 
the one country, as they are in the 
other. In the Church of England, no 
reclamation, on the part of a parish, 
can make void the appointment of a 
presentee, whose life, whose literature 
and whose morals, may be judged un- 
exceptionable by a civil court. In Scot- 
land this has never been so. Even in 
the very worst times, when piety was ut 
the freezing point, the forms of the 
call were punctually observed, when its 


spirit and its substance wete most gross. 
ly disregarded, In England, in one 
respect alone is the decision of the 
spiritual court respecting the qualifica. 
tion of the presentee, final ; namely, 
that which pronounces respecting his 
literature, fn the other two respects, 
those which concern his life and doc. 
trine, the decision of the bishop is sub. 
ject to appeal and reversal by the civil 
court ; and he is legally compellable to 
induct the presentee, respecting whose 
moral fitness he may entertain grave 
doubts, if the civil court should be of 
opinion that such doubts have no suffi. 
cient foundation, But in Scotland no 
one has ever pretended that any civil 
court possesses a power of thus over. 
riding the decision of a presbytery, 
when, upon examination had, they pro- 
nounce that in any one of the three 
points above mentioned, the presentee 
does not come up to the prescribed 
standard. We may think our own 
course the better one, and rejoice that 
the spiritual authority of the bishop is 
thus restricted, and that our patrons 
have so much a wider extent of privi- 
lege than in Scotland they are per- 
mitted to enjoy. As long us we are 
ourselves pleased with such a state of 
things, no one else has any right to find 
fault with it. We may, if it so please 
us, rejoice in the promotion of Judas 
after Judas, and Cuiphas after Cui- 
phas, by state influence, exercised in 
their turn, by Lord Woolly head or Lord 
Beelzebub ; until the bench of bishops 
becomes changed into a Sanhedrim, by 
whom, if such a thing were possible, 
Christ, at his second coming, would be 
crucified again. Our mode of pro- 
ceeding in these particulars, may 
be, in our own conceit, absolute 
perfection: only let us not forget, 
that their own system, equally secured 
by law, is equally dear to the members 
of the Scottish church ; und that, if we 
would resent the interference of the 
people, or the church, with the rights 
of our patrons, whom we have thought 
fit to recognise as, in a certain sense, 
Lords over God’s heritage, no less right 
have they to resent any interference of 
the patron, with the privileges of their 
church or the rights of their people. 
Not only has the constitution, as 
settled finally at the revclution, gua- 
ranteed to the Scottish church the 
privilege of a final jurisdiction, in the 
cases above specified ;* but it is ad- 


© The terms of the Act are; “that the congregation are to approve or disapprove 
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mitted by the strongest advocates of 
the coercive system, by which it is now 
sought to cripple the powers of the 
courts of Scottish ecclesiastical law, 
that the presbyteries may reject a pre- 
sentee, and render his nomination ulto- 
ether oull and void, for causes which 
would be regarded as wholly inadmis- 
sible, in the case of a presentation to a 
benefice in the church of England. 
The style of the licentiate’s preaching, 
his general deportment, his peculiar 
fitness or unfitness for a particular 
charge, his habits of thought, bis asso- 
ciates, the powers of his voice, his per- 
sonal defects, or advantages, as they 
are likely to bear upon the people to 
be committed to his charge ;—all these 
may be brought under the considera- 
tion of the presbyters ; aud it is legally 
within their competency either to 
ratify or to annul his appointment, upon 
any one of the ubove-nained grounds, 
according as they consider it to inter- 
fere, or not to interfere, with the effi- 
ciency of his spiritual ministrations. 
What would be thought of a bishop 
of the Church of England, if he pre- 
sumed, for such causes, to interfere 
with the rights of the patron? With 
us, it has been carefully provided that 
the patron shall have a remedy in the 
civil court against all such attempts to 
abridge his sacred privilege. No mat- 
ter how the church may suffer from the 
incompetency or unfitness of the man 
whom he is pleased to nominate, we 
have tuken good care that his rights 
shall not be invaded. But so it has 
not pleased the people of Scotland to 
order their ecclesiastical affairs. Such 
_— rights, as we call them, they 
vave been taught to consider public 
wrongs, They do not object, if it so 
pleases us, to our subordinating the in- 
terests of our church to the convenience 
of the patron ; but they beg not to be 
compelled to recognise the convenience 
of the patron as that which should 
prostrate and over ride the liberties of 
their church. We need not say that it 
is very far from our intention to offer 
at present uny opinion upon the ab- 
stract wisdom of either system. We 
are only desirous of culling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the very striking 
points in which they differ ; and that 


simply for the purpose of showing that 
the supposed analogy does not exist, 
which would justify any reasoning from 
the one to other ; and that if these two 
so different systems are related to each 
other at ail, they are related more by 
contrast than by resemblance, 

So far, we hope, all is plain. The 
systems of ecclesiastical regimen adopt- 
ed, respectively, in England and ia 
Scotland, are distinct in their origin, 
and distinct in their character. The 
one partakes of the qualities of .a re- 
publican, the other of a monarehical 
Institution. But there is another dif. 
ference to which, if we omitted to cull 
the marked attention of the reader, we 
should have over-looked one of the 
most striking peculiarities of the eases 
In England, ordination precedes insti- 
5 mee into a benefice; in —— or- 

ination only takes place upon t 
poe of the seamen and ahter 
»e has passed through the ordeal 
which the church requires, and is 
proved of, and found competent, by the 
presbyters and the people ;—so that he 
is, to all intents and purposes, a mere 
layman when the appointment is made, 
and can only assume the clerical charae- 
ter, when that appointment has been ra- 
tified by the judgmentof those to whom it 
properly belongs to test his qualifications, 
The appoiutment may then be renders 
ed null and void for any one of a variety 
of reasons, which could have so: place 
where the patron is restricted to the 
nomination of individuals already ia 
holy orders. This distinetion it will 
be seen at once, takes the case of the 
Scottish church with respect fo patron- 
age altogether out of the category of 
other churches, The rights of the pae 
tron are quite a different thing, where 
he can call upon the bishop to admit 
his nominee, when no objection can be 
raised ayuinst either his life, his literas 
ture, or his doctrine, which could be 
sustained in a civil court, from what 
they are when the individual nominated 
may be set aside by the presbyters for 
moral or intellectual pceuliarities or 
deficiencies, which in their judgment 
would render him unsuitable or uncone 
geniul to a particular congregation 
To bring the presbyteries under the 
strict rules to which our bishops are 


of the nominee ; and if they disapprove, that the disapprovers give in their reasons, to 
the effect that the affair may be cognossed upon by the presbyters of the bounds, at whose 
judgment, and by whose determination the calliug and entry of a particular minister ® 
to be ordered and concluded,” ; 
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subject, would be, in point of fuet, to 
deal by them much more harshly than 
the law at present deals by our bishops ; 
for they are only compellable to admit 
to a particular benelice a certain indi- 
vidual already ordained, and whose ge- 
neral clerical competency may there- 
fore be presumed tu have becn tested. 
The compulsion upon the presbyters 
would amount to a compulsion to or- 
dain; and that notwithstauding they 
might see good reasons to be doubtful 
of the fitness for holy orders, of the in- 
dividual thus presented to them. If 
therefore, any analogy is to be insti- 
tuted between the two cases, it should 
be between the power of the bishop to 
confer or to withhold holy orders, and 
the power of the presbyters to ratily, 
or annul, the presentation of a patron, 
Whatever latitude of diseretion the law 
allows to the bishop inthe one case, it 
should be presumed to allow to the 
presbytersin the other. And it is, ac- 
cordingly, but reasonable, that the very 
same lets and impediments to which the 
English patron should submit, if,instead 
of appointing a clergyman to fill a va- 
cant living he could only appoint a lay- 
man to be ordained for that purpose, in 
ease the proper ecclesiastical authority 
should be satisfied respecting his qua- 
lifications, ought be submitted to by 
the patron in Scotland, whose power 
over the disposal of the temporalities 
of the benefice, could never be sup- 
posed to confer upon him a privilege 
of coercing the spiritual courts in a 
matter of exclusively spiritual jurisdic. 
tion. 

Such is the constitution of the 
Scottish church — such the privileges 
secured to it by law, and finally guar- 
anteed to it by the great settlement 
at the Revolution, At the Union, 
again, its rights and privileges were re- 
cognised ; and it was not until the year 
1711, the act of patronage was passed, 
tnder the infamous Tory ministry of 
Queen Ann, and at the instance of 
flaming Jacobites, who looked upon it 
as a sort of strangulation of the Scot- 
tish church, and a meet preparation 
for the advent of the Pretender. By 
this act, the rights of patrons were 
restored. Against this act, the ge- 
néral assembly of the Church of Scot- 
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land, never, for eizhty years, ceased to 
remonstrate, It was considered gg 
striking a fatal blow at the very 
root of presbytery, and introducing an 
erastian influence in church appoint. 
ments, by the taint of which they must 
be defiled.* But, itis to be observed, 
while the act restores the rights 
of patrons, it not only does not repeal, 
but it expressly recognises the pre. 
existing provisions and limitations b 
which such rights must be restricted, 
It does not interfere with the right of 
the people to the call; neither does it 
restrict the presbytery in that power 
of judging of the fitness of the presen. 
tee for the particular charge to which 
he was nominated, which they had 
always claimed and exercised ; or that 
final und conclusive jurisdiction in 
such matters, without which they well 
knew they must be brought direetly 
under the thumb of the state. It is, 
therefore, to be most carefully noted, 
that the newly-created rights were to 
be exercised strictly according to the 
ecclesiastical regimen by which the 
Scotch church system was character. 
ised ; and that the power which was 
transferred to the new grantees, was 
in their hands us much subordinate 
to church control, as in the hands 
of those from whom it had been 
wrested. Lockhart, however, in his 
history of the Scottish Union, leaves it 
beyond a doubt that the disuffected to 
the Hanoverian succession looked 
upon the act as one “out of which 
they could suck no small advan. 
taye.” 

But we must now turn, for a mo- 
ment, from the early struggles of the 
Scottish church, and bestow a brief con- 
sideration upon the spirit by which it 
began to be characterised, almost from 
the date of the last mentioned enact- 
ment. It is not to be denied that 
Knox and his followers were animated 
by a zeal that was not always accord- 
ing to knowledge. Oppression, we 
are told, maketh a wise man mad, 
And those who witnessed the martyr- 
dom of Patrick Hamilton and George 
Wishart, might be excused, if the in- 
dignation which they experienced was 
not kept within due bounds, but 
overflowed upon the mitred oppres- 


* It was, we believe, with reference to this Act, that in the history of John Bull, by 
Bwift or Atterbury, that most humorous chapter was written, in which Jack is persuaded 
“to make as though he hanged himself.” 
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sors, until it accomplished what might 
well be thought a righteous venge- 
avee. We will not, we are sure, be 
mistaken as justifying the outrages 
of the exasperated Protestants, by 
whom cardinal Beatoun and archbishop 
Sharp were victimised ;—but the man 
must be either a bigot or a simpleton, 
jn no ordinary degree, who can regard 
them as any thing more than the re- 
action which is sure to take place 
when persecutiou has done its worst, 
and those upon whom its malicious fury 
had been poured out, have an oppor- 
tunity of making reprisals upon their 
tormentors. 

Knox, however, was a man of mo- 
derate ecclesiastical notions, compared 
with those by whom he was suc- 
ceeded. He, we believe, would 
have had little objection to the regi- 
men of bishops, under another name. 
In his day, the office of superintend- 
ent was created; a title which was 
meant to cover much of the power 
belonging to a bishop, while it avoid- 
ed the odium which attached in Scot- 
land to the order which was the most 
opposed to reformation. Knox, in fact, 
partook in this respect of the modera- 
tion of Calvin, with whom he maintained 
a familiar intimacy, and whom dire ne- 
cesity alone compelled to abolish epis- 
copacy, even while he professed to re- 
gard it,asan early ecclesiastical institute, 
with no little admiration. But he diedin 
1572, und to his office and influence 
succeeded Andrew Melville, a presby- 
terian, also, of the Geneva school, and 
a friend of Beza, Calvin’s successor. 
Then it was that the decidedly repub- 
lican stamp was fixed upon the Scot- 
tish shvaih ; and when what might 
well huve been regarded as a germ 
of episcopacy was completely re- 
moved, Superintendents were no more 
to be heard of; and the presbyteries 
assumed the form which they at pre- 
sent retain, and exercised the functions 
and the privileges by which they have 
ever since been peculiarly distinguish- 
ed. In fact, the clearest idea which 
an episcopalian can have of the office 
and the character of the presbyteries, 
is, that they are in the presbyterian 
church, exactly what the bishop is 
in ours, 

But “the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God ;” and the 
Scottish church system owed its origin 
too much to passion and to prejudice, 
not to have acquired a strong taint of 


that imperfection, which cleaves to 
all earthly things, and which must, 
sooner or later, defeat or disappoint 
the intentions of its founders, We 
enter not here upon matters of doc- 
trine, respecting which grave objec- 
tions might well be entertained. It 
was not wise to ground a creed upon 
a metaphysical dogma, by which the 
sensitive and the pious must be 
shocked, while, respecting its admis- 
sibility, the sincerely intellectual 
would be at least divided. Far wiser 
were the English Reformers in leaving 
all such matters general, “in such 
wise as they are set forth in Holy 
Scripture.” But, the discipline of the 
Scottish church was one which took 
for granted a more than average share 
not only of Christian zeal, but also of 
Christan attainments ; and its endow- 
ments, or rather, its destitution of 
endowments, was such, us left it with- 
out those attractions which,. humanly 
speaking, are indispensible for draw- 
ing towards the profession of the mi- 
nistry, a fair proportion of the rank 
and the intelligence of the country. 
The consequences might have easily 
been foreseen. A season of phrenzied 
enthusiasm, and exalted religious fer- 
vour, was succeeded by a season of 
Jatitudinurian indifference and_ reli- 
gious deadness, What was the altar 
of piety, became the tomb of reli- 
gion. The Knoxes, the Meivilles, 
the Buchanans of one age, were 
succeeded by the Reids, the Robert- 
sons, and the Blairs of another; and 
amongst the leading members of the 
Scottish church, a devotion to polite 
literature or to abstract science could 
not be more perseveringly evinced, if 
they believed it to be “the oue thing 
needful.” 

Thus, by a necessary reaction, a 
system which was pitched too high in 
theory, fell too low in practice. The 
poetry of Home, and the historical 
acumen and eloquence of Robertson, 
grieved the rigidly orthodox, while 
they were extorting the adiniration of 
the lettered world, both at home and 
abroad. Nor could, to minds of the 
elevated and cultivated character which 
then adorned the Scotch metropolis,— 
the republican and puritanical peculiar- 
ities of their ecclesiastical system, be 
other than almost insupportably revolt- 
ing. Accordingly, every effort was 
made to keep them out of sight, and 
render them, practically, of no import- 
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ance. The church became divided 
into two parties ; the moderates, led by 
Dr. Robertson, and the evangelicals, 
The former were distinguished by a 
deferential homage to the spirit of the 
age. They were little more than pres- 
byterian in name ; men by whom a vague 
morality was substituted for the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel. Bluir's 
Sermons may be considered a fair, or 
rather a favourable, sample, of the sort 
of preaching with which they indulged 
their hearers. Their opponents con- 
tended for the fulness of evangelical 
truth; and maintained with some ad- 
mixture of error and extravagance, 
what our pious clergy would regard, at 
the present day, as a very close ap- 
proximation to the message of salva- 
tion, as it is set forth in Holy Scrip- 
ture. But these latter were, at first, a 
very small minority indeed ; and the 
ruling faction of the moderates, for a 
long time, had every thing their own 
way. 

Their leader, by his distinguished 
ability, exemplary moral character, and 
high literary reputation, commanded 
universal respect and admiration. And 
there can be very little doubt, that the 
friend of Gibbon and of Hume was 


more desirous of the applause of bril- 
liant infidels, than anxious for the ap- 


probation of a faithful people. The 
plain truth is, that over four-fifths of 
the country there spread a darkness 
almost palpable; and the pulpits of 
Knox and hisassociates,which were once 
animated by the fervid and energetic 
spirit of a Paul, und by which, what- 
ever might have been the doctrinal 
errors of these gifted men, so many 
were awakened to righteousness, and 
stimulated to produce fruits meet for 
repentance,—became the oracles of a 
soul-deadening philosophism, which, in- 
stead of administering a salutary alarm 
to the sinner, operated as a lullaby 
upon the conscience. Thus, evangelical 
truth became supplanted by a sort of 
constructive Socinianisin, “ The hungry 
sheep looked up,and were not fed.” The 
preachers were more solicitous not to 
shock the prejudices of their literary 
or philosophic friends, than to keep up in 
the minds of their hearers, a stirring re- 
membrance of the eternal verities 
which they were commissioned to 
teach. They preached a sort of ex- 
purgated Gospel; in which all that is 
peculiar and distinguishing in Chris- 
tiauity was suppressed, or explained 
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away; and condescended, to use the 
language of Coleridge, to believe, upon 
the divine word, just so much as, and 
no more than, they had previously be. 
lieved upon the higher authority of 
their own natural reason. And Scot. 
land remained in this condition for 
nearly eighty years ; illuminated, when 
illuminated at all, by the lurid, phos. 
phoric lights of a rapidly decomposing 
church establishment; which seemed to 
be doing the very office for the ex- 
tinction of Christianity, which Pha. 
raoh’s midwives refused to do, when 
solicited thereto, for the extinction of 
the children of Israel in Egypt. 

Daring this period, it is very little to 
be wondered at, if the restraints and 
the regulations which had been con- 
trived und ordered by the early reform. 
ers for securing a ministry acceptable 
to the people, were disregarded, The 
call become almost a dead letter. If 
one or two individuals subscribed it, 
that was deemed sufficient to satisfy 
the form; and the instances are not a 
few, in which ministers were intruded 
into parishes, by the aid of a military 
force, against the indignant reclam- 
ations of the people. We believe 
Lord Brougham’s grandfather owed 
his establishment to an outrage of that 
kind. And not only was it a matter of 
no unfrequent occurrence that ministers 
were thus intruded, but even the most 
proved incompetency, or unfitness, by 
which the clerical functions were de- 
graded, was not sufficient to provoke 
an indulgent presbytery to any act of 
wholesome severity, by which the 
growing evils of a system of laxity, 
passing rapidly into profaneness, might 
be repressed. It was literally the case 
of “ the blind leading the blind ,” both 
must “ fall into the ditch,” 

But there was a remnant which re- 
monstrated against these things ;— 
there were a chosen few who still con- 
tinued faithful to their original creed, 
notwithstanding the darkness, the cold- 
ness, and the frowardness, of the per- 
verse and crooked generation amongst 
whom they lived, and the pagan mo- 
ralizers who were now the rulers 
and the governors in their ecclesiastical 
system. Year after year their feeble 
opposition put forth whatever of power 
they possessed in the General As- 
sembly, to stay the progress of a cor- 
ruption, by which, if it proceeded, their 
church must be destroyed ;—but only to 
feel their own insignificance, Their 
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opposition was defeated, their measures 
were put aside, their remonstrances 
were disregarded, Some of the more 
fiery moderates proposed to proceed 
even to the length of abolishing the 
call altogether. They thouglt—and 
very naturally thought—that it was 
very inconvenient to have a form, 
which only rebuked their practice. 
They were desirous, in fact, of burying 
their dead. But their more wary 
leader would not consent to that. He 
was satisfied with retaining the call, in 
the insignificance into which it had 
been reduced ; and desired not, unne- 
cessurily to offend prejudice, by such 
an outrage upon their ecclesiastical 
constitution. 

Dr. Robertson, however, could not 
live for ever ; and, happily, his eccle- 
siastical labours were not destined to 
the same immortality which belonged 
to his other productions. A spirit of 
piety began to revive, not only in 
Scotland, but throughout the rest of 
the British empire, which no longer 
suffered the faithful to be satisfied with 
eating husks with swine ; but led them 
to desire that spiritual food, by which 
alone, they began to be well convinced, 
they could be preserved to everlusting 
life. This spirit manifested itself in 
the increasing numbers of those who 
now, in the General Assembly, ap- 
peared as the restorers of that ancient 
discipline, the disuse of which had 
been so fatal. Still, they were a mi- 
nority ; and still the moderates bore 
sway: but it was evident to a close 
observer, that they must soon yield the 
palm to their persevering assailants. 
Nothing could now obstruct the spread 
of that doctrine, which had begun, 
with the preaching of Wesley, to illu- 
minate the country with its marvellous 
light ; and it was evident, that, in pro- 
portion as divine truth was cultivated, 
the one party must decrease, while the 
other must increase. In fact, the 
counterfeit was found out. Philosophism 
could no longer pass current as true 
religiou. A glozing, second-hand mo- 
tality could no longer deceive sincere 
pone of the Gospel. It was not 
ior that, they felt well assured, that 
heaven and earth were moved, and that 
nature herself was convulsed at the 
dread catastrophe upon Calvary. No. 
The smooth and plausible system of the 
moderates was one which common 
sense rejected, and which the human 
heart disowned, It neither satisfied the 
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judgment, nor met the requirements, 
of the weak and blind and erring creae 
tures, who asked imploringly what they 
should do to be saved. And they turned 
from it as from those vain things which 
could not, in their extremity, help or 
profit them ; or, even as a man would 
turn from a painted fire, by which, for 
a moment, his eye had been deceived, 
but which could afford no cheering 
heat by which his body might be 
warmed. When they asked for bread, 
they would not be satisfied with a 
stone ; and after the death of Blair 
there was no mighty master amongst 
the moderates who could make their 
stones even appear to be bread. And 
those who hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness were contented even 
with the coarsest food by which the 
cravings of their spiritual nature could 
be satisfied, rather than have recourse 
to that of the most apparently shewy 
quality, which experience taught them 
had no proper nourishment at all, 

And now a change was about to 
come over the spirit of the Scottish 
church, by which its whole complexion 
was to be altered. Chalmers arose. 
He very soon became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the evangelical party ; 


and by great labour, great persever- 


ance, an eloquence at the same time 
lucid and logical, combining the depth 
and the sagacity of the philosopher, 
with the fervour of the Christian, suc- 
ceeded in winning over a majority in 
the Assembly to those views of divine 
truth which he so powerfully advo- 
cated, and in arousing his brethren to 
the exertions necessary for propagating 
and rendering them operative through- 
out the length and the breadth of the 
land. 

It was not possible to feel the con- 
victions with which the evangelical 
party were now inspired, without feel- 
ing the evil of patronage, as then ad- 
ministered, to be one which required 
immediate attention. They saw that 
the acknowledged constitution of the 
church was outraged, by a practice 
which regarded as a mere form what 
was originally intended as a substan- 
tive privilege on the part of the people; 
and were of opinion, that to restore the 
call to its original efficiency, would be 
the readiest, and, at the same time, the 
most constitutional mode of remedying 
the mischiefs and the inconveniencies, 
which were supposed to have arisen 


from its practical diguetude, It was 
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with this view the veto law was enacted, 
in 1834. By this law, if @ majority of 
the communicants of a vaeaut parish 
objected to a presentee, the presbyters 
were fnterdicted from taking him upon 
any further trial, and a new nomin- 
ation must take place. Dr. Chalmers 
tells us, that he was of opinion that this 
law was likely to involve the Assembly 
in a collision with the civil courts; 
but the then Lord Advocate, Lord 
Jeffrey, was of a different opinion ; 
and in deference to his great legal 
knowledge it was that Dr. Chalmers 
and others suffered their judgments to 
be over-ruled ; and that the Act of 
Assembly was passed about which so 
much has been said and written, and 
which will, in its consequences, either 
restore or overturn, the ancient Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical system. 

It is to be observed, that, whilst the 
call is recognised as an essential part of 
every process by which a new incum- 
bent is located in a benefice, it is no 
where defined with accuracy what it is 
which constitutes @ sufficient call. That 
is a matter left at large, to be deter- 
mined by the judgment of the pres- 
byters, just as the quantum of learning 
is determined, when the question is 
concerning the literary qualifications 
of the candidates for holy orders. It 
therefore remained open to the church 
courts to regulate the call in the 
manner most conducive to the accom- 
plishment of what was the object of 
the call, namely,—the ascertaining the 
congeniality between the minister and 
his congregation ; just as it remained 
to them to shape the course of instruc- 
tion by which the clergy were to be 
fitted for the due discharge of their 
sacred functions. The one was quite 
as much within their competency as 
the other ; and the veto law has never 
been regarded by them as any thing 
but a meun to an end; and we believe 
that it recommended itself to many 
pious and able men, as being the mean 
by which the end might be accom- 
plished with least invasion of existing 
rights ; and by which, whilst the privi- 
leges of the people were resolutely 
asserted, the privileges of the patron 
would be duly respected, 

We differ from these excellent per- 
sons respecting this much controverted 
ecclesiastical enactment. We do not 
think that either law or usuge would 
justify them in making the negative of a 
majority of male communicants super- 


cede the judicial functions of a pres. 
bytery, in pronouncing whether that 
negative is right or wrong. Here we 
take no exception to the law, as clash. 
ing with any civil jurisdiction. It may 
do so, or it may not do 80. We raise no 
question upon that point. But there 
ean be no doubt whatever that it euts 
off the presbytery from the exercise of 
what had been previously considered 
their undoubted'privilege ; namely, the 
adjudicating upon the character and 
the value of the opposition which had 
been made to the presentee, and either 
ratifying or overruling the objections 
which had been alleged, as they saw 
good reason to approve of, or to con. 
demn them. This is our ground for 
objecting to the veto law of 1834, It 
paralyses the presbytery in their most 


vital functions ; and gives to the ca-, 


price of a multitude an ascendaney 
which it never before possessed ; pros 
trating before what might prove the 
crude and hastily formed opinion of 
ill-informed men, not only the rights 
of patrons, but the deliberate judgment 
of their ecclesiastical superiors 

Well, it was not long before a case 
arose which brought this ecclesiastical 
question before the civil courts, and was 
the beginning of that contest which is 
now at its height, and which will not, 
the public may rest assured, be termi- 
nated without a distinct parliamentary 
enactnent. <A licentiate is present 
by a patron to a particular living ; he 
is remitted by the presbyters for trial 
before the people ; a majority of the 
male communicants declare against 
him, and he is, by the presbyters, in 
obedience to the veto law, set aside, 
The patron is notified of this fret, and 
called upon to make a new presenta- 
tion. But the rejected individual 
stands up, and says, *no; I have re- 
ceived, and will not relinquish, the no- 
mination, I have been illegally re- 
jected. I have been rejected without 
uny proper examination having been 
had. J appeal to the civil courts.” The 
appeal is heard, and a decision pro- 
nounced, affirming the nullity of the 
veto law ; and an injunction is issued, 
calling upon the presbyters to admit 
the uppellant to the customary trials 
before themselves, This decision is 
appealed against, and the cuse is 
brought before the House of Lords, 
which confirms the judgment of the 
inferior court, and pronounces that the 
assembly had proceeded ultra vires, in 
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-an enactinent by which the statutable 
rights of patrons are infringed. _And 
here commences, between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical powers, the real point 
of conflict. The peemeeny are en- 
joined by the civi court, and forbid- 
den by the ecclesiastical court, to take 
upon trial the vetoed presentee. 
Which shall they obey? Their case 
js oue of great difficulty. If they dis- 
obey the one, they expose themselves 
to civil penalties ; if the other, they 
are liable to ecclesiastical censures. 
But it is to be held in mind that the 
Scottish church has always claimed, 
and always exercised a right of final 
and conclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual ; and such she has ever con- 
sidered the exercise of her functions in 
the matter of ordination. The ques- 
tion, then, which the presbyters had 
to decide was, were they to orduin, in 
obedience to an injunction from a civil 
court, when, by so doing, they must 
disobey the solemn prohibition of the 
highest ecclesiastical court in the king- 
dom? As presbyterians, in our minds, 
they should not have hesitated fora 
single moment. Mind, reader, we are 
giving no opinion as to the wisdom, or 
the want of wisdom, observable in the 
system. Upon that subject, we may 
have our own prejudices, and they may 
be very little in accordance with the 
opinions of our Scottish friends. But 
as presbylerians, Who were bound tu 
hold fast by the usages and the prin- 
ciples of their chureh, and who could 
refer to statute law for the privi- 
lege of a final or conclusive jurisdiction 
in all matters of a spiritual nature, we 
cannot conceive how they could, in 
such a matter, have halted between 
two opinions for a single moment, 
without a compromise of their spiritual 
allegiance. 

But, touching their fidelity as minis- 
ters, we are loath to bear haid upon 
them. They were, undoubtedly, in a 
great strait; and it was not, we are 
assured, without much reluctance, that 
they yielded obedience to the civil 
court, and disregarded the interdict of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. For this 
offence, seven of the ministers, who 
constituted the majority in the offending 
presbytery, were, by a commission of 
the general assembly, suspended. The 
court of session immediately inter- 
posed its protection, by issuing an in- 
terdict, prohibiting any one from giving 
notice of their suspension to those 
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whom it concerned ; and, subsequently, 
a decree, prohibiting any person from 
performing their ministerial duties. In 
both cases, these interdicts were dis- 
regarded. Both the ministers and the 
congregations were fully informed of 
the ecclesiastical disabilities under 
which the former ladoured ; that all 
marriages and baptisms performed by 
them, were invalid ; and that other 
ministers had been appointed to take 
the pastoral charge in their respective 
cures. Thus the civil and the spiritual 
courts were in direct conflict. The 
latter were said to have intruded into 
temporal concerns; the former, there 
can be no doubt, intruded into spiritual. 
The feelings of the people became 
powerfully enlisted on one side or 
the other ; and apprehensions were 
scriously entertained, that the enforce- 
ment of the law, as it was pronounced 
by the civil courts, would be attended 
by the shedding of blood. Happily, 
this has not been the case; although 
the excitement has been such as to 
justify the gravest alarm, and to render 
it a matter of most pressing urgency, 
that parliament should interpose, and 
set the question of conflicting juris- 
diction at rest, by a final and conclusive 
enactment. 

Such was the state of the case, when 
Lord Aberdeen iutroduced his Bill, 
during the last session, in the hope, 
and with the expectation, of setting the 
question at rest for ever. Vuin hope! 
Idle expectation! We question not 
the noble lord's motives. We are 
assured that they were good. But he 
only poured oil upon the flames. 

The spiritual courts, let us suppose, 
for argument sake, committed an er- 
ror. Let the veto law be regarded 
as their original sin. Were they, for 
that, to be visited with an annihilation 
of the whole of their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion? Were they to be forbidden, by 
a subordinate civil court, in which 
they never acknowledged any spiri- 
tual superiority, to exercise their le- 
gitimate powers of suspension and de- 
privation, in the case of refractory or 
disobedient ministers ; and were they 
to be prohibited from supplying the 
pastoral charge, which had become 
vacant through their default, by able 
and faithful men, who were qualified 
duly to fulfil the same? If such might 
be the cuse, there was an end of the 
Scottish establishment as a@ chureh. 
The empty forms might remain, which 
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indicated that they once possessed a 
substantive authority in ecclesiastical 
aflairs ; but the last blow would have 
been given to the tottering fabric of 
their spiritual independence. This will 
sufficiently indicate the sort of settle- 
ment which the statesman sliould have 
contemplated, by whom the matters at 
issue were to be finally decided. The 
non intrusion principle should have 
been asserted; the fulness of the 
presbyterial jurisdiction, in all mat- 
ters touching the fitness of a presen- 
tee for the congregation to which he 
was appointed, should have been ac- 
knowledged ; and the authority of the 
highest church court should have 
been admitted, and no doubt suffered 
to rest upon its privilege, of deter- 
mining without appeal in all cases 
fairly coming within the limits of its 
jurisdiction. When we say, without 
appeal, we must, of course, be under- 
stood as meaning, appeal to any civil 
court. It is very conceivable that it, 
as well us any civil court, might go 
wrong ; and in the one case, as well 
as in the other, the proper remedy 
would be, to bring the case befure the 
imperial parliament. 

This, we will be told, is to contend 
for a power in the Scottish ecclesi- 
astical courts, which would render 
them more independent of the civil 
courts, than are the ecclesiastical 
courts of the Church of England. We 
cannot help that. Whether it be de- 
sirable, or not, that our own church 
courts should be more or less sub- 
ordinate to our civil courts, is a very 
different question, and one respecting 
which we have nothing at present to 
say. But the rights of the Scottish 
church were won at the sword’s 
point, from a reluctant government. 
‘They were a sort of ecclesiastical 
black mail, which were extorted from 
the Lowlanders, during times of 
trouble, when to refuse them would 
have alienated a nation’s allegiance. 
And they now stand upon these rights, 
and demand no more, and will be satis- 
fied with no less, than that spiritual in- 
dependence of their church which was 
bequeathed to them by their conquering 
ancestors. ‘That sacred deposit they 
will never barter, nor betray ; and as, 
in the commencement, it could not be 
wrested from them by brute force, 
when they were, as a nation, “scuat- 
tered and peeled,” and when, by the 
lonely hillside, they poured forth 
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their orisons under the canopy of 
heaven, and* were driven, like the 
martyrs of old, to take refuge from 
their persecutors, “in dens und caves 
of the earth,” so it is very unlikely 
that they will now suffer themselves 
to be swindled out of it bya usurp- 
ation of the civil court, or by the 
jugglery of an act of parliament. The 
Scottish church claims the privilege, 
guaranteed to it by legislative en. 
actment, of a final and conclusive 
jurisdiction in all matters of a spiritual 
nature; so that its courts should be 
put, in all matters spiritual, respecting 
which they may be called on to 
adjudicate, precisely upon the same 
level with the civil courts, in those 
temporal cases which come proper! 

within their control. Both are liable 
to error; and both are, accordingl ; 
subject to a higher jurisdiction than 
either should be suffered to exercise 
over the other. Emergencies may 
arise in which the interference of par- 
liament should be invoked. ut 
never will the people of Scotland en- 
dure, to use the language of one of 
their learned judges, that the decisions 
of a fallible general assembly should 
be overruled by the judgment of an 
infallible court of session. 

And here let us advert for one mo- 
ment, to an exception which has been 
taken against the conduct of the 
clergy, for the inconsistency, as it 
has been called, of appealing to the 
jurisdiction of the civil court, and 
then, when the decision has been 
against them, refusing to abide by its 
arbitration. There is no inconsisten- 
cy at all; for there is no refusal to 
abide by its arbitration in any thing 
which it was competent to determine. 
The decision of the civil court is sub- 
mitted to, as far as the temporalities 
of the benefice are concerned, and 
that is as far as it properly could go. 
The church must resolve itself into a 
nonentity, before submission could be 
carried farther. Its worldly weal, for 
conscience sake, it is willing to 
forego. So far, it bows down before 
the civil court. It “takes patiently 
the spoiling of its goods.” But, to 
prostitute its sacred functions of ordi- 
nation to the pastoral charge, merely 
at the mandate of a secular tribunal ; 
and that with a deep sense of the 
heinousness of the guilt thus to be 
incurred by rashly and unadvisedly 
“laying on of hands ;” that it dare not 
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the bidding of any temporal 
pen upon aon aan better do the 
Beottish clergy deem it, to abide 
every extremity of human malice, than 
consent to a desecration of their office, 
by which all its sacredness would be 
done away. The temporalities they 
are content to part with, if an adverse 
decision should take them from them ; 
and they thus “give unto Cesar the 
things that are Cwsar’s.” Their spiri- 
tual functions they must exercise with 
reference to the behests of a higher 
tribunal; if they would not refuse 
«ynto God the things that are God's.” 
In legislating, therefore, upon this 
uestion, the first care of the legislator 
should be, to adjust the limits of con- 
flicting jurisdictions ; reference being 
had to i peculiar character, and the 
statutable rights, of the Scottish church. 
A clear distinction sbould be taken be- 
tween patronage as it exists in the 
Church of England, and patronage as 
it exists inthe Church of Scotland. To 
this, as we have before adverted, we 
are spared the trouble of again alluding. 
Had the distinction been sufficiently 
attended to by some of our high law 
officers, their decision would have been 
more in accordance with the award of 
substantial justice. 

Upon the part of the church, it is 
very clear there would be no unwilling- 
ness to rescind the veto law, if the 
presbyteries were armed with au- 
thority to carry into effect the non-in- 
trusion principle by other means. And 
if that principle was coeval with the 
very foundation of the establishment, 
and never, at any period, ceased to be 
recognised as an essential characteris. 
tic of Scottish ecclesiastical polity, we 
see not how the people could be de- 
prived of the privilege which it con- 
fers, without a daring violation of their 
religious liberties. It is not, we hope, 
necessary for us to repeat, now for 
the tenth time, that we are no advo- 
cates for such a privilege in the abstract. 
The contrary, would be much nearer 
the truth. But we look at the Scottish 
estublishment, as it must be louked at 
by Scotchmen ; and we cannot refuse 
to acknowledge that they are entitled 
to possess it, in all its integrity, as it 
has been secured to them by legislative 
enactments ; and that we are not justi- 
fied, because of our dissent from their 
religious creed, or our distaste for their 
church government, to deprive them of 
any one of their spiritual advantages. 
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We say, therefore, that the non-intru- 
sion principle should be recognised ; 
and that care should be taken to arm 
the presbyteries with a power of carry- 
it into effect ; in such a way, still, as 
that zeal might be tempered with dis- 
cretion ; so that the working of this 
democratic element might be attended 
with the greatest possible amount of 
good, and the least possible amount of 
evil. 

Nor is it possible for us to look at 
the effort which Lord Aberdeen has 
made to set the question at rest, with- 
out lamenting, that, having gone so far, 
he did not go a very little farther. He 
was on the very verge of bringing mat- 
ters to a most satisfactory conclusion, 
He fully recognises the right of the 
people to ohject to a presentee, “and 
to state every species of objection both 
against the individual personally, and 
against his qualifications for a particu- 
lar parish ;” and also “a power in the 
members of the church courts, to de- 
cide those cases, which they ought to 
be the only persons allowed to decide.” 
But, it limited the jurisdiction of the 
presbytery to the specific grounds sub- 
mitted, respecting the fitness or the un- 
fitness of the presentee ; and would, in 
consequence, have rendered it impera- 
tive upon them, to ordain to the minis- 
try an individual against whom no tan- 
gible accusations were brought, while 
they might entertain a well grounded 
persuasion that his appointment to the 
particular charge for which he was de- 
signated, would not tend to edification, 
Had this obnoxious restriction been 
removed, and the presbyters left free 
to judge of the whole matter of the 
qualifications of the presenter, it is our 
firm conviction that this much agitated 
question would, by this time, have been 
set at rest for ever. 

But it must not be forgotten that 
the contest lies, not so much between 
one form of church government und 
another, as between the moderates and 
the evangelicals ; or in other words, 
between the worldly aud the unworldly 
clergy. This contest virtually com- 
menced when an effort was made to 
restore the almost exploded preaching 
of the Gospel. And as it has progress- 
ed, it has been marked by the deep- 
ened and envenomed hostility of the mo- 
derate party, to every arrangement by 
which ancient usages might be revived 
and ancient discipline restored, with a 
view to the fuller and the freer preach- 
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ing of the peculiar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. And Lord Aberdeen, who is 
known to have been under the influence 
of the moderates, constructed this mea- 
sure more with reference to the balance 
of parties within the church, and less 
with reference to the real exigency 
which called for the enactment, than 
wisdom would have justified, or even 
prudence required. 

He anxiously asked himself, “ If I, 
give this power to the presbyters, 
how will it work? Will it notenable Dr. 
Chalmers and the evangelicals to tri- 
umph over their adversaries ? Will 
not they, by means of it, bear rule in 
all clerical arrangements?” Doubtless, 
as matters stand at present, they would ; 
and doubtless the church would 
thereby be evangelized. The lifeless, 
uvedifying rationalizers, or moralizers, 
would diminish ; and preachers, more 
resembling the first promulgators of 
divine truth would increase. There 
would be fewer broken cisterns, and a 
greater number of wells of living 
water. We cannot agree with those 
who would regard such a result asa 
ormidable evil. And if the apprehen- 
sion of it led to the limitation which 
was placed upon the jurisdiction of the 
presbyteries, we cannot but lament 
that so good a man as Lord Aberdeen, 
should have viewed the matter under 
an aspect which is far more creditable 
to his instincts as a partizan, than com- 
mendatory of his principles as a Chris- 
tian. 

Whenever the repugnance to pa- 
tronage, on the part of Scotch presby- 
terians, is adverted to, it is very im- 
portant to hold in mind the character- 
istic difference between the Church of 
Scotland and England, in the fact, that 
the former is without a liturgy. We 
do not allude to this peculiarity, with 
any view, at present, to discuss the 
propriety of such a regulation; but 
simply as one which throws a great de- 
gree of respcnsibility on every indi- 
vidual minister, and renders it far more 
important that he should be an able 
and unexceptionable man, than if less 
were left to his own discretion in.the 
conducting of the public worship, In 
the case of every clergyman of our 
church, there is a service already pre- 
pared, which he has only to enunciate 
with gravity and decorum, to call forth 
a suitable response in every heart pro- 

erly attuned to the service of God. 
The one is thrown upon his own re- 


sources, and is obliged (at least such 
is the ¢heory of presbyterian worship), 
to improvise the devotional effusions of 
prayer and thanksgiving. The other 
is put in possession of an instrument, 
the keys and stops of which are alread 
regulated, and upon which the tune ig 
set, so that it requires ouly an ordinary 
mechanical effort on the part of the 
performer, to bring forth most excellent 
music. Where so much, therefore, 
depends upon the personal qualities of 
the man, where his defects or his ad. 
vantages may tell so much either for 
or against the cause of true religion, it 
is but reasonable that there should be 
a proportionately greater anxiety that 
his moral and his mental qualities should 
be such as to afford a reasonable hope 
of edifying ministrations. He has no 
liturgy to full back upon ; and unless 
there be within him a well spring of 
devotional sentiment, the presence, or 
the absence of which an_ intelligent 
and attentive congregation will soon 
discover, he must fail in making divine 
truth impressive to the hearts of the 
people. 

Again, it is to be taken into account, 
that very many, perhaps, a majority of 
the patrons in Scotland, are dissenters 
from the national creed. We believe 
that by far the largest portion of the 
patronage in the Church of Scotland, 
is in the hands, either of an episco- 
palian aristocracy, or of the crown, 
It is not, therefore, unreasonable, that 
a corresponding degree of distrust 
should attend its exercise, or the part 
of those who feel, that for the supply 
of their spiritual wants, they are in 
some measure at the mercy of indi- 
viduals who are ut variance with their 
religious convictions. In this point of 
view, the non-intrusion principle is 
most reasonable, for the protection of 
those whose highest interests must be 
in imminent peril, should they be 
without any such resource against im- 
proper or unfit appointments. Even 
when patronage was in the hands of 
the heritors und elders of the parish, 
(as was the case before the iniquitous 
act of 1711,) the appointee was not 
exempted from his trials before the 
people ; and as the popular ordeal was 
not discontinued even when the presen- 
tation toa benefice partook so largely of 
the nature of a popular election, mech 
less should it be Seneeal with, when 
the cuse is so very different ; and when 
a not unnatural suspicion may arise, 
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that the parties. undertaking to cater 
for their spiritual sustenance, instead 
of a fish may give them a serpent. 
In illustration of the mischiefs of 
atronage, existing without check, in 
the hands of those who are indifferent 
respecting the welfare of the church, 
the Rev. Mr. Begg of Libberton, at the 
last general assembly, referred “ to the 
case of Redburgh,in which all the parishi- 
joners, except five, were in arms against 
Mr. Douglas, the prezentee, in conse- 
vence of whose settlement 2000 left 
the church in one day; to the case of 
Biggar, in which it was objected, and 
admitted by the presbytery, that the 
voice of the presentee could not be 
heard in the church ; notwithstandivg 
which, he was settled ; and the case 
of Kircudbright, in which the presentce 
was stone blind. In this last case, ob- 
served the reverend speuker, it was 
very amusing to see the extent of cle- 
rical ingenuity ; for it had been speci- 
fically stated by the court, who sus- 
tuined the presentation of the blind 
man, that the objection to his want of 
sight would have been all very well, 
in popish times, when there were so 
many hocus pocus ceremonies, that it 
was impossible such a presentee could 
see how to perform them; but that 
now the objection was totally inappli- 
cable and irrelevant, where the Gospel 
was administered ia all its simplicity.” 
Indeed, the instances are numerous, 
in which, during the regime of the mo- 
derate party, when the presbyteries 
were almost thoroughly secularized, 
not only of individuals the most grossly 
incompetent, or unfit, being admitted 
into the ministry, but even of delin- 
quents, the most notorious, retained 
therein, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of an indignant people. This 
it was that gave rise to that dissent, 
which was at one time epidemic in the 
country, and by which a population of 
oue million, at least, was drawn away 
from the church. It is to be remarked, 
that since the change of system intro- 
duced by the evangelicals, dissent has 
been rapidly on the decrease ; having 
been absorbed, by the ministrations of 
the able and faithful men who now find 
their way intothe Scottish pulpits, Con- 
gregation after congregation of sece- 
ders, have given in their adhesion to 
the once disparaged, because neglected, 
and inefficiently worked, establish- 
ment. The race of the Domine Mac 
Sycophants had begun to disappear ; 
sud to be succeeded by a class of men, 
Vou. XVI, 


worthy, in all respects, of the affection 
and the respect of the peoplé. And 
had the system only been suffered to 
go on, the most happy consequences 
might have been looked for. | The 
sting, to use the words of Dr. Chal- 
mers, would have been plucked out of 
patronage; and a revival of sound 
doctrine, and of vital piety, would have 
taken place, which would have glad- 
dened the hearts of all those who are 
desirous of the spread of true religion. 
Another reason for a peculiarly strict 
supervision of the candidates for the 
ministry in the Scottish church, is, that 
it is an unaristocratic establishment. 
The instances are rare, in which the 
gentry in Scotland, bring up their 
children, with a view to holy orders. . 
All the other professions are deemed 
by them, in a worldly point of view, 
more desirable ; and even in those 
cases where patronage is at the com- 
mand of a wealthy family, it is scarcely , 
ever made use of as a provision for 
younger sons _ or brothers; but is al- , 
most always employed for the purpose 
of supplementing the miserably. defi- 
cient salary of some needy tutor. 
Hence the necessity for the greater 
caution that the ministry should not 
full into contempt ; and that the people 
and the presbyteries should have some 
better grounds to judge of the fitness 
of the presentee, than that he has 
merely served the turn of the patron. 
This is a great evil; and one from 
which we do not think it is reasonably 
to be expected that the Scottish church 
shall ever be wholly free. So long as 
the ministers of an establishment are, 
in point of birth and breeding, below 
par in any country, so long the church 
of the gentry will never be the church 
of the people. Such a clergy will 
never possess that weight with the 
upper classes, which, for the ends of 
their sacred calling, it is desirable they 
should obtain. There will, in fact, 
exist a strongly repulsive antipathy be- , 
tween them. While the humbler 
classes may feel all the blessings of a , 
warm andaffectionate ministry, efficient , 
for all the purposes for which a minis- 
try has been appointed, for reproof, for 
exhortation, for edification, for. in- 
struction in righteousness ; those who 
are placed at any considerable emi- 
nence above the level of the pastors. 
of the church, are just in the same de-~ 
gree deprived of the benefits of pastoral . 
superintendence ; until they tower into 
the yegions of perpetual snow, from 
Zz 
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which, in their frozen indifference, 
they look down, with unconcern, if not 
with contempt, upon the humble and 
faithful preachers of the Gospel.* 

The instances are rare in Scotland, 
where one meets the clergy in good 
society, as they may be met with in 
England and Ireland. The reason is 

lain. There is a difference in kind 

tween them and the better classes, 
which, except in those cases where 
they are blessed with rare endowments, 
operates as a disqualification. It is 
not easy to estimate the disadvantage 
which is thus sustained both by society 
and by the church ;—the one being de- 
ptived of the influence which is best 
calculated to reclaim and to amelio- 
rate; the other, of that fair pro- 
portion of the intellect, the worth, 
and the rank of the country, which 
would be necessary to obtain for it 
that general consideration, without 
which its best efforts must be, to a 
great extent, unavailing. This is an 
evil ingrained in the very constitution of 
that church, and for which, we confess, 
we see no remedy. It has been partly 
occasioned by the rapacity of the no- 
bles, when they seized upon the church 
Jands, and turned to purposes of pro- 
fligate self-indulgence, what had been 
previously abused to purposes of su- 
petstition ; and partly to the crude 
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reformers, who were more phrenzied b 

a zeal against popery than animated by 
an enlightened love of godliness ; and 
who, accordingly did noé order all 
things to edification. According to 
them, the truth consisted in one or 
two dogmas, to be apprehended by the 
naked intellect ; while the taste, the fan. 
cy, the imagination, the affections, were 
disregarded. Popery did the reverse of 
this. She made the passions,the imagina- 
tion, and the affections every thing, and 
the understanding nothing. Knox and 
his followers, therefore, thought that they 
could not go wrong, when they made 
a war of extermination upon what they 
saw to be Satan’s great auxiliaries; and 
refused, as attractions in the ser- 
vice of God, that which, in other 
hands had proved so detrimental 
to the purity and simplicity of 
the Gospel. They wanted the wisdom 
of Wesley, when he said, that he had 
no notion of suffering the devil to 
have all the best music. Hence the 
rejection of a settled liturgy—hence an 
unattractive service—hence a_plain- 
ness and a rudeness approaching to 
vulgarity, which must be a perpetual 
offence (unless where custom has 
made it a second nature,) to the ten- 
der, the elevated, the sensitive, the re- 
fined. And this puts the church of 
Scotland as much below par, with 


and immature conceptions of the early 
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respect to the intellect and the refine- 


* A very great mistake prevails, not only in Scotland, but elsewhere, respecting the 
comparative efficiency, in their parochial ministrations, of the Scotch and the English 
clergy. We were ourselves under the impression, that the former were far more assid- 
uous and persevering than the latter, in the daily duties incident to their sacred calling; 
and by the quiet and unostentatious discharge of it, in season and out of season, by which 
the servant of Christ should be distinguished. But by a residence amongst them, we have 


been undeceived. Many and excellent are the ministers of whom the Scottish Church 
may make her boast; but we are not conscious of any undue partiality when we delibe- 
rately say, that, for devotedness, and untiring zeal in the work of the Lord, they fall 
considerably below the standard of our truly pious clergy. It may be that there are 
amongst them fewer instances of individual laxity: (and of that we are not sure ;) but 
certain we are that the instances are far less. numerous, in which are exemplified the 
power and the might of true religion, We have met some, not many, who were almost, 
none, we may say, who were altogether, what those of our clergy are, upon whom rests 
the chief defence and confirmation of the Gospel. Such men as Robert Daly, Henry 
Woodward, Henry Packenham, the ‘Dean of Ardagh, Hugh M‘Neile, and a host of 
others, by whose instrumentality religious truth has been propagated far and wide, 
and whole circles of society, spiritually enlightened, it was not our lot to discover, 
although we anxiously sought for them, amongst the clergy of the Scottish Church. It 
is right to add, that our inquiry was made at a time when Chalmers had ceased to be a 
patish minister; and his reputation as such is, we believe, deservedly high. But in all 
the instances of clerical activity which came under our notice, we would venture to say, 
there is more duty done by any one of those whom we have named, in a week, than by 
any of their Scotch cotemporaries who deserve to be compared with them, in a month. 

truth is, that blood tells in this case, as well as in every other; and there is a tone 
and a quality, as well as a spirit and an energy, in the ministrations of the gentleman 
born, when he once becomes thoroughly awakened to his Christian responsibilities,which, 
in men of a different stamp are not to be expected. * Testa recens inuncta, diu servabit 
odorem,” 
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ment of the age, as the scanty measure 
of its temporalities, with respect to the 
Janded or the monied aristocracy of 
the country. So that the inconveni- 
encies and the disadvantages under 
which it at present labours, are the 
combined result of aristocratic sacri- 
lege, and misdirected reforming zeal ; 
the one robbing it of its proper dower, 
by which it might claim consideration 
in the eyes of men; the other, marring 
and mutilating its fair proportions, so as 
to deprive it of all its native beauty, 
which, had it been suffered to remain, 
would,even without a dower,have attrac- 
ted ardent and disinterested admirers, 
It is not, we need not assure our 
readers, with any controversial view, 
or for the purpose of disparaging the 
Scottish church establishment, we state 
these things ;—but because they have a 
most important bearing upon the pre- 
sent question. They indicate the 
causes which have left, and which, as 
long as they continue, must leave the 
Scottish church incapable of acting 
wich a salutary power upon full one 
third of the population. We have 
seen a fulsome punegyrical paragraph, 
indited by some humbug Whig com- 
missioners, amongst whom, we believe, 
was Mr. Horseman, bepraising the 


church, as the cheapest, and the most 
incomparably effective moral institute 


that ever nation was blessed with! 
But we should be glad to know what 
good it ever did for any of them ? We 
have heard a story of the late Lord 
Norbury, (we mean the facetious Irish 
judge,) who, being visited by a metho- 
dist preacher, the late Gideon Ouseley, 
with a view to his conversion, listened, 
most good humouredly, to all that his 
spiritual adviser felt himself moved to 
say; and when he had done, smiled 
most benignantly upon him, and clap- 
ping him on the back, said, “ You are 
an honest fellow—a very honest fel- 
low ; come to me again.” It is not 
added by our informant, that the mis- 
sionary felt much encouraged by this 
courteous language to repeat his 
visit. Now, we are very much in 
clined to think that the laudation of Mr. 
Horseman and his colleagues, is just of 
about the sume value, as an indication 
of any serious persuasion on their parts 
of the usefulness of the establishment, 
which they commend. We have no 
doubt that they /ook down upon it with 
approbation ; but what is desirable is, 
that they should /ook up to it with re- 
spect ; and that we know the Scottish 
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gentry as a body do not. There are 
even some of them who would die in 
its defence, and yet, who would feel 
the suffering one of their own children 
to enter into the ministry, as a wound 
to family pride almost the most morti- 
fying that could be thought of. Do we 
praise them for this? Far fromit. But 
neither can we approve of the charac 
ter or condition of an institute, which 
involves these great disadvantages. 

This being so, it is not surprising 
to find the gentry and the aristocracy 
generally siding with the moderates, 
in the present conflict. There was 
always a clear line of separation be- 
tween them, and those who entered 
more cordially into membership with 
the church, which rendered their con- 
nection with it very precarious, They 
were rather to be regarded as honorary, 
than as active members, of the body to 
which they professed to belong ;—and, 
now that a question has arisen by which 
their rights of patronage are attacked, 
it is most natural that they should have 
but little sympathy with those who are 
the promoters of such a movement ; 
nor is it to be expected that they should 
estimate with candour the grounds and 
the motives which have induced the 
Scottish clergy and people to enter, 
upon the present occasion, into the 
arena against them. 

But we have already, we fear, tired 
our readers, without by any means ex- 
hausting our subject, and must needs 
draw our observations to a close: not, 
however, without offering one or two 
suggestions to the various individuals, 
who, whether mediately or immedi- 
ately, feel an interest in the question. 

And first, we would earnestly ad- 
dress ourselves, to those members 
of our own church, whether in 
England or in Ireland, whose notions 
of eccliastical polity run high, and who 
regard the difficulties of the Scottish 
Church with a secret satisfaction, as 
being likely to favour the downfal of 
the presbyterian, and the extension 
and the exaltation of the Episcopal 
system. ‘To such we say, take heed, 
We are ourselves episcopulians. We 
are so to such a degree as would lead 
us to prefer our own system, with all 
its present defects, to the most perfect 
form which the other could be made 
to assume, even if improved to the 
hearts content of its most enlightened’ 
reformers. But it argues the spirit of 
the polemic, more than the spirit of 
the Christian philosopher, to suppose 
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that the present embarassments under 
which the Scottish presbyterians labour, 
can afford any legitimate opening for 
the extension amongst them of those 
rinciplesof church government, which, 
rom the earliest period of the reforma- 
tion, they have sternly rejected. That 
our congregations may be swelled,to a 
small amount, by the accession of 
some of the moderates, or of those who 
are neither hot nor cold, may be very 
true ; and even in that case, ¢he value 
will be in the inverse proportion of 
the bulk of the converts, But will any 
way be made with the honest and spirit- 
ually minded’ presbyterians, who feel 
the yoke of patronage, light, as it is 
compared with what we endure, as an 
insupportable burden. No. The very 
contrary is more likely to be the case. 
Their minds will be exasperated, by 
what they will regard as an ungene- 
rous attempt (o take advantage of their 
difficulties,into a fiercer hatred of epis- 
copacy than possessed them before. 
Besides, would not our high 
churchmen deign to bestow a little 
attention on the principle for which 
the people of Scotland are at pre- 
sent contending? What is that 
principle? It is not to be confounded 
with the specific modes in which they 


have. endeavoured to carry it into 


effect. We muy, naturally enough, 
dislike the veto in any form it may as- 
sume: we may dislike it, whether ex- 
ercised by the presbytery or the peo- 
ple. .But tue prixcipte for which 
the Scottish people are at present con- 
tending is simply this, that the appoint- 
ment of a presentee to a spiritual 
charge should be determined, pre- 
dominantly, by spiritual considerations. 
Is that principle, or is it not, worth 
contending for? Our notion of the 
manner in which it should be culled 
into action may be as different from 
theirs, as are our respective systems. 
But let us look at the present circum- 
stances of our church, and ask our- 
selves, is it, or is it not desirable, that 
we should have some better safe-guard 
than we at present possess, for the 
purity and efficiency of our clerical ap- 
pointments? If it be not, we have 
nothing more to say. But if it be, let 
let us Jook at the struggle in Scotland 
with other eyes than those of Cornish 
plunderers, when they are looking out 
for a wreck, that they may be enriched 
by pillage. Our ardent, but short- 
sighted, episcopists, may depend upon 
it; that we have more interest in the 
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success of the principle, than in 
the capture of the waifs and strays 
which may, or may not, fall to our Jot 
should the Scottish church, in the 
assertion of it, become the victim of 
the waves. 

No. Such a course would neither 
be just nor wise. To the members of 
our church, generally, we would say, 
let every thing which in us lies be done 
toimprove its efficiency ; and its own 
transcendant excellence will then do all 
that can be required. In our humble 
judgment, unless a spirit somewhat 
similar to that which prevails in Scot- 
land, begin to actuate our clergy ; un- 
less they begin to take some practical 
steps towards the removal of that enor. 
mous grievance, by which the high 
places in our church are so frequently, 
of late years, made the prey of the 
blockheuds who disgrace, or the traitors 
who betray it, its doom is sealed. It 
neither can, nor ought, much longer be 
suffered to cumber the earth. But it 
is our hope and our belief that the day 
is not distant, when this abuse will be 
fully felt ; and we have also the com- 
fort of being perfectly persuaded, that 
the evil cannot be made more manifest, 
than the remedy will be plain and easy, 
We need not, for the removal of it, 
disturb, by a hair’s-breadth,the order of 
our ecclesiastical arrangements, These 
are the considerations to which we 
should address ourselves, if we really 
desire that our church should enlarge 
her borders. We must take the beam 
out of our own eye, if we hope to be 

ermitted to take the mote out of our 

rother’s eye. Meanwhile, we should 
regard the struggle at present going on 
in Scotland, as a struggle for constitu- 
tutional rights. Respecting the justice 
of the claims which are put forward on 
the part of the Scottish church, the 
judgments of men may be divided. 
We have stated our opinion freely. 
We have endeavoured to set forth the 
oa upon whieh we think them 
ortified by law ; and if we wish them 
God-speed in the contest, it is from no 
abstract preference of presbyterian 
ecclesiastical polity, but simply because 
we desire to comply with the precept 
of our Lord, by doing unto others what 
we would they should, in like circum- 
stances, do unto us. 

To the Scottish people we would 
say, while you strenuously contend for 
your religious rights, let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men. Never 
was there a case which required, mors 
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imperativel y, that the suaviter in modo 
should not be dissevered from the for- 
liter inre. The merits of their case, 
we would respectfully tell them, are as 

et, almost wholly unknown in Eng- 
fand and Ireland ; and, we must add, 
there is a strong @ priori presumption 
against the justice and the wisdom of 
what they require. When, at the close 
of the last session, Sir Robert Peel 
proclaimed his adherence to the prin- 
ciples of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, and 
thus, by anticipation, committed the 
Conservative party to an opposition 
to any efforts by which an enactment 
more in conformity with the views of 
Dr. Chalmers and the evangelical 
party, might be procured, we fully sym- 
pathised with the Right Honourable 

aronet in his declaration. We 
thought the claims of the evangelical 
ss most unreasonable,and wewerenot 
displeased to find them so strenuously 
resisted. Since that, we have had an 
opportunity of making ourselves more 
fully acquainted with the subject, in all 
its bearings ; and the result is before 
the reader. While we do all honour 
to his motives, we deeply deplore what 
we must now, with all respect, call the 
precipitancy of this great conservative 
leader,in thus volunteering an opinion 
on this important subject, by which he 
and his friends are now placed in a 
position of unseemly hostility to the 
Scottish people. 

But whether Sir Robert be right or 
wrong, let the people of Scotlund be 
well convinced, that when he spoke, 
he but expressed the sentiment of 
nincty-nine out of every hundred of the 
British people ; and that a sentiment 
not adopted from any unworthy feel- 
ing of national jealousy, or aversion ; 
but because policy, law, usage, com- 
mon sense, in their judgment, testified 
in its favour. If a different sentiment 
is to be inspired, they may depend 
upon it that can only be done by a pro- 
cess of reasuning, and remonstrance, 
and earnest and affectionate expostu- 
lation, very different from the violent 
and the bullying system, which we are 
sorry to see some of the ardent mem- 
bers of the church of Scotland think 
not unworthy of themselves or of their 
cause ; but which, we take leave to tell 
them, cau only aggravate the prejudice 
against it. They should expect to en- 
counter prejudice. Their motto, when 
they address Englishmen, should be, 
“Strike ; but hear us.” Let it be made 


plain that they are looking for nothing 
to which they are not entitled by the 
laws of the land ; that they are merel 
seeking to reform their church, aah 
ing to the spirit of its constitution ; 
that almost all the best men within 
their church, all its Aving members, are 
with them in the struggle now making 
to restrict the powers of patronage 
within the limits prescribed by numer- 
ous, and unrepealed enactments ; that 
hitherto it has been attended by a re- 
vival of religion, most cheering to the 
lover of divine truth. Let all this be 
plainly and, emphatically, and affec- 
tionately set forth, and we greatly mis- 
take the character of British and Irish 
Protestauts, if such a representation 
should be made in vain. But of this, 
our Scottish friends may be well as- 
sured, that it is not amongst the Gal- 
lios, they should look for friends or 
advisers. We have observed with pain 
the cordiality which has of late sprung 
up between some of the fiery, Quixotic 
champions of the Scottish church, and 
scoundrel and profligate whig radicals, 
whose tongues are in their cheeks, 
while they are clapping them upon the 
back, and urging thems upon projects 
of unseemly violence, by which some 
scheming political end may be answer- 
ed. If they are wise, our Scotch friends 
who have any regard for true religion, 
will eschew’ this unseemly alliance ; 
and trust rather to the honest and the 
straight forward politicians, who, in ut- 
ter disregard of their parliamentary in- 
terests, are bold enough to speak unpa- 
latable truths ; than to the insidious 
and unprincipled factionists, who, for 
their own corrupt ends, can use glozin, 
words, and cover, by a deceptious a 
time-serving advocacy of popular rights 
deep rooted and inerradicable hostility 
to all the religious establishments in 
the empire. 

P.S.—This paper had been in type 
before the very able pamphlet, the title 
of which is prefixed, made its appear- 
ance. We are gratified to find a very 
general concurrence between our views 
and those which are therein with so 
much power, put forth; and only 
regret that we had not an opportu- 
nity of enriching our pages by cita- 
tions from it, in which these views 
are enforced with a fulness of know- 
ledge, a force of reasoning, and a power 
of eloquence, to which we can make no 
pretensions. We most earnestly recom- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 
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CHAPTER IV.——THE SURRENDER, 


Tue old castle of Dunbawn was in its 
time one of the strongest fortresses in 
the Hy Many. It stood ona rock, con- 
stituting the most elevated point of a 
range of heights, that were over the 
eastern side of a small mountain lake. 
The situation of this lake was very 
beautiful. The heights, by which it 
was nearly surrounded, were rocky 
and precipitous; but they were thickly 
wooded, except at the side opposite 
the castle, where they were wooded 
above, but covered below with a 
growth of stunted shrubs, such as 
could find support among the rocks, 
of which the re of the precipice con- 
sisted. The country in front of the 
castle was covered, to a considerable 
extent, with the remnants of an ancient 
forest, which afforded shelter to the 
numerous herds, both wild and domes- 
tic, with which the country at that 
time abounded. It had an exceed- 
ingly rich appearance, and presented 
a remarkable contrast to the country 
beyond the lake. There is no part of 
Ireland more desolate than this latter. 
It is a wild mountain region—a per- 
feet wilderness of gray hills, with few 
inhabitants and scarcely any cultiva- 
tion; and nothing but torrents and 
cataracts to give any thing like life or 
interest to the scene. At the time of 
the occurrences mentioned in our last 
chapter, a royal army was lying in 
front of Dunbawn castle. The insur- 
rection in Connaught was now com- 
pletely suppressed : but this, with one 
or two other fortresses, still held out. 
This, however, was the most import- 
ant, not only from its strength and 
position, but from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it was held. 
The small force which M‘Guire 
had Jed into Connaught to the aid of 
Mac William and the other chiefs, 
had been considerably reduced from 
time to time, but particularly in the 
last battle to which we formerly 
alluded, and in which the Irish were 
routed with tremendous slaughter. 
This force had originally consisted 
of not more than about seven hundred 


men, but scarcely two hundred sur. 
vived this fatal engagement. The 
followers of the other chiefs had dis- 
persed; they were in their own 
country; but M‘Guire had retreated 
with the remnant of his people into 
Dunbawn castle, accompanied by some 
of the chiefs themselves—Mac Wil. 
liam, O'Hara, Mac Dermott, and 
O’Dowd of Tir Fiachra. Sir Ri- 
chard Bingham, the governor of the 
province, conducted in person the 
siege of this important place. It was 
too strong to be taken by assault, but 
he hoped to reduce it by famine. He 
was prepared, however, for a length. 
ened resistance, as he knew the enemy 
would submit to every extremity be. 
fore surrendering the place. Their 
object was not the possession of the 
castle, but their own safety. Sir Ri. 
chard would grant them no terms, 
and to surrender at discretion would 
have been certain death, at least to 
the chiefs, who were all proclaimed, 
and most probably to the entire garri- 
son. Sir Richard Bingham was a man 
of most merciless temper, and so op. 
pressive in his government that he was 
at last recalled by the Council, in com. 
pliance with a petition from the chiefs 
of the province. It was evident, how- 
ever, that M‘Guire and his col- 
leagues would have to surrender 
sooner or later as the only chance, 
though a poor one, of saving the lives 
of their followers. They were sur. 
rounded by English garrisons, and 
could have no hope of assistance ; but 
they still held out, till instructions, 
which the lord governor received from 
Dublin relative to the affairs of Ulster, 
made him most anxious to put an end 
to the siege. This, however, was to 
be accomplished by means which had 
never entered into his calculation of 
chances. His son, George Bingham, 
one of the bravest men in his father's 
army, was at the time under disgrace. 
He had been absent from the battle of 
which we have spoken above—none 
knew where, nor was his father aware 
of his absence until the morning of the 
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engagement. The battle was lost 
and won before his return ; and then, 
when he did return, he had neither 
defence nor explanation to offer. His 
father instantly placed him under ar- 
rest, and was at first resolved on 
bringing him to a court martial, but 
such a course as this, with its inevit- 
able result, would have been scarcely 
more repugnant to his own feelings 
than to those of the army in general, 
amongst whom, both officers and men, 
young Bingham's courage and general 
character had rendered him a univer- 
sal favourite. The only extenuating 
circumstance, if this could indeed be 
considered as such, was, that at the 
time he left the army, there was no 
prospect of an immediate engagement. 
His father yielded to an application in 
his favour, so far as to spare his life ; 
but he degraded him from his rank, 
and what was almost worse, he cen- 
sured him with unsparing ‘severity in 
presence of all the officers of his staff, 
and even crushed the poor young 
man’s heart by an implied accusation 
of cowardice and intentional absence 
on the day of battle. He was no 
coward, and those to whom his con- 
duct was a mystery knew that that 
charge at least was unmerited; but 
alas! he was young, and his heart was 
fond as well as brave; and when he 
should have been in helmet and cuirass 
at the head of his dragoons, he was 
far away among the green woods of 
Thomond, talking of love and an Eng- 
lish home to the brown-eyed daughter 
of O'Brien. It is hard to say whe- 
ther he regretted his conduct, or whe- 
ther, after all, he would have wished 
that day merged among the ordinary 
days of his life, but he certainly felt 
its consequences most bitterly. He 
was at this time in command of a 
small outpost, which was quartered in 
a ruined village beyond the English 
lines. A few months before, this vil- 
lage had been occupied by a party of 
the enemy, whom George Bingham 
surprised at night. They were routed 
after a desperate resistance, but Bing- 
ham was unable to restrain his sol- 
diers. The village was burned, and 
such of the inhabitants as escaped the 
slaughter fled to the mountains. This 
circumstance had produced a strong 
impression on his re‘nd, and nothing 
could have tended nore to increase 
his present wretchedness than having 


those moulderiig cabins constantly 
within his view, He was perfectly weary 
of life, and longed for some opportunity 
of redeeming his lost character, or 
ending his life with honour. At length 
such an opportunity occurred. A 
soldier came from the Irish garrison, 
and offered, on certain conditions, to 
betray the castle. This soldier was 
known to Bingham by appearance. 
He was one ofasmall bandin M‘Guire’s 
army, greatly distinguished by their 
courage and devotedness to their chief. 
They were of the sept of the M‘Ma- 
nuses, In the last battle, the M‘Ma- 
nus, with the exception of this one, 
who occupied a post near his chief, 
had been appointed, with some other 
select men, to guard a narrow pass 
which was likely to prove one of great 
importance. It had not turned out 
so however, and when the rout of the 
Irish army was becoming general, the 
others, seeing there was no use in 
holding the post any longer, prudently 
abandoned it. The M‘Manuses, how- 
ever, still held their ground till 
they were completely cut off from 
their friends. It was then they were 
first observed, and set upon < troop 
of cavalry. The officer who com- 
manded the troop, struck probably by 
their bold appearance, called on them 
to surrender. They laid down their 
arms accordingly, and were the only 
prisoners made that day. They were 
now in the village occupied by Bing- 
ham, and it was to procure their liber- 
ation that their kinsman now offered 
to betray the castle, He informed 
Bingham of a secret entrance through 
a cave that opened in the face of the 
rock over the lake, by which he 
would undertake to conduct a small 
party into the fortress. There were 
manifold dangers attending this ad- 
venture. The cave could be reached 
only by water, and as it would be 
necessary to keep out from shore, in 
consequence of the sunken rocks and 
other obstructions along the base of 
the heights, there was in the first 
place the chance, which, unless the 
night happened to be very dark, 
amounted almost to a certainty, of the 
boat being discovered by the sentinel 
on the walls. It was impossible there- 
fore that more than a small party 
could go, that is, as many as the boat 
could accommodate at once; and then 
the greatest danger ofall was in such 
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a handful of men venturing into the 
stronghold of an enemy. M*‘Manus 
however, in candidly admitting all the 
difficulties and even dangers of the 
enterprise, expressed himself confident 
of success, if it was only undertaken 
by men of sufficient courage and de- 
termination. The garrison, accord- 
ing to his account, was reduced to the 
utmost extremity; and as they had less 
to apprehend from surrender than 
their chiefs, a spirit of mutiny was 
fast extending among them. 

The following night being the eve 
of St. Finian, the patron of Ulster, a 
midnight mass was to be solemnized in 
the castle chapel ; and the deserter's 
plan was to surprise the garrison at 
their devotions, to seize on their arms 
—he knew where they were to be 
found—and then in the confusion and 
darkness, before the small number of 
the assailants could be ascertained, and 
when the disaffected of the garrison 
would probably submit at once, it 
would be easy to open the gates. All 
this appeared very feasible, and there 
was no reason to apprehend any trea- 
chery on the part of M'Manus, as he 
willingly consented that his kinsmen, 
amongst whom was his own brother, 
should remain as hostages for his fide- 
lity. There was a further assurance 
in the conduct of the prisoners them- 
selves, whose lives were at stake, and 
to whom he explained his purpose in 
Irish. Bingham was aware of the 
devoted loyalty of these men to their 
chief, but their spirit seemed subdued 
and broken, and though there at first 
appeared some hesitation among them, 
they finally consented, one and all, to 
the plan for their deliverance. M‘Ma- 
nus, indeed, must have been either a 
very impolitic traitor, or aware of the 
other's situation, and of his desire for 
some desperate opportunity for redeem- 
ing his character, as he did not conceal 
the fact that the garrison was reduced 
to such extremity, that they could not 
hold out many days longer ; but this 
served in some degree to account for 
his treachery, as in saving his own peo- 
ple, he only hastened, by a very few days, 
the fate of those whom he was about 
to betray. It was fortunate for Bing- 
ham’s purpose, that his father hap- 
pened at this time, to be absent from 
the army, which was now under the 
temporary command of a young offi- 
cer of distinction, his own intimate 
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companion and friend. George, to do 
him justice, would, without much he. 
sitation, have been guilty of another 
breach of military discipline, and un. 
dertaken this adventure without the 
knowledge or consent of his General ; 
but it was necessary that the latter 
should be aware of it, in order that 
there might be a force in readiness to 
enter the castle, the instant the gates 
were opened by their friends within. 
Accordingly, on receiving this infor. 
mation from M‘ Manus, he instantly re- 
paired to the commander’s tent, and 
laid the matter before him. The other, 
though considerably moved by the 
prospect of taking the castle before 
Sir Richard's return, aud also most 
anxious for the restoration of his 
friend’s character, which such an 
achievement as this would completely 
re-establish, did not take up the busi. 
ness quite so warmly. When the de. 
serter was brought before him, how- 
ever, his cool and fearless demeanour, 
and the apparent candour with which 
he described his own motives, as well 
as the dangers of the undertaking, 
and the manner in which they were to 
be met and overcome, removed any 
doubt that might have existed, as to 
his being a thorough bond fide traitor. 
The only inconsistency in his state- 
ments was, that he did not now, as 
when unfolding his plan to Bingham, 
give any reason to suppose that the 
garrison would soon be obliged to sur- 
render. ‘There seemed to be a tacit 
understanding between him and Bing- 
ham on the subject; for had the com- 
mander been aware of this fact, he 
would scarcely have consented to the 
undertaking, and so have defeated the 
private views of both. He gave his 
permission, however, and left the mat- 
ter entirely to the management of his 
friend. The latter seemed to act all 
through this business under some 
strange excitement. He evinced the 
most perfect confidence in M‘Manus; 
but though his manner was somewhat 
remarkable, it was easily accounted 
for, considering the danger he was 
about to encounter, and the state of 
mind he had been previously labouring 
under. On this night, Hutchinson, 
the officer in command of the army, 
accompanied him through the camp, 
towards his own quarters. The soldiers 
seemed to have retired to rest; and 
there was no appearance of life among 
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the huts of which the camp consisted. 
After a little time they reached the 
prow of the valley in which the village 
was situated. It was a lonely place, 
but in this hour solemnly beautiful. 
The forest trees were motionless, and 
every thing silent, except the low gen- 
tle moaning of the wind among them; 
but the fallen cabins and the blackened 


walls of those that remained standing, 
and only covered in with branches to af- 
ford shelter to their present inmates, 
had a most melancholy appearance. 
The two young soldiers stood for some 
minutes looking down in silence on this 
spot. 

“ It was an awful night,” said Bing- 
ham, turning to his companion with 
a look of earnestness, “when a whole 
population wandered among those 
woods by the glare of their burning 
homes.” 

“Never think of that now,” said 
the other hastily, “at all events, it is 
not peasants you will have to encoun- 
ter to-morrow night. Hutchison had 
remarked more than once that there 
was something connected in his 
friend’s mind with the destruction of 
this village, and he was therefore 
anxious to withdraw his mind from 
the subject. The friends parted ; 
the commander returning to his tent, 
and Bingham descending, as he hoped, 
for the last time, to the ill omen’d 
ruins. 

There was a wooded glen, or valley, 
running up from the lake into which 
the waters of the latter flowed, 
forming a sort of dark winding 
inlet. One side of this glen consisted 
of a continuation of the heights on 
which the castle stood, and it opened 
on the northern extremity of the lake 
at no very great distance from the lat- 
ter. Both sides were steep and richly 
wooded ; but the opposide side to that 
which we have just mentioned, termi- 
nated in a round green headland, clear 
of trees. 

On the night of St. Finian’s 
eve, Donald M‘Manus was standing 
alone in the glen. The moon had 
not risen, and no light came down to 
where he was, but that of the few 
stars that were mirrored in the water 
that lay dark and deep at his feet. 
His appearance indicated extreme dis- 
order of mind. His face was as cold 
and ghastly as that of a corpse ; and 
his hair, which was long according to 





the fashion of his country, hung about 
it in a manner that gave a certain air 
of wildness to his aspect. He was 
leaning with folded arms against a tree, 


and gazing earnestly on the headland 
over the lake. 


‘It is an awful doom,” he mutter- 
ed, “ but it extends over all who have 
any connection with him for good or 
evil. Poor Una! she will have dark 
dreams to-night; dark dreams and 
true ones, if the heart knows the mo- 
ment when it is left desolate for ever.” 

He was roused from these gloomy 
meditations by the rustling of the 
trees above him, and on looking up, 
he could discover that the party for 
whom he was waiting, were descend- 
ing the side of the glen. A few mo- 
ments brought them to the level where 
the kern stood. The latter silently 
unmoored the boat, and motioned the 


leader of the party to enter. Bing- 
ham hesitated for a moment, and looked 
in the face of his guide, though he 
could hardly distinguish his features 
much less the expression they bore. 

“ M‘Manus,” he said, “ I have left a 
platoon under arms with orders how to 
act. You may be true or false, but if 
the castle gates are not open within an 
hour your kinsmen die.” 

‘* I know it,” replied the other in a 
hoarse impatient tone, and again 
motioned for them to get on board 
without further loss of time. 

This could not be accomplished with- 
out some caution, owing to the dark- 
ness of the place, but at last they 
were all embarked and pulled rapidly 
down the inlet. They proceeded in 
silence, for no one would communicate 
to another the feelings that probably 
possessed them all, but of which, till the 
hour of danger approached, they had 
been hardly conscious. They had some 
misgivings as to the trustiness of their 
guide, but even if he should prove faith- 
ful, the service was one of imminent 
danger. Bingham had more grounds 
for apprehension than any of the others. 
He could not keep his mind from re- 
verting constantly to the parting which 
he had witnessed that night between the 
deserter and his brother, young Cathbar 
M‘Manus. There was a proud, but 
somewhat melancholy smile on the face 
of the latter as his elder brother wrung 
his hand fervently, and with an expres- 
sion of evident agony in his countenance. 
When they had got into the open lake, 
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Bingham looked up involuntarily to the 
headland of which we have spoken. 
The guide observed him, and when, 
after some minutes, the other turned 
away his eyes, their looks met. Bing- 
ham appeared confused and agitated, 
though he could hardly observe the 
grim smile that was on the features of 
M‘Manus. At last they got opposite 
the castle. The moon was just now 
rising, but this rendered their situation 
rather more secure, as the light which 
clothed the summits about the lake, 
made the darkness below more impe- 
netrable. The rowers pulled swiftly, 
till they brought the boat close to the 
edge of the rock. Owing to the broken 
surface of the latter, the ascent proved 
less difficult than it would have ap- 
peared at a distance. 

As the party clambered up with as 
little noise as possible, they came sud- 
denly to a spot completely concealed 
from every point of view. Behind the 
immense rock which stood within a few 
feet of the entrance to the cave, there 
was a level spot, partly covered over 
by the roof of the latter, forming a 
sort of little vestibule, and partly by 
the thick clinging shrubs that grew 


above it. Silently, and with the feelings 
of men on a forlorn hope, the troops, 
following the example of their guide, 


disencumbered themselves of their 
cloaks. Not a word was spoken. They 
were all chosen men, but yet their 
hearts may have trembled a little as 
they entered that dark cave, on no 
better security than the word of a 
traitor. The cave, at its entrance, 
was lofty enough for a man to stand 
erect, but it presently sunk into a low 
rocky passage; and along this the 
party proceeded for some distance, 
until it brought them into a cavern, 
which, judging from the echo and the 
freer circulation of air, appeared to be 
of considerable height and extent. 
Here, however, their progress became 
not only more difficult, but, in the 
darkness, exceedingly dangerous. The 
vock was smooth, but the surface so 
irregular, that it was only by constant 
climbing and descending that they 
could make any way: their guide was 
now obliged to call to them from time 
to time. It would have been impos- 
sible for them to have proceeded here 
without him; not only that they would 
not have known in what direction to 
proceed, but it was necessary to keep 
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clear of the chasms with which, as he 
intimated, the cavern was intersected, 
and where they could hear the waters 
running at an immense depth below, 

All at once, while they were in the 
midst of these difficulties, their guide 
uttered an exclamation in Irish. Ip. 
stantly a loud grating noise was heard 
above them, and then a crash like 
thunder echoed through the cave, 
The bewildered party had no time for 
conjecture. In a moment a light was 
struck, torches were kindled on every 
side, and the whole interior of the 
cavern, with all its dangers and hor. 
rors, was revealed. 

It was an awful place—a complete 
subterraneous ruin : rocks of all shapes 
and forms were piled up to the roof, 
the wreck, as it would seem, that had 
been occasioned in the formation of 
the cavern, and that now encumbered 
its entire space. Around and above 
the torches were gleaming; and while 
their light was reflected brightly from 
the polished armour and helmets of 
the English, it only dimly discovered 
the numerous half naked forms that 
with fierce shouts sprung down from 
rock to rock, closing on every side 
round the devoted band. 

The situation of the latter was hope- 
less. ‘They had looked back, in the 
first impulse of terror, when they 
found that they had insensibly de- 
scended a considerable way, for high 
above them they discovered the strong 
iron bars of a portcullis, effectually 
closing the inner extremity of the pas- 
sage through which they had entered, 
One or two of the soldiers had fired 
immediately on discovering that they 
were betrayed, but their officers called 
on them to forbear, and hastily mar- 
shalled them in the best manner they 
could. 

‘ Lay down your arms, and save your 
lives,” cried a clear deep voice, that 
was heard over the clamour of the 
Irish. 

“ Steady, soldiers! mark your men!” 
was the only reply to this summons; 
and it was followed by a discharge of 
fire-arms, the dusky glare of which 
gave additional horror to every object, 
while the rocky cavern seemed almost 
to tremble with the report. One or 
two of the kerne tumbled from the 
rocks. ‘ Sios leis an t Sasonach," 
rose in a thrilling yell of vengeance. 

* Draw, draw!” roared Bingham. 
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In a moment sabres and battle-axes 
were flashing in as desperate an affray 
as ever sun or torch-light illumined. 

“ Coigilidhe a m-beatha!” cried a 
yoice in a tone of fierce command. 

The English, who did not under- 
stand this order, continued to fight 
with all the fury which may be sup- 
posed to actuate men under such cir- 
cumstances ; but the others only en- 
deavoured now to beat down their 
arms, without inflicting any injury on 
their persons. The contest could not 
last very long. The dragoons, besides 
the smallness of their number, laboured 
under manifold disadvantages. The 
floor of the cavern consisting, as we 
have mentioned, of a sort of billowy 
surface, the difference in the level 
being often greater than a man's 
height, the troops found it almost im- 
possible to keep their footing, while 
the Irish, with their light dress and 
naked feet, experienced no such diffi- 
culty. The long spears of the latter, 
too, gave them another advantage: a 
good blow on a trooper’s helmet was 
enough to send him head-foremost 
into one of those deep hollows: and 
thus, after a few moment’s desperate 
resistance, the whole party were dis- 
armed and made prisoners. They 
were conducted through a labyrinth of 
rocks, until they reached another pas- 
sage, somewhat similar to that by 
which they had entered. This passage 
ran upwards, but they had the bene- 
fit of torch-light here which they 
wanted in the other ; and when they 
emerged from it at last, they found 
themselves in a chapel thronged with 
warriors, whose ghastly and emaciated 
appearance showed plainly enough the 
dreadful extremity to which they were 
reduced. The chiefs were present ; 
but though their persons were known 
to the English officers, they hardly re- 
cognised them at first, so much were 
they altered by famine and suffering. 

The kerne pressed round the pri- 
soners with exclamations of delight, 
on finding so large a proportion con- 
sist of officers: the rich uniform of 
the latter, and the orders which some 
of them wore, showed that the strata- 
gem, for so far, had succeeded to per- 
fection: in fact, they were all of high 
family, and some of them of high mili- 
tary rank. M*Guire looked on them 
with a smile of mingled triumph and 
admiration. 
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“ By my soul!” he said, turning to 
his colleagues, “ a most noble prey. I 
think, gallant Englishmen,” he added, 
“that your general will not parley 
long about the ransom by which such 
lives are to be redeemed.” 

‘* If your object,” replied Bingham, 
‘is such as I suppose, I may tell you, 
in honest candour, that the head of the 
poorest traitor here will weigh with 
the lord governor of Connaught against 
all the lives that have been forfeited 
to-night.” 

“He does us honour,” replied 
M‘Guire, drily; but suddenly, as if 
Bingham’s allusion brought another 
circumstance to his mind, he looked 
round and eagerly inquired for M‘- 
Manus. He had disappeared, however: 
he had not been seen, except for a 
moment when the torches were lighted 
in the cave; he could not have fallen 
in the fray, as but two persons were 
seen to fall, and those who remained 
to search for the dead or wounded 
found only that number. One of the 
sentinels on the walls, however, had 
seen a boat entering the inlet, where it 
was instantly lost to his view. The 
truth flashed at once on M*‘Guire’s 
mind. 

«« Ay,” he said, in a tone of bitter- 
ness; * he is gone to share the fate of 
his kinsmen. I might have known he 
would never survive them.” 

There was an expression of fierce- 
ness in his haggard countenance, as he 
fixed his eyes again on his prisoners ; 
but whatever apprehension this might 
have excited in their minds was soon 
removed, and they were treated with 
every mark of respect and honour. 

The next morning, just as the sun 
was rising, a herald appeared with a 
flag and trumpet on the battlements 
of the castle, and with a loud flourish 
summoned the enemy to parley. This 
summons appeared not to have been 
unexpected, for almost immediately an 
officer came forward from the English 
lines. As he approached the castle, 
young Bingham and his companions 
appeared above with a guard. A look 
of recognition passed between the 
prisoners and their brother officer ; 
when the latter demanded the object 
of this summons. 

“ M‘Guire and the other chiefs,” 
replied the herald, “who hold this 
castle, offer hereby to surrender it, 
together with the prisoners in their 
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hands, on condition of life and liberty 
being secured to the entire garrison, 
with safe conduct to M‘Guire and his 
followers. Otherwise, before the day 
is an hour older, they will hang these 
noble gentlemen over the walls, as they 
stand here, in belt and spurs, and the 
uniform of the Queen of England's 
soldiers.” 

A hasty look passed between the 
prisoners and the English herald. The 
former seemed perfectly unmoved ; 
but the other, though he was prepared 
for this announcement, could hardly 
restrain himself so far as to return a 
calm reply. His orders, however, 
and the safety of his friends, required 
that he should do so. He therefore 
merely replied, that the officer at 
present in command of the army could 
enter into no terms without) the ap- 
proval of the commander-in-chief; but 
that his excellency was now on his re- 
turn, and his pleasure should be made 
known to them by noon. 

The principal officers of the English 
army were assembled in sad consult- 
ation in front of the general's tent. It 
was a delightful autumn morning. 
The sun was warm; there was no 


cloud in the sky, and no wind to move 
the dark rich woods that seemed bur- 
thened with their verdure. The smoke 
was curling up from the huts of the 
soldiers; every thing was calm and 
peaceful-looking ; and the English 


camp and the castle that crowned the 
heights formed parts of the same im- 
posing landscape. It was a scene that 
one could have looked on with delight, 
if he had not known that, as proud 
as that castle looked, two hundred 
men were famishing within its walls. 

The officers, as we have said, were 
assembled in consultation, when the 
Governor, with his aides-de-camp and 
attendants, galloped into the camp. 
He rode up to where these officers 
were, and, hastily dismounting, looked 
darkly round on the group. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, ‘* what is the 
meaning of these rumours that have 
reached me? Am I to believe that 
there is treason in my councils ?” 

The dark blood rushed to the brow 
and cheek of every officer present, and 
the proud governor encountered looks 
every bit as proud and unbending as 
his own. 


“Sir Richard Bingham,” said Hut- 
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chinson, coming forward, “I cannot 
say what rumours may have reached 
your excellency’s ear; but for the 
unfortunate circumstances of last 
night, I alone am responsible; and | 
beg to say that I am prepared to vin. 
dicate the course I have taken before 
any proper tribunal.” 

* Am I then really to understand, 
sir,” replied the general; “ that my 
son and a number of English officers 
are at this moment prisoners in that 
castle ?” 

“ Unfortunately it is so,” replied 
the other. 

“Humph!” said Sir Richard, 
‘Have you held any parley with the 
rebels ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing further than to defer an. 
swering their proposals till your ex. 
cellency's return.” 

* And what were their proposals?” 
asked the Governor, hastily. 

“ To surrender the castle, on being 
secured life and liberty and safe con. 
duct.” 

« And the alternative ?” 

“To hang their prisoners over the 
walls,” replied the other, firmly, 

Sir Richard’s countenance grew 
almost black, and his eyes seemed to 
burn under his contracted brows. He 
walked hastily up and down, 

« They shall have their answer,” he 
muttered. Major Moore,” he said, 
stopping abruptly, and turning to one 
of his aides-de-camps, “ order the 
troops under arms: let the guns be 
brought forward, and storming columns 
prepared. Gentlemen, to your posts! 
But stay,” he added, turning with a look 
of sneering severity to Colonel Hutch- 
inson :— ‘* You gave them to expect a 
formal reply to their summons?” 

The other merely inclined his head 

*¢ Oh, then we must observe the cour- 
tesies of war. Major, send a trumpet 
to summon the castle, and to announce, 
that if it is not surrendered, within fit 
teen minutes, we will batter it about 
their ears.” 

The officers looked at each other in 
silence; when one of them, a white- 
haired veteran, and brother-in-law to 
the governor, came forward. 

“Sir Richard Bingham,” he said, 
«may I ask, have you considered the 
consequences of such a course to the 
gallant gentlemen who are now in the 
hands of the enemy ?” 
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“ Yes, Colonel,” he replied, coldly. 
« The consequences are only such as 
they must have been prepared for.” 

«No doubt,” replied the other, 
“they were ; and if we valued their 
lives as lightly as they do themselves, 
we might not hesitate how to act: but 
it is for your excellency to consider 
whether, on the one hand, it would be 
right to disregard altogether the fate 
of those noble youths who have risked 
their lives out of devotion to her Ma- 
jesty’s cause ; and, on the other, 
whether, even under more favourable 
circumstances, it would be wise to re- 
ject the terms offered by the rebels.” 

Sir Richard was silent; and the 
other proceeded :— 

“As for storming the castle,” he 
said, “ that, with great respect, is but 
an idle threat: we might as well think 
to batter down the rock it stands on. 
We have lost too much time before it 
already ; and, in my mind, it would be 
much better to receive the submission 
of these chiefs, than force them to 
continue in rebellion. Despair is 
fruitful in expedients; and, depend 
upon it, that sooner or later, they will 
elude us.” 

Sir Richard, after the first burst of 
anger was over, was inclined, from 
various reasons, to listen to this ad- 
vice. He had lately received an angry 
letter from the Privy Council, charging 
him with having himself occasioned 
this rebellion by his severity towards 
these very chiefs, whom he had dis- 
pampered of their castles, and who, 

fore taking up arms, had forwarded 
a memorial to government, setting 
forth the many wrongs and injuries 
they had suffered, and praying that Sir 
Richard might be recalled from the 
oo of their province. Sir 

ichard was irritated, and cid not 
care very much how his conduct was 
viewed by the government ; but, at all 
events, they could not blame him now 
for having recourse to a necessary act 
of mercy. Moreover, the young offi- 
cers, whose lives were involved, all be- 
longed to high and influential families. 
Sir Richard knew that his situation was, 
at this time, rather precarious: he had 
enemies, of course, both in England 
and Ireland, and to increase the num- 
ber of these, as it would have been in- 
creased by the sacrifice of the pri- 
soners, Would have been not only in. 
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judicious, but attended, as it appeared 
to him, with certain ruin... But there 
were other motives which actuated 
him, of a more disinterested and public 
nature. The whole of Ireland, from 
north to south, might almost be con- 
sidered in a state of insurrection: 
even the capital was threatened. The 
O’Tooles and O’Byrnes, pouring from 
their mountain fastnesses made frequent 
incursions within the pale, and had re- 
cently, on more than one occasion, 
beaten back the English to the walls of 
Dublin. Ulster, however, was worst 
of all; and the absence of Sir Richard 
from his army was occasioned by the 
necessity he was under of visiting the 
garrisons in the north of Connaught, 
and forwarding to Ulster all the dis- 
posable force in that quarter, while 
he himself had orders to join the 
President of Munster, with whatever 
troops could be spared from the gar- 
risons of Galway and Thomond. In 
such circumstances it would have been 
highly impolitic to have risked the 
peace of his own province again, as he 
would have done by refusing the sub- 
mission of these chiefs. They were all 
more or less inclined to the English 
interest, and had only taken up arms, 
as we have said, when driven to it by 
the oppression of the governor. If 
they were removed, however, they 
would be succeeded, he knew, by men 
of very different sentiments. M‘Wil- 
liam, for instance, the chief of Tiraw- 
ley, was a man advanced in life, and 
had at all times evinced a friendly dis- 
position towards the English ; but his 
Tanist, Theobald M‘ Walter, was of 
the very opposite disposition, as after- 
wards, when he joined his forces to 
O’Donnel’s, the English learned to 
their cost. M*‘Guire, indeed, was ra- 
ther a dangerous character to be sent 
back into his own wild province; but 
he, if he should fall, would be suc- 
ceeded by Cuchonacht, whose name 
had become almost as formidable as 
that of his chief, and who had met 
with no reverses sufficient to tame the 
fire of his young blood. All these con- 
siderations were urged by Hutchinson 
and the other officers, the little assem- 
bly having assumed the character of a 
council of war. The resolution finally 
come to was, to receive the Connaught 
chiefs to submission,and to give M‘Guire 
and his followers a safe conduct into 
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Ulster, where he might make sub- there were hearts far away that worg 
mission to the governor of his own _ longing for their return, and after the 
province. tidings of that night reached them 

When the sun set that evening, the were never glad again. The two 
flag of England was floating from brothers were lying side by side. Do. 
the walls of Dunbawn. nald’s dark countenance was marked 

The English camp was broken up, by the agony that, for the last hours 
and many miles off a band of worn and _ of life had struggled in his heart; but 
haggard men were wending their way Cathbar’s look was calm.— His blue 
towardsthe north. It wastheremnant _ eyes were still open, and his hair scat. 
of M‘Guire’s army. tered by the night wind over his pale 

But where were the self devoted young face. Una was mourning for 
M‘Manuses. They were lying under him in their cabin beside Lough Erne, 
the forest trees. There wasno prayer for the “vision” of the night, had too 
nor keener’s wail above them, but _ truly revealed his doom. 


CHAPTER V.—THE BATTLE. 


Tne storm in the mean time had burst to meet the enemy. He proceeded no 
over Ulster. The Lord Deputyhaving farther than the banks of the Inny, a 
relieved Enniskillen returned, without small but deep and rapid river, and 
meeting any opposition, as far as Mo- as there was a ford here, the only place 
naghan, but there he was met by the where it could be crossed, he deter. 
entire forces of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. mined to defend it. That same even- 
His army was small compared to that — ing the English came in sight, anden- 
of the enemy, and as his retreat was camped near the opposite bank. Some 
cut off, he was obliged to remain of the chiefs were for attacking them 
quietly in the garrison until he could — that night in their entrenchments, but 
receive assistance. He had no sooner this was overruled by the wiser por. 
retired from Fermanagh, than Cucho- _ tion, amongst whom was Niall Garuff, 
nacht M‘Guire had again invested En- for though he had “ the impetuosity of 
niskillen ; and it was in this state of a lion,” he had also “the wisdom and 
things that the Council in Dublin were cunning of a serpent.” For two days 
forced to take more energetic measures the English remained encamped, but 
than they were accustomed to adopt. on the third morning they came out 
The Earlof Kildare marched to the aid _ of their entrenchments and drew up in 
of the Lord Deputy, while the Marshal _ order of battle. This was a glad sight 
Bagnall was ordered to press through to the Irish; a splendid sight it cer. 
Fermanagh into the heart of Ulster tainly was, and probably not less, but 
with his own forces and those of which more admirable to these wild warriors 
we have spoken above. Cuchonacht as being a hostile force. There was 
had been only a few days sitting before a great contrast in the appearance of 
Enniskillen, when all these forces were the two armies. The solid battalions 
assembled. They were a formidable of the English, in their bright, and as 
army.— Twenty-two regiments of foot it seemed impenetrable armour, hada 
and ten of horse, besides the Irish un- grand and even terrific appearance. 
der the Earls of Clanrickard and And then their-noble war horses, their 
Thomond, and the Baron of Inchiquin. _ plumed casques,andrich accoutrements, 
Cuchonacht however was prepared to displayed all the glory of chivalry: horse 
meet them. Niall Garuff was with him, and foot, they were a magnificent array, 
and O'Cahan, besides several other and the Irish that“ laugh at the shaking 
subordinate chiefs with their followers, spears,” looked on them with eyes glow- 
and though his army was inferior in ing with delight. Very different was 
number to the English, still it was their own wild aspect. Without ar- 
strong enough to justify himin coming mour, with nothing to defend their 
to an engagement. persons but a close steel helmet, there 

Leaving a small force therefore un- they were in trowsers and kilt, some 
der the walls of the town, merely to with muskets, some with a quiver slung 
keep the garrison in check, he marched _at their back, but all armed with either 
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a spear or battleaxe ; there was an air 
of savage grace about them, though 
they appeared altogether unequal to 
the enemy with whom they were to 
cope. But they were equal notwith- 
standing. Their hearts were brave 
and their arms were strong. What 
cared they for the armour of the En- 
Jish? not a kern there but could hurl 
his spear through back and breast- 
plate, or with his battleaxe sever a 
thigh cased in steel at a single blow. 

It was an exciting scene when the 
bugles and bagpipes filled the whole 
air with martial music, and startled 
the wolves and wild deer on the moun- 
tains around; but it was still more ex- 
citing as well as awful when the fire 
opened on both sides, and these sounds 
were changed for the roar of cannon 
and musketry, and the war-cry of the 
various clans. We are not going to 
describe a battle, never having seen 
one, but our readers may imagine this, 
as it certainly was, a very fierce and 
desperate engagement. It had lasted 
for some hours, and the English had 
failed in all their attempts to cross the 
ford. It was there that the action 
was hottest. 

At last the Baron of Inchiquin 
charged at the head of his kerne, and 
was met by Cuchonacht in the centre 
of the river. They were both armed 
alike, and though the encounter be- 
tween them was short, it was viewed 
by all who were not actually engaged 
with thrilling interest and admiration. 
But the O’Brien’s hour was come. 
His horse being wounded, reared up, 
till he seemed on the point of falling 
over. Just as he descended however, 
Cuchonacht rose in his stirrups.— His 
battleaxe gleamed round his head, and 
falling among the Baron’s plumes, 
cleft him through brass and bone to 
the chin. Down he fell, and the proud- 
est and bravest of the O’Briens was in 
a moment trampled among the horses’ 
feet. A shout of vengeance rose from 
his followers--they were not discouraged 
but rendered more furious by his fall. 
This was the fiercest hour of the whole 
fight. 


* Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent,— 


neither perty yielded an inch though 


both suffered dreadfully from the hot 
and incessant fire that was kept up from 
the opposite banks. At last the royal- 
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ists gave way. Instantly the Irish 
poured across the river and the fight 
became general. They were under 
less disadvantage now than when at a 
distance from the enemy, and the latter 
soon felt that. Owen of the Battle- 
axes did honour to his name that day ; 
but wherever the fight was wildest,there 
was Niall Garuff, whose followers were 
like himself, the most savage looking 
of the whole Irish army. War was his 
element, and though he still. intended to 
make submission when it would suit his 
purpose, he seemed determined to give 
them a proof of his value. The English 
were in some places beginning to waver 
but there was a small battery on the 
brow of a hill, and the cannon continu- 
ed to do great havoc among the Irish. 
Niall Garuff, whose knowledge in war 
was almost equal to his bravery, saw 
the importance of seizing this, but at 
the same time the immense difficulty of 
such an undertaking. He pondered 
with himself considering the probable 
loss with which it would be attended, 
and the chance of success. 

“ Leanaidhe niese !” he cried in his 
hoarse warlike voice. His followers 
seemed to understand from his look and 
tone, that he was about to lead them 
on something like a forlorn hope. 

‘* We must take those guns,” he 
said, pointing to the battery. 

They looked towards the latter 
object, and seemed to hesitate for a 
moment, but instantly raised the war- 
ery of their country. Charging the 
infantry that guarded the guns in 
the very face of their fire, they cut 
their way through the solid batallions 
with an impetuosity that appeared ab- 
solutely irresistible. The infantry were 
broken but formed again and retreated 
up the hill, but it was impossible to 
withstand the assault of men who were 
perfectly regardless of their own safety. 
In a few minutes, the battery lay open 
before them. 

The artillery men drew their sabres 
but did not wait for the encounter. It 
was a hopeless case, and they had bare- 
ly time to spike the guns when they 
were forced to fly and abandon them 
to the enemy. This helped to decide 
the fate of the day. The royalists 
were dispirited, their line was broken 
in many places, and at last their right 
wing was thrown into utter confusion. 
The confusion spread through the en- 
tire army, but they were saved from 
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the horrors of a general flight.—The 
trumpet sounded—and they abandoned 
the field in a hasty and disorderly re- 
treat. They left their baggage behind 
them. It was in a small valley in rear 
of their position, and so great was the 

uantity of one article found among 
their provisions, that the place where 
the battle was fought, is to this day 
called the Ford of Biscuits. Cucho- 
nacht led back his victorious army to 
Enniskillen, when the garrison in- 
stantly surrendered. It wasaglorious 
day for the Irish; for that very night a 
courier arrived to announce another 
victory gained by O'Neil and O'Don- 
nel over the Lord Deputy, who had 
with difficulty escaped with his routed 
army to Newry. 

The next morning at dawn of day, 
Rory M‘Guire set off with a small 
troop of kerne for Dungannon. He 
was charged with despatches from 
Cuchonacht to O'Donnel who was now 
at O’Neil’s castle. Travelling was 
not quite as easy then as itis now; so 
though they rode all day, night came 
on them when they were still far from 
their journey’s end. It was a soft 
moonlight night. There was no town 


or village near them, and the men as 


well as their horses were in want of 
rest. The district through which they 
were travelling was one of the most 
interesting portions of Ulster. They 
had met in the course of the day, and 
even late in the evening, several pil- 
grims on their way to Lough Derg ; 
but for the last few miles they had met 
neither pilgrims nor peasants. Great 
was their surprise however, when 
reaching the brow of a small deep val- 
ley, they saw a number of fires kindled 
below. It immediately occurred to 
them that this must be some scattered 
party of the enemy, but on drawing 
nearer they could discover that the 
groups lying round the fires were their 
own countrymen, but whether friends 
or enemies it was still impossible to 
conjecture. It seemed most probable 
that they were some of the defeated 
army,—some of O'Brien's or the Earl 
of Clanrickard’s followers, who being 
ignorant of the country, might easily 
have wandered thus far in their flight. 
Rory halted his troop, and sent for- 
ward a dismounted horseman to re- 
connoitre. The messenger returned 
in haste with the unexpected intelli- 
gence,: hat these were M'Guire and 
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his followers, who, it would seem, had 
gone so far out of their way in order to 
avoid the English forces that previous 
to the battle had occupied the country 
to the West. The horsemen raised 4 
deafening cheer and galloped down the 
side of the valley. It was a clamorous 
and most joyful meeting. It was so un. 
looked for, and the fate of these soldiers 
had been so long doubtful, that their 
countrymen never reflected on_ the 
great disproportion between the.num. 
ber who had gone forth and the few 
who were now returning. M‘Guire 
was an altered man, but his worn fea- 
tures lit up when Rory informed him 
of the great occurrences of the previous 
day. 

The moon was still bright when 
Rory and his men, having rested for 
some hours, proceeded on their journey, 
They had not gone very far, when 
passing over a moor or common, they 
saw a man, in the dress and appearance 
of a pilgrim, sitting on a stone. His 
mule was grazing beside him. He 
did not move as the troop approached; 
but the leader surprised at seeing a 
man alone at such an hour, and in such 
a solitary place, stopt to address him, 
The other in reply to his inquiries in- 
formed him that he was a pilgrim on 
his way to Lough Derg ; but when 
Rory informed him of his own desti- 
nation, he seemed to reflect with him. 
self for some moments, and then asked 
leave to accompany him. 

“ T had just been thinking,” he said, 
of claiming O’Neil’s hospitality for a 
few days, for I have come far and 
have a great way still to go, and 
neither my mule nor I are very well 
able for the journey.” 

“Well then, good pilgrim, come 
with us,” said Rory, who saw some- 
thing not common both in the language 
and appearance of this person. “ I can 
answer for it that O’ Neil will harbour 
a pious stranger like you, as long as it 
is your pleasure to remain.” 

‘« And that will not be very long,” 
replied the other, but in a tone which 
seemed more like the expression of 
a resolution than a mere reply to the 
observation of the other. 

He rose, and putting the bridle on his 
mule, mounted and accompanied the 
troop. The horses of the latter being 
weary, and the roads rough, after they 
had left the moor, he had no difficulty 
in keeping up with them. He did not 
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speak much nor evince any extraordi- 
nary interest in the affairs of the coun- 
try, but whether intentionally or not, 
he had acquired, by the time they 
reached Dungannon, more information 
from Rory than a person of more 
cautious disposition would have con- 
sidered it prudent to communicate to 
a stranger. When they arrived at 
O'Neil’s castle, they found O'Donnel 
preparing to march into the east of 
Ulster, Carrickfergus being now the 
only garrison, with the exception of 
Armagh, and the Fort of Black- 
water, which the English held north 
of Newry. Connor Roe was at this 
time at O’Neil’s. He had been with 
him and O’Donnel in the late battle, 
for as his presence in Fermanagh 
would have only excited jealousy 
and division, at a time when it was 
absolutely necessary that one person 
should have the supreme command, 
he had, at the earl's suggestion, yielded 
to necessity, and refrained from a 
competition which he felt would have 
been unavailing. Indeed, even before 
they had received tidings of the great 
victory at the Ford of Biscuits, and be- 
fore it had occurred, both O’ Neil and 
Connor Roe felt that it was vain to 
think at present of urging the claims 
of the latter in opposition to Cucho- 
nacht,supported as he was by O'Donnel; 
and therefore they were anxious to 
defer as long as possible the election of 
any chief in Fermanagh. In the mean 
time there was one course which it 
was obviously their interest to pursue. 
All the inferior chiefs of Ulster were 
inclined to one or other of the two 
great houses of Tyrone and Tyrconnel 
—but there was no chief in Innis- 
howen, O'’Dogherty being still a pri- 
soner in the castle of Dublin. His 
country, as we have mentioned, was 
tributary to O'Donnel, but if Connor 
Roe was his son-in-law, he would have 
a fair claim for getting possession of 
his castles. The law of Tanistry 
did not entitle a female to inherit, 
but this law was not always strictly 
observed; indeed, the principle of the 
law was, that might makes right, and 
in those very times, or a little earlier, 
the renowned Grana-Uaihle succeeded 
to the exclusion of her brother and ruled 
her country in spite of the law of 
Tanistry, and of every law, but her 
own wild and imperious will. But at 
all events there is a great. difference 
Vor, XVI, 


between inheritinga country and merely 
holding it for another. O’Dogherty 
was not dead, and no person could 
have a much better claim to act as his 
representative, or have a stronger 
support in the affections of the people 
than the husband of his daughter. 
O'Neil did not support Connor Roe 
out of pure love. He had his own pri- 
vate motives in advancing the views 
of his kinsman, but there was also an 
under current in the policy of ‘the 
latter. If he eould get these castles 
into his hands, he would be in a better 
condition to make terms with the 
Government, though this was a mea- 
sure which only necessity could induce 
him to adopt. It was, therefore, that 
when Rory brought intelligence of 
M‘Guire’s return, he did not feel so 
much disappointed as relieved from a 
state of doubt and irresolution. The 
great object of his ambition had been 
too long before his eyes to be aban- 
doned now, and he had determined at 
once on attaining it by the only means 
that were now available. He care- 
fully concealed his views from the 
earl, but the latter had still the 
same motives for complying as be- 
fore M'‘Guire’s return, for the pos- 
session of Innishowen by Connor Roe 
would be some check on the great 
power of O’Donnel, and it was accord- 
ingly determined that he should 
receive the hand of the lady Mabel 
without further delay. An obstacle 
occurred, however, for which they 
were not altogether prepared. O’Don- 
nel communicated to O'Neil the con- 
tents of his despatches, but he receiv- 
ed among them a private letter from 
Cuchonacht, the purport of which he did 
not communicate. He toldO' Neil how- 
ever, that the lady Mabel would have 
to leave Dungannon the next day for 
one of his own castles in the north of 
Donegal, where his father’s family at 
present were. 

The earl, who feared no man, either 
in war or policy, except O’Donnel, 
felt a little dismayed at an interference 
which he foresaw at once would prove 
exceedingly embarrassing. It was not 
very justifiable he thought, and he 
reminded O'Donnel that he was’ the 
lady’s guardian, and that she was afli- 
anced by her father to Connor Roe. 
“ That may be true,” replied the other; 
“but did her father act of his own 
free will, or under an influence which 
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none but his liege lord had a right to 
exercise ?” 

“1 exercised no influence,” replied 
the earl, “but what was just and ho- 
nourable. O’Dogherty sanctioned my 
kinsman’s suit when he might have 
rejected it; and in the relation in 
which I stand to the lady, I would act 
unworthily by all parties were I to 
refrain from carrying his wishes into 
effect.” 

«I deny,” replied O'Donnel, “ that 
it was her father’s wish, and if it was, 
are the lady’s own wishes not to be 
consulted ?” 

O'Neil smiled somewhat scornfully. 

« That is an important matter,” he 
said, “if it was an affair between a 
kern and his colleen dhas.” 

“Oh,” replied the other, “1 know 
what your opinions are on those sub- 
jects, but there was a time when you 
thought otherwise. There was a time 
when you would not have exchanged 
for the kingdom of Ulster the heart 
you have broken and betrayed.” 

He spoke with unusual warmth, and 
though any emotion, however strongly 
it might be felt, was seldom expressed 
in his countenance, his cheek glowed 
now with angry feeling. O'Neil was 
married to O’Donnel’s sister—she was 
like her mother, the Ingeancheff, a beau- 
tiful and noble-minded woman, but her 
heart was broken by the coldness and 
neglect of her husband, who it was 
even said contemplated getting a di- 
vorce, in order that he might marry 
the Marshall Bagnall’s sister. ‘The 
dispute grew warm now on both sides, 
for the earl was wounded, and his 
temper ruffled, and he no longer 
avoided as he had done at first, any 
allusion that would irritate the other 
but O’Donnel was determined. 

* The Lady Mabel must leave this 
eastle to-morrow morning,” he said, 
“she is the daughter of my urraih, 
but more than that, she is my foster 
sister, and has put herself under the 
protection of my sword.” 

 O'Dogherty was urraih to me,” re- 
plied O’ Neil, “when he gave his hand 
and word to my noble kinsman. If 
I exercised influence over him, it was 
the influence I had a right to exercise 
over every chief in Ulster, ay, even 
the lord of Tyrconnel himself, when 
there was no arm but mine to uphold 
the dignity of the province.” 

O'Donnel looked on him for a mo- 
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ment with compressed lips, and an ex. 
pression in his dark eye which the other 
easily understood. ‘ O'Neil,” he said, 
in the low firm tone in which he ¢ always 
spoke when under strong excitement, 
“there are many matters which I am 
willing to forget, and which it would 
be unwise in you to revive. Youneed 
not remind me of the course you 
thought proper to adopt in the mis. 
fortunes of our house. I have only to 
repeat, that the Lady Mabel must 
leave this castle—she can never be the 
wife of Connor Roe, as she has been 
for years betrothed to another.” 

Conncr Roe did not reyguire to be 
told who that other was. All the 
fears and half formed suspicions that 
had ever crossed his mind rushed back 
on him at once, and the young chief 
was not a little moved by the effect 
which his information produced. Am. 
bition, if the first, was not the only 
motive that influenced Connor Roe in 
his desire for this connection. He 
loved the lady with all the fervour of 
his strong rough heart, and it was the 
loss of her and not of her father’s cas. 
tles that grieved him. 

He had some noble qualities, and 
pride at this moment inciined him to 
relinquish the affections which had 
been bestowed on another; but that 
was only a momentary feeling. There 
was now an additional motive for 
having the lady at once secured to 
him, and O'Neil was consequently 
more anxious than ever for their im- 
mediate union. This could not be 
brought about however without a 
regular breach with O’Donnel, or 
rather it would not be brought about 
at all, for O'Donnel was determined 
and able to prevent it. The town 
was full of his followers, and he de. 
clared his determination to escort 
the lady to Tyrconnel, if necessary, 
with his entire force. It is not to be 
supposed that he overlooked the poli- 
tical advantages attending her union, 
with either of the rival tanists, or that 
he misunderstood the motives of the 
earl. The latter was finally obliged 
to submit. ‘To have gone to open 
hostility with O'Donnel would have 
been ruinous in the present state of 
things, and as it would be impossible 
to marry the lady against her will, it 
might be attended with no good after 
all— Connor Roe submitted in gloomy 
silence. He seemed thoughttul and 
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abstracted during the conclusion of 
the conference, and seemed to pay no 
attention to what passed between the 
two chiefs. He spoke little himself 
during the remainder of the day—he 
seemed like one in a dream, and in his 
intercourse with Mabel, there was 
something peculiar in his manner. 
There was a degree of earnestness, 
and at the same time, coldness and re- 
spect ; for it is a very strange and bewil- 
dering sensation that one experiences 
when some object of love is suddenly 
lost, but before hope has had time to 
leave the heart. 

It was arranged, that Rory and 
Manus O'Donnel, the chief’s brother, 
should escort Mabel to Kilmacrenan, 
with a troop consisting of some of 
O’Donnel’s kerne, and those who had 
accompanied Rory from Enniskillen. 
The sun had not risen long, and it was 
afine breezy morning when the escort 
were assembled in the castle yard. 
O'Donnel conducted his foster-sister to 
her horse. Her cheek was pale, and 


though she had reason to rejoice at 
her deliverance, she felt an anxiety 
and oppression of heart which were 
very natural under her circumstances. 


O’Donnel tried to cheer her. “I will 
soon be with you, dear Mabel,” he 
said, “and only that these Sassa- 
nach’s are in Claneboy, 1 would not 
leave you now. But woe is me,” he 
added, smiling, ‘“‘ that I must give you 
to another.” He looked down on her 
with an expression of more than bro- 
therly fondness. 

Mabel’s eyes filled with tears—‘ you 
will never give me to one,” she said, 
“who will make me forget my love 
for you. Dear O'Donnel,” she added, 
as the tears began to flow down her 
cheeks, “my heart will be very sad 
till I see you again.” 

The young chief was moved by her 
affection—he kissed her tenderly,— 
‘“* God bless you, my sweet sister,” he 
said, “let me have your prayers, Mabel, 
while I'm away in the wild wars.” 
When he had assisted her to her 
horse the troop mounted, and Rory 
and young Manus rode up to the lady’s 
side. The pilgrim who arrived with 
Rory the day before was one of the 
party. He was anxious to have the 
benefit of their company, he said, as he 
was a stranger and did not like tra- 
velling through such a disturbed coun- 
try alone. “ As the troop rode out of 
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the castle gate, Mabel again looked 


back and waved her hand to her foster 
brother. 

They had a long journey before 
them ; but the day was most delight- 
ful, and the varied aspect of the 
country through which they passed, in 
some places wild enough, but in others 
of exceeding grandeur and beauty, 
soon dispelled the sadness of Mabel’s 
spirits. Her young squires did all in 
their power to render the someneg 
agreeable, and they were both very we 
qualified for such an office. It was 
about noon on the seeond day, whet 
they drew near the confines of Tyr- 
connel. This was in all respects the 
most interesting part of their journey. 
The country in the north of Tyrone is 
hilly, and partially covered with wood, 
but it was more abundantly wooded 
then than it is now, and as the tra- 
vellers passed on through a succession 
of rich shaded valleys, the giant 
scenery of Tyrconnel became gradu- 
ally more and more open to their 
view. They seemed a very happy 
party; these young travellers, and 
every thing about them was as bright 
as the joy of their own hearts. They 
had some trifling difficulties to encoun- 
ter; such as flooded streams, and fallen 
trees, and the like; but they rode 
slowly on, and did not seem to have 
any desire to be at the end of their 
journey. Mabel’s appearance was 
very different from what it had been 
when she left O'Neil’s castle the 
morning before. Her cheek was 
flushed, and her eyes glowing with 
animation and excitement, but there 
was an expression of tenderness, and 
something of sorrow in them, from 
a consciousness which, in spite of her, 
had gained possession of her mind. 
Her dress was costly, as became a chief- 
tain’s daughter. The ample folds of 
her riding-dress fell almost to her 
horse's feet. Her vest of dark green 
velvet, was richly embroidered with 
gold. It was closed from the waist 
upwards with large diamond studs, but 
was open at the front —her rich hair 
fell in disorder about her neck, and al- 
together, nothing could be more artless- 
looking, or purely beautiful than her 
appearance. Manus was the most silent 
of the party. He had seen Mabel 
once or twice before this, but had 
never on any former occasion heen 
Tong in her society. He had been too 
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long in itnow. He felt proud and 
soyfual at first at having so lovely a be- 
ing under his protection; but he little 
thought of the danger of riding a 
whole autumn day by her side, and he 
‘did not know, until he lay down to 
rest the night before, how utterly his 
heart was involved. He did not sleep 
much, but he rose that morning from 
such a world of dreams as his imagin- 
ation had never wandered in before. 
Alas, he was in love, poor youth, and 
it was no enviable lot ; but the worst 
that could have befallen him was, and 
even in the delirium of his passion, 
“he felt it so — that it was more like a 
doom over his spirit than a feeling 
‘which it ought to control. And so it 
was with Manus—his love was not only 
hopeless, but he would sooner have 
died than have avowed it, and this 
first passion of his youth, instead of 
gladdening his soul, filled it with a 
kind of agony, like the darkness of 
‘excessive light. He was near her 
this day again. He could not have 
avoided it, but it was little matter 
now—it was all over with him, and it 
is more than probable that he would 
not have avoided it, if he could. 
Mabel, as we have intimated, seemed 
half conscious of the state of his feel- 
ings; at least she observed his depres- 
sion, and while she conversed freely 
with Rory, she turned occasionally 
to Manus with a softer and less 
joyous smile, but the sympathy which 
her look expressed, while it became 
the truth and artlessness of her na- 
ture, was more calculated to destroy 
than encourage hope. They were 
travelling still in a nor-westerly direc- 
tion, and were now within a few miles 
of Innishowen, which they were to 
leave on their right. Mabel became 
silent and thoughtful, and looked ear- 
nestly towards her native mountains 
that rose before them dimmer and 
dimmer, according to their distance. 
She thought of the dark tower where 
she had first seen Cuchonacht, and of 
the mountain valleys through which 
she wandered when a child, and after- 
wards when the calmness of her heart 
was gone, but had given place to a 
chaos of feelings more absorbing than 
her early happiness, but fully as fine. 
But she thought too of her father 
wasting his life in hopeless captivity. 
* How awful those mountains ap. 
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pear,” she said, turning to Manus, 
“and yet I think I was happier among 
them than I can ever be again.” 

The passionate youth looked at her 
for a moment,—he could scarcely re. 
strain his words, but they could not 
have betrayed more than his look, the 
emotion he endeavoured to subdue, 

At this moment a kern rode up 
from the rear of the party, and called 
the attention of the two young leaders 
to atroop of horse at some distance 
behind them. They were Irish, as 
appeared from their dress, but their 
number, and the rapidity with which 
they advanced was calculated to excite 
some alarm. 

“ Letus forward,’’said Rory. “ Who- 
ever they are if they have any evil in. 
tentions they will hardly follow us 
across the Foyle.” 

« But they will be up with us before 
we can reach the Foyle,” said Manus, 
** Do you ride on Rory with the Lady 
Mabel, and we will wait for them in 
this valley.” 

“ And what will you gain by that,” 
said Rory, “ you will be only cut down 
the sooner, and Lady Mabel left with- 
out an escort. I tell you we can out- 
ride them yet.” 

The troop pressed their horses to a 
gallop, and in a little time gained the 
open country along the river. Their 
pursuers who were at first concealed 
occasionally by the intervening trees 
and woods, were now in full view, and 
gaining on them fast. They must have 
been much better mounted, but at last 
Mabel’s escort reached the river where 
it was fordable. Through it they 
dashed, but the country on the other 
side was soft and broken, and they 
were obliged to slacken their speed. 
At a short distance before them there 
was a valley or rather mountain pass, 
leading up towards Innishowen. They 
were to leave this pass on their right, 
but as they drew near the entrance of 
it, the pilgrim, who had ridden in rear 
of the troop, was at Rory’s side. 

“ Who holds Burt Castle?” he said. 

“ Those,” replied Rory, “ who 
would welcome us for O’Neil’s sake if 
not for our own. It is held by Brien 
Oge O’Dogherty.”’ 

“ Then let us ride for it straight!” 
cried the other. 

Rory looked at him in amazement, 
and not without some suspicion, 
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« What do you mean,” he suid, «1 

thought you were a stranger in these 
8. 

e Follow me,” cried the pilgrim in 
a voice that seemed more accustomed 
to command than remonstrance. 

Mabel started and changed colour 
rapidly as she gazed at the pilgrim. 

“Follow him! follow him!” she 
cried in a low earnest tone to her com- 
panions. 7 ; 

Rory was bewildered, and without 
well knowing what he did, followed 
with his troop up this defile. 

They were now in full gallop, but 
the others were hot after them. At 
last the castle appeared at the distance 
of about a mile, but they had not gone 
more than a fourth of this way when 
they halted and wheeled round,—their 
pursuers were on them. It was a hope- 
less looking business. The pursuers 
were at least twice the number of the 
escort. 

** What is the meaning of this pur- 
suit,” asked Rory of the leader of the 
opposite party. 

* Give up that lady and go your 
way,” replied the other. 


“You will take her if you can,” 
said Rory; “come on.” 

The parley was over, but in the first 
exchange of blows, the pilgrim, who 
was in the rear with Mabel throwi 
his mantle from his right shoulder 
lifted a horn that hung at his side and 
blew a peal such as no other there could 
have blown. It was unanswered, but 
as he looked, he could observe some 
figures appearing on the battlements 
of the castle. He blew another louder 
and more prolonged. It was faintly 
answered by a trumpet, but presently 
the gates flew open, and kerne and 
gallowglasses crowded forth. The 
mountains rung with the war cry of 
the O’Dogherty, as they came pouring 
down the glen. 

The blows were suspended, and both 
parties looked with equal astonishment 
on the pilgrim, who had cast off his 
mantle, and stood in the guise of a 
warrior. It was O’Dogherty himself. 
The enemy hesitated for a moment, then 
turned and fled, while Mabel threw 
herself half fainting with joy into the 
arms of the pilgrim chief. 


CHARLES o’ MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


CHAPTER XLVIIL.—THE QUARREL. 


On the evening of the 12th, orders 
were received for the German brigade 
and three squadrons of our regiment 
to pursue the French upon the Terra- 
cinthe road, by daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

I was busily occupied in my pre- 
parations for a hurried march, when 
Mike came up to say there was an 
officer desired to speak with me; and 
the moment after Captain Hammersley 
appeared. A sudden flush coloured 
his pale and sickly features, as he held 
out his hand, and said,— 

“I've come to wish you joy, O’Mal- 
ley: I just this instant heard of your 
promotion. I am sincerely glad of it; 
pray tell me the whole affair.” 

“That is the very thing I am un- 
able todo. I have some very vague 
indistinct remembrance of warding off 
a sabre cut from the head of a wound- 
ed and unhorsed officer in the melée 
of yesterday; but more I know not. 


In fect, it was my first day under fire: 
I've a tolerably clear recollection of 
all the events of the morning, but the 
word ‘charge’ once given—I remem- 
ber very little more. But you—where 
have you been? how have we not met 
before ?” 

“ I've exchanged into a heavy dra- 
goon regiment, and am now employed 
upon the staff.” 

* You are aware that I have letters 
for you ?” 

«« Power hinted, I think, something 
of the kind: I saw him very hur- 
riedly.” 

These words were spoken with an 
effort at nonchalance that evidently 
cost him much. 

As for me, my agitation was scarcely 
less, as, fumbling for some seconds in 
my portmanteau, I drew forth the 
hair-fastened packet. As I placed it 
in his hands he grew deadly pe and 
a slight spasmodic twitch in his upper 
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lip bespoke some wnusual struggle. 
He broke the seal suddenly, and as he 
did so, the morocco case of a minia- 
ture fell upon the ground: his eyes 
ran rapidly across the letter ; the 
livid colour of his lips, as the ‘blood 
forsook them, added to the corpse-like 
hue of his countenance. 

“You probably are aware of the 
contents of this letter, Mr. O’ Malley?” 
said he, in an altered voice; whose 
tones, half in anger, half in suppressed 
irony, cut to my very heart. 

“IT am in complete ignorance of 
them,” said I, calmly. 

“ Indeed, sir!” replied he, with a 
sarcastic curl of his mouth as he spoke. 
“ Then, perhaps, you will tell me, too, 
that your very success is a secret to 
rou.” 

*«T'm really unaware 

*s You think, probably, sir, that the 

astime is an amusing one, to interfere 

where the affections of others are 
concerned, I've heard of you, sir: 
your conduct at Lisbon is known to 
me; and though Captain Trevyllian 
may bez rc" 

“ Stop, Captain Hammersley!” said 
I, with a tremendous effort to be ai n: 
«Stop! you have said enough—quite 
enough to convince me of what your 
object was in seeking me here to- «day. 
You shall not be disappointed. I trust 
that assurance will save you from any 
further display of temper.” 

“ ] thank you—most humbly I thank 
you for the quickness of your appre- 
hension; and I shall now take my 
leave. Good evening, Mr. O'Malley. 
I wish you much joy—you have my 
very fullest congratulations upon all 
your good fortune.” 

The sneering omaphosis the last 
words were spoken with remained 
fixed in my mind long after he took 
his departure: and, indeed, so com- 
pletely did the whole seem like a dream 
to me, that were it not for the fra- 
ments of the miniature that lay upon 
the ground, where he had crushed 
them with his heel, I could scarcely 
credit myself that I was awake. 

My first impulse was to seek Power, 
upon whose judgment and discretion 
1 could with contidence rely. 

I had not long to wait; for scarcely 
had I thrown my cloak around me, 
when he rode up. He had just seen 
Hammersley, and learned something 
of our interview, 


” 
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‘‘ Why, Charley, my dear fellow! 
what is this? How have you treated 
poor Hammersley :” 

‘Treated him! say, rather, how 
has he treated me 2” 

I here entered into a short but ac. 
curate detail of our meeting ; during 
which Power listened with great com. 
posure, while I could perceive, from 
the questions he asked, that some very 
different impression had been pre- 
viously made upon his mind, 

“ And this was all that passed ?” 

‘ All,” 

“ «Bet what of the business at Lis. 
bon ?” 

** T don’t understand.’ 

“ w hy, he speaks—he has heard 
some foolish account of your having 
made some ridiculous speech there, 
about your successful rivalry of him 
in Ireland,—Lucy Dashwood, I sup- 
pose, is referred to. Some one has 
been good-natured enough to repeat 
the thing to him.” 

6s But. it never occurred:, 
did.” 

* Are you sure, Charley ?” 

“Tam sure: I know I never did.” 

‘The poor fellow, he has been 
duped! Come, Charley, you must 
not take it ill. Poor Hammersley has 
never recovered a sabre wound he re- 
ceived some montis since upon the 
head: his intellects are really affected 
by it. Leave it all to me: promise 
not to leave your quarters till I return; 
and I'll put every thing right again.” 

I gave the required pledge, while 
Power, springing into the saddle, left 
me to my own reflections. 

My frame of mind, as Power left 
me, was by no means an enviable one. 
A quarrel is rarely a happy incident in 
one's life, still less is it so 7 shen the dif. 
ference arises with one we are disposed 

like and respect. Such was Ham- 
mersley: his manly, straight-forward 
character had won my esteem and re- 
gard, and it was with no common 
scrutiny I taxed my memory to think 
what could have given rise to the im- 
pression he laboured under, of my 
having injured him. His chance men- 
tion of ‘Trevyllian, suggested to me 
some suspicion that his dis:ike of me, 
wherefore arising | knew not, might 
have its share in tne matter; and in 
this state of doubt and uncertainty | 
paced impatiently up and down, anxi- 
ously watching for Power's return, in 
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the hope of at length getting some 
real insight into the difficulty. 

My patience was fast ebbing, Power 
had been absent above an hour, and 
no appearance of him could I detect, 
when suddenly the tramp of a horse 
came rapidly up the hill. I looked 
out, and saw a rider coming forward 
at a very fast pace. Before 1 had 
time for even a guess as to who it was, 
he drew up, and I recognised Captain 
Trevyllian. There was a certain look 
of easy impertinence and half-smiling 
satisfaction about his features, I had 
never seen before, as he touched his 
cap in salute, and said— 

« May I have the honour of a few 
words conversation with you ?” 

I bowed silently, while he dismount- 
ed, and passing his bridle beneath his 
arm, walked on beside me. 

“ My friend, Captain Hammersley, 
has commissioned me to wait upon 
you about this unpleasant affair” 
" “T beg pardon for the interruption, 
Captain Trevyllian, but as I have yet 
to learn to what you or your friend al- 
ludes, perhaps it may facilitate matters 
if you will explicitly state your mean- 
ing.” 

He grew crimson on the cheek as I 
said this, while with a voice perfectly 
unmoved, he continued :— 

“IT am not sufficiently in my 
friend's confidence to know the whole 
of the affair in question, nor have I 
his permission to enter into any of it, 
he probably presuming, as I certainly 
did myself, that your own sense of 
honour would have deemed further 
parley and discussion as unnecessary 
and unreasonable.” 

“In fact, then, if I understand, it 
is expected that I should meet Captain 
Hammersley for some reason un- 
known——” 

“He certainly desires a meeting 
with you,” was the dry reply. 

* And as certainly I shail not give 
it, before understanding upon what 
grounds,” 

* And such I am to report as your 
answer,” said he, looking at me at the 
moment with an expression of ill- 
repressed triumph as he spoke. 

There was something in these few 
words, as well as in the tone in which 
they were spoken, that sunk deeply in 
my heart. Was it that by some 
trick of diplomacy he was endeavour- 
ing to compromise my honour and 


character ? was it possible~ that my 
refusal might be construed ‘into any 
other than the real cause? I was too 
young, too inexperienced in the world 
to decide the question for myself, and 
no time was allowed me to seek ano- 
ther's counsel. What a trying mo 
ment was that for me: my temples 
throbbed, my heart beat almost au- 
dibly, and I stood afraid to speaks; 
dreading on the one hand, lest my 
compliance might involve me. in an 
act to embitter my life for ever, and 
fearful, on the other, that my refusal 
might be reported as a trait of cow- 
ardice. 

He saw, he read my difficulty at a 
glance, and, with’a smile of most 
supercilious expression, repeated cool- 
ly his former question. In an instant 
all thought of Hammersley was for- 
gotten. I remembered no more. I 
set him before him; him, who had, 
since my first meeting, continually 
contrived to pass some inappreciable 
slight upon me. My eyes flashed, my 
hands tingled with ill-repressed rage, 
as I said,— 

* With Captain Hammersley I am 
conscious of no quarrel, nor have I 
ever shown, by any act or look, an in- 
tention to provoke one. Indeed, such 
demonstrations are not always suc- 
cessful ; there are persons most rigid- 
ly scrupulous for a friend's honour, 
little disposed to guard their own.” 

‘** You mistake,” said he, interrupt- 
ing me, as I spoke these words with a 
look as insulting as I could make it; 
“you mistake. I have sworn a so- 
lemn oath never to send a challenge.” 

The emphasis upon the word 
* send,” explained fully his meaning, 
when I said,— 

** But you will not decline 

‘* Most certainly not,” said he, again 
interrupting, while with ‘sparkling eye 
and elated look, he drew himself up 
to his full height. “ Your. friend 
is 


‘“* Captain Power: and yours,———' 

“Sir Harry Beaufort, I may ob- 
serve, that as the troops are in 
marching order, the matter had better 
not be delayed,” 

* There shall be none on my part,” 

« Nor mine,” said he, as with a low 
bow, and a look of most ineffable tri- 
unph, he sprung into his saddle ; 
‘ then au revoir, Mr, O'Malley,” said 
he, gathering up his reins; * Beau- 
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fort is on the staff, and quartered at 
Oporto,” so saying, he cantered 
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easily down the slope, and once more 
I was alone. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE ROUTE. 


T was leisurely examining my pistols 
—poor Considine’s last present to me 
on leaving home—when an orderly 
serjeant rode rapidly up, and deliver- 
ed into my hands the following or- 
der :— 


“ Lieutenant O'Malley will hold 
himself in immediate readiness to pro- 
ceed upon a particular service. By 
order of his Excellency the Comman- 
der of the Forces. 

« [Signed,] S.Gorpon, 
“ Military Sec.” 


« What can this mean?” thought I. 
“ It is not possible that any rumour of 
my intended meeting could have got 
abroad, and that my present destina- 
tion could be intended as a punish- 
ment ?” 

I walked hurriedly to the door of 
the little hut which formed my quar- 
ters: below me, in the plain, all was 
activity and preparation ; the infantry 
were drawn up in marching order ; 
baggage-waggons, ordnance stores and 
artillery seemed all in active prepa- 
ration, and some cavalry squadrons 
might be already, seen, with forage 
allowances behind the saddle, as if 
only waiting the order to set out. I 
strained my eyes to see if Power was 
coming, but no horseman approached 
in the direction. I stood, and I 
hesitated whether I should not rather 
seek him at once, than continue to wait 
on in my present uncertainty; but 
then, what if I should miss him? and 
I had pledged myself to remain till he 
returned. 

While I deliberated thus with my- 
self, weighing the various chances for 
and against each plan, I saw two 
mounted officers coming towards me 
at a brisk trot. As they came nearer, 
I recognised one as my colonel: the 
other was an officer of the staff. 

Supposing that their mission had 
some relation to the order I had so 
lately received, and which, until now, 
I had forgotten, I hastily returned, 
and ordered Mike to my presence. 

“ How are the horses, Mike?” said I. 

“No better, sir. Badger was 
wounded slightly by a spent shot in the 


counter, but he’s never the worse this 
morning, and the black horse is caper. 
ing like a filly.” 

« Get ready my pack, feed the cattle, 
and be prepared to set out at a mo. 
ment’s warning.” 

“ Good advice, 


O'Malley,” said the 


colonel, as he overheard the last direc. 
* T hope the nags 


tion to my servant. 
are in condition.” 

‘** Why yes, sir, I believe they are.” 

* All the better ; you've a sharp 
ride before you. Meanwhile, let me 
introduce my friend; Captain Beau. 
mont, Mr. O'Ma'ley. I think we had 
better be seated.” 

‘ These are your instructions, Mr, 
O'Malley,” said Captain Beaumont, 
unfolding a map as he spoke. “ You 
will proceed from this, with half a 
troop of your regiment, by forced 
marches, towards the frontier, passing 
through the town of Calenco, and 
Guarda, and the Estrella pass. On 
arriving at the head quarters of the 
Lusitanian Legion, which you will 
find there, you are to put yourself 
under the orders of Major General 
Monsoon, commanding that force. 
Any Portuguese cavalry he may have 
with him will be attached to yours, 
and under your command ; your rank, 
for the time, being that of captain. 
You will, as ‘far as possible, acquaint 
yourself with the habits and capabilities 
of the native cavalry, and make such 
report as you judge necessary there- 
upon to his Excellency the Com- 
mander of the Forces. 1 think it only 
fair to add, that you are indebted to 
my friend, Colonel Merivale, for the 
very flattering position thus opened to 
your skill and enterprise.” 

“My dear colonel, let me assure 
you P 

* Not a word, my boy. I knew the 
thing would suit you, and I am sure I 
can count upon your not disappointing 
my expectations of you. Sir Arthur 
perfectly remembers your name; he 
only asked two questions : — 

*** Is he well mounted?’ 

“* « Admirably,’ was my answer. 

“« Can you depend upon his promp- 
titude?’ 
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« ¢ He'll leave in half an hour.’ 

«So you see, O’ Malley, I have al- 
ready pledged myself for you; and 
now, I must say adieu: the regiments 
are about to take up a more advanced 
position ; so good bye. : I hope you'll 
have a pleasant time of it till we meet 
again.” 

“It is now twelve o'clock, Mr. 
O'Malley,” said Beaumont ; “‘ we may 
rely upon your immediate departure. 
Your written instructions and des- 
patches will be here within a quarter 
of an hour.” 

I muttered something—what, I can- 
not remember ; I bowed my thanks to 
my worthy colonel, shook his hand 
warmly, and saw him ride down the 
hill, and disappear in the crowd of 
soldiery beneath, before I could recall 
my faculties, and think over my situ- 
ation. 

Then, all at once, did the full diffi- 
culty of my position break suddenly 
upon me. If I accepted my present 
employment, I must certainly fail in 
my engagement to Trevyllian ; but [ 
had already pledged myself to its ac- 
ceptance. What was to be done? No 
time was left for deliberation. The 
very minutes I should have spent in 
preparation were fast passing. Would 
that Power might appear Alas! he 
came not. My state of doubt and un- 
certainty increased every moment. I 
saw nothing but ruin before me, even 
at a moment when fortune promised 
most fairly for the future, and opened 
afield of enterprise my heart had so 
often and so ardently desired. No- 
thing was left me but to hasten to 
Colonel Merivale and decline my ap- 
pointment: to do so, was to prejudice 
my character in his estimation for 
ever; for I dared not allege my rea- 
sons, and, in all probability, my conduct 
might require my leaving the army. 

“ Be it so, then,” said I, in an accent 
of despair ; “ the die is cast.” 

I ordered my horse round. I wrote 
a few words to Power, to explain my 
absence, should he come while I was 
away, and leaped into my saddle. As 
I reached the plam my pace became a 
gallop, and I pressed my horse with 


all the impatience my heart was burn- 
ing with. I dashed along the lines to- 
wards Oporto, neither hearing nor 
seeing aught around me, when sud- 
denly the clank of cavalry accoutre- 
ments behind induced me to turn my 
head, and I perceived an orderly dra- 
goon at full gallop, in pursuit. I 
pulled up till he came alongside. 

* Lieutenant O'Malley, sir,” said 
the man, saluting, “ these despatches 
are for you.” 

I took them hurriedly, and was 
about to continue my route, when the 
attitude of the dragoon arrested my 
attention. He had reined in his horse 
to the side of the narrow causeway, 
and, holding him still and steadily, sat 
motionless as a statue. I looked be- 
hind, and saw the whole staff ap- 
proaching at a brisk trot. Before I 
had a moment for thought they were 
beside me. 

«“ Ah! O'Malley,” cried Merivale, 
“you have your orders; don’t wait ; 
his Excellency is coming up.” 

* Get along, I advise you,” said an- 
other, “or you'll catch it, as some of 
us have done this morning.” 

*« All is right, Charley; you can go 
in safety,” said a whispering voice, as 
Power passed in a sharp canter. 

That one sentence was enough ; my 
heart bounded like a deer, my cheek 
beamed with the glow of delighted 
pleasure, I closed my spur upon my 
gallant gray, and dashed across the 
plain. 

When I arrived at my quarters the 
men were drawn up in waiting, and 
provided with rations for three days’ 
march: Mike was also prepared for 
the road, and nothing more remained 
to delay me. 

“ Captain Power has been here, 
sir, and left a note.” 

I took it and thrust it hastily into 
my sabertashe. I knew enough from 
the few words he had spoken, that my 
present step involved me in no ill con- 
sequences ; so giving the word to 
wheel into column, I rode to the front, 
and set out upon my march to Alcan- 
tara. 
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Tuere are few things so inspiriting to 
a young soldier, as the being em- 
ployed with a separate command: the 
picket and out-post duty have a charm 
for him, no other portion of his ca- 
reer possesses. The field seems open 
for individual boldness and heroism : 
success, if obtained, must redound to 
his own credit. And what can equal, 
in its spirit-stirring enthusiasm, that 
first moment when we become in any 
way the arbiter of our fortunes. 

Such were my happy thoughts, as, 
with a proud and elated heart, I set 
forth upon my march. The notice 
the commander-in-chief had bestowed 
upon me had already done much: 
had raised me in my own estimation, 
and implanted within me a longing de- 
sire for further distinction. I thought, 
too, of those far—far away, who were 
yet to hear of my successes. 

I fancied to myself how they would 
severally receive the news. My poor 
uncle, with tearful eye and quivering 
lip, was before me, as I saw him read 
the despatch, then wipe his glasses, 
and read on, till at last, with one long- 
drawn breath his manly voice, tremu- 
lous with emotion, would break forth, 

—‘ My boy! my own Charley!” 
TI hen I pictured Considine, with port 
erect, and stern features, listening 
silently ; not a syllable—not a motion 
betraying that he felt interested in my 
fate ; till, as if impatient at length, he 
would break in,—* I knew it—I said 
so; and yet you thought to make him 
a lawyer !" ’ And then Old Sir Harry: 
his warm heart glowing with pleasure, 
and his good-humoured face beaming 
with happiness. How many a blunder 
he would make in retailing the news, 
and how many a hearty laugh his ver- 
sion of it would give rise to. 

I passed in review before me the old 
servants, as they lingered in the room 
to hear the story. Poor old Matthew, 
the butler, fumbling with his cork- 
screw to gain a little time; then look- 
ing in my uncle's face, half entreat- 
ingly, as he asked, —‘t Any news of 
Master Charles, sir, from the wars ?” 

“While thus my mind wandered 
back to the scenes and faces of my 
early home, I feared to ask myself how 


she would feel to whom my heart was 
now turning? Too deeply did I know 
how my poor chances were in that 
quarter to nourish hope, and yet | 
could not bring myself to abandon it 
altogether. Hammersley’ S$ strange 
conduct suggested to me “ he, at 
least, could not be my rival, while | 
plainly perceived that he ~~ me 
as his. There was a mystery in all 
this I could not fathom, and I ar. 
dently longed for my next meeting 
with Pow er, to learn the nature of his 
interview, and also in what manner 
the affair had been arranged. 

Such were my passing thoughts as 
I pressed forward. My men, picked 
no less for themselves than their horses, 
came rapidly along; and, ere evening, 
we had accomplished twelve leagues of 
our journey. 


The country through which we 


journeyed, though wild and romantic 


in its character, was singularly rich 
and fertile,—cultivation reaching to 
the very summits of the rugged moun. 
tains, and patches of wheat and In. 
dian corn peeping amid masses of gra- 
nite rock and tangled brushwood ; the 
vine and the olive grew wild on every 
side; while the orange and the arbu- 
tus, loading the air with perfume, were 
mingled with prickly pear trees and 
variegated hollies. We followed no 
regular track, but cantered along over 
hill and valley—through forest and 
prairie : now in long file through some 
tall field of waving-corn, now in open 
order upon some level plain; our Por- 
tuguese guide riding a little in ad- 
vance of us, upon a jet-black mule, 
earolling merrily some wild Gallician 
melody as he went. 

As the sun was setting, we arrived 
beside a little stream, that, flowing 
along a rocky bed, skirted a vast forest 
of tall cork trees. Here we called a 
halt ; and, picketting our horses, pro- 
ceeded to make our arrangements for 
a bivouac. 

Never do I remember a more lovely 
night: the watch-fires sent up a deli- 
cious odour from the perfumed shrubs; 
while the glassy water reflected on its 
still surface the starry sky that, un- 
shadowed and unclouded, stretched 
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above us. I wrapped myself in my 
trooper’s mantle, and lay down be- 
neath a tree,—but not to sleep: there 
was a something so exciting, and 
withal so tranquillizing, that I had no 
thought of slumber, but fell into a 
musing reverie. There was a charac- 
ter of adventure in my position that 
charmed me much, My men were 
gathered in little groups beside the 
fires; some sunk in slumber, others 
sat smoking silently, or chatting, in a 
low and under tone, of some bygone 
scene of battle or bivouac ; here and 
there were picketted the horses ; the 
heavy panoply and piled carbines flick- 
ering in the red glare of the watch- 
fires, which ever and anon threw a 
flitting glow upon the swarthy faces of 
my bold troopers. Upon the trees 
around, sabres and helmets, holsters 
and cross-belts, were hung like armo- 
rial bearings in some antique hall, the 
dark foliage spreading its heavy sha- 
dow around us. Farther off, upon a 
little rocky ledge, the erect figure of 
the sentry, with his short carbine 
resting in the hollow of his arm, was 
seen slowly pacing in measured tread, 
or standing for a moment silently, as 
he looked upon the fair and tranquil 
sky,—his thoughts doubtless far—far 
away, beyond the sea, to some humble 
home, where— 

“ The hum of the spreading sycamore, 

That grew beside his cottage door,” 

was again in his ears, while the merry 
laugh of his children stirred his bold 
heart. It was a Salvator Rosa scene, 
and brought me back in fancy to the 
bandit legends I had read in boyhood: 
by the uncertain light of the wood 
embers I endeavoured to sketch the 
group that lay before me. 

The night wore on. One by one 
the soldiers stretched themselves to 
sleep, and all was still. As the hours 
rolled by, a drowsy feeling crept gra- 
dually over me: I placed my pistols 
by my side, and having replenished the 
fire by some fresh logs, disposed my- 
self comfortably before it. 

It was during that half-dreamy 
state that intervenes between waking 
and sleep, that a rustling sound of the 
branches behind attracted my atten- 
tion. The air was too calm to attri- 
bute this to the wind, so I listened 
for some minutes ; but sleep, too long 
deferred, was overpowerful, and my 


head sunk upon my grassy pillow, and 


I was soon sound asleep. How long 
I remained so I know not; but I 
awoke suddenly. I fancied some one 
had shaken me rudely by the shoulder ; 
but yet all was tranquil: my men were 
sleeping soundly as I saw them last: 
the fires were becoming low, and a 
gray streak in the sky, as well asa 
sharp cold feeling of the air, betokened 
the approach of day. Once more I 
heaped some dry branches together, 
and was about again to stretch myself 
to rest, when I felt a hand upon my 
shoulder. I turned quickly round, 
and, in the imperfect light of the fire, 
saw the figure of a man standing mo- 
tionless beside me ; his head was bare, 
and his hair fell in long curls upon his 
shoulders ; one hand was pressed upon 
his bosom, and with the other he mo- 
tioned me to silence. My first im- 
pression was that our party were sur- 
prised by some French patrol ; but as 
I looked again, I recognised, to my 
amazement, that the individual before 
me was the young French officer I 
had seen that morning, a prisoner be- 
side the Douro. 

‘** How came you here?” said I ina 
low tone of voice to him in French. 

“Escaped: one of my own men 
threw himself between me and the 
sentry; I swam the Douro, received a 
musket-ball through my arm, lost my 
shako,—and here [ am.” 

“You are aware you are again a 
prisoner ?”’ 

“ If you desire it, of course I am,” 
said he, in a voice full of feeling, that 
made my very heart creep. “I 
thought you were a party of Lorge’s 
Dragoons, scouring the country for 
forage: tracked you the entire day, 
and have oniy now come up with 
you.” 

The poor fellow, who had neither 
eaten nor drank since daybreak, 
wounded, and foot-sore, had accom- 
plished twelve leagues of a march, 
only once more to fall into the hands 
of his enemies. His years could 
scarcely have numbered nineteen ; 
his countenance was singularly pre- 
possessing ; and though bleeding and 
torn, with tattered uniform, and with- 
out a covering to his head, there was 
no mistaking for a moment that he 
was of gentle blood. Noiselessly and 
cautiously 1 made him sit down be- 
side the fire, while I spread before 
him the sparing remnant of my last 
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night's supper, and shared my s > itary 
bottle of sherry. 

From the moment he spoke, I never 
entertained a thought of making him 
a prisoner; but, as I knew not how 
far I was culpable in permitting, if not 
actually facilitating, his escape, I re- 
solved to keep the circumstance a 
secret from my party, and, if possible, 
get him away before daybreak. 

No sooner did he learn my inten- 
tions regarding him, than in an instant 
all memory of his past misfortunes— 
all thoughts of his present destitute 
condition seemed to have fled; and 
while I dressed his wound and bound 
up his shattered arm, he chatted away 
as unconcernedly about the past and 
the future, as though seated beside 
the fire of his own bivouac, and sur- 
rounded by his own brother ofticers. 

* You took us by surprise the other 
day,” said he. “Our marshal ex- 
pected the attack from the mouth of 
the river: we received information 
that your ships were expected there. 
In any case, our retreat was an or- 
derly one, and must have been effected 
with slight loss.” 

I smiled at the self-complacency of 
this reasoning, but did not contradict 
hin. 

“Your loss must indeed have been 
great: your men crossed under the 
fire of a whole battery.” 

“ Not exactly,” said I; “our first 
party were quietly stationed in Oporto 
before you knew any thing about it.” 

“Ah! sacre Dieu! Treachery!” cried 
he, striking his forehead with his 
clenched fist. 

«“ Not so: mere daring — nothing 
more. But come, tell me something 
of your own adventures. How were 
you taken ?” 

“Simply thus:—I was sent to the 
rear, with orders to the artillery to 
cut their traces, and leave the guns ; 
and when coming back my horse grew 
tired in the heavy ground, and | was 
spurring him to the utmost, when one 
of your heavy dragoons, an officer too, 
dashed at me, and actually rode me 
down, horse and all. I lay for some 
time bruised by the fall, when an in- 
fantry soldier passing by, seized me by 
the collar, and brought me to the rear. 
No matter, however, here 1 am now. 
You will not give me up; and perhaps 
I may one day live to repay the kind- 
ness.” 


** You have not lonz ‘oined.” 

“Tt was my first battle ; my epau. 
lettes were very smart things yester. 
day, though they do look a little passé 
to-day. You are advancing, I sup- 
pose. 

I smiled, without answering this 
question. 

“Ah, I see, you don’t wish to 
speak ; never mind, your discretion js 
thrown away upon me, for if I re. 
joined my regiment to-morrow, | 
should have forgotten all you told me, 
— all but your great kindness ;" these 
last words he spoke, bowing slightly 
his head, and colouring as he said 
them. 

* You are a dragoon, I think,” said 
I, endeavouring to change the topic. 

“T was, ten days ago, chasseur @ 
cheval, a sous lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of my father, the General St, 
Croix.” ; 

« The name is familiar to me,” | 
replied, “ and I am sincerely happy 
to be in a position to serve the son of 
so distinguished an officer.” 

“ The son of so distinguished an 
officer is most deeply obliged, but 
wishes with all his heart and soul he 
had never sought glory under such 
very excellent auspices.” 

* You look surprised, mon cher, but 
let me tell you my military ardour is 
considerably abated in the last three 
days; hunger, thirst, imprisonment, 
and this,”’ lifting his wounded limb as 
he spoke, “ are sharp lessons in so 
short a campaign, and for one, too, 
whose life hitherto had much more of 
ease than adventure to boast of. Shall 
I tell you how I became a soldier?” 

“By all means; give me your glass 
first; and now for a fresh log to the 
fire ; I’m your man.” 

“ But stay, before I begin, look to 
this.” 

The blood was welling rapidly from 
his wound, which, with some diffi- 
culty, I succeeded in staunching. He 
drank off his wine hastily, held out 
his glass to be refilled, and then be- 
gan his story. 

“You have never seen the Empe- 
ror ?”’ 

« Never.” 

* Sacre bleu!’ What a man he is; 
I'd rather stand under the fire of your 
grenadiers than meet his eye. When 
in a passion, he does not say much it 
is true; but what he does, comes with 
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a kind of hissing, rushing sound, while 
the very fire seems to kindle in his 
look. I have him before me this 
instant, and though you will confess 
that my present condition has nothing 
very pleasing in it, I should be sorry, 
indeed, to change it for the last time 
I stood in his presence. 

«“ Two months ago, I sported the 
gay light blue and silver of a page to 
the Emperor, and certainly, what with 
balls, bon bons, flirtation, gossip, and 
champagne suppers, led a very gay, 
reckless, and indolent life of it. 
Somehow—I may tell you more ac- 
curately at another period, if we ever 
meet—I got myself into disgrace, and, 
as a punishment, was ordered to ab- 
sent myself from the Tuilleries, and 
retire, for some weeks, to Fontain- 
bleau. Siberia to a Russian, would 
scarcely be a heavier infliction than 
was this banishment to me. There 
was no court,.no levee, no military 
parade, no ball, no opera. A small 
household of the Emperor's chosen ser- 
vants quietly kept house there. The 
gloomy walls re-echoed to no music ; 
the dark alleys of the dreary garden 
seemed the very impersonation of so- 
litude and decay. Nothing broke the 
dull monotony of the tiresome day, 
except when occasionally near sun- 
set, the clash of the guard would be 
heard turning out, and the clash of 
presenting arms, followed by the roll 
of a heavy carriage, into the gloomy 
court yard. One lamp, shining like 
a star, ina small chamber on the se- 
cond floor, would remain till near 
four, sometimes five o'clock in the 
morning. The same sounds of the 
guard, and the same dull roll of the 
carriage, would break the stillness of 
the early morning ; and the Emperor, 
for it was he, would be back on his 
road to Paris. 

* We never saw him. I say we, 
for like myself, some half-dozen 
others were also there, expiating their 
follies by a life of cheerless ennui. 

It was upon a calm evening in 
April, we sat together chatting over 
the various misdeeds which had con- 
signed us to exile, when some one 
proposed, by way of passing the time, 
that we should visit the small flower- 
garden that was parted off from the 
rest, and reserved for the Emperor 
alone. It was already beyond the 
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hour he usually came, besides that, 
even should he arrive, there was 
abundant time to get back before he 
could possibly reach it. The garden 
we had often seen, but there was 
something in the fact, that our going 
there was a transgression, that so 
pleased us all, we agreed at once, and 
set forth. For above an hour we 
loitered about the lonely and deserted 
walks, where already the Emperor's 
foot tracks had worn a marked path- 
way, when we grew weary, and were 
about to return, just as one of the 
party suggested, half in ridicule of 
the sanctity of the spot, that we 
should have a game of leap-frog ere 
we left it. The idea pleased us, and 
was at once adopted. Our plan was 
this: each person stationed himself in 
some bye walk, or alley, and waited 
till the other, whose turn it was, came 
and leaped over him; so that, besides 
the activity displayed, there was a 
knowledge of the Zocale necessary, 
for, to any one passed over, a forfeit 
was to be paid. Our game began at 
once, and certainly I doubt if ever 
those green alleys and shady groves 
rang to such hearty laughter. Here 
would be seen a couple rolling over 
together on the grass; there some 
luckless wight counting out his 
pocket-money, as a penalty. The 
hours passed quietly over, and the 
moon rose, and at last it came to my 
turn to make my tour of the garden. 
As I was supposed to know all its 
intricacies better than the rest, a 
longer time was given for them to 
conceal themselves; at length the 
word was given, and I started. 

‘“* Anxious to acquit myself well, I 
hurried along at top speed, but guess 
my surprise to discover that no where 
could I find one of my companions ; 
down one walk I scampered, up ano- 
ther, across a third, but all was still 
and silent ; not a sound, not a breath, 
could I detect. There was still one 
part of the garden unexplored: it 
was a small open space before a 
little pond, which usually contained 
the gold fish the Emperor was so fond 
of; thither I bent my steps, and had 
not gone far, when in the pale moon- 
light I saw, at length, one of my com- 
panions waiting patiently for my 
coming; his head bent forward, and 
his shoulders rounded, Anxious to 
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repay him for my own disappointment, 
I crept silently forward on tiptoe, till 
quite near, when, rushing madly on, 
I sprung upon his back ; just, how- 
ever, as I rose to leap over, he raised 
his head, and staggered by the im- 
pulse of my spring, he was thrown 
forward, and after an ineffectual ef- 
fort to keep his legs, fell flat on his 
face in the grass. Bursting with 
laughter, I fell over him on the 
ground, and was turning to assist 
him, when suddenly he sprang upon 
his feet, and horror of horrors, it was 
Napoleon himself; his usually pale 
features were purple with rage; but 
not a word, not a syllable escaped 
him. 
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“ «Qui etes vous?’ said he at length, 

« ¢$t. Croix, sire,’ said I, stil 
kneeling before him, while my very 
heart leaped into my mouth. 

“ «St. Croix, toujours, St. Croix, 
Come here ; approach me,’ cried he, 
in a voice of stifled passion. 

«“ T rose, but before I could make a 
step forward, he sprang at me, and 
tearing off my epaulettes, trampled 
them beneath his feet, and then he 
shouted out, rather than spoke, the 
one word ¢ allez.’ 

‘“*] did not wait for a second inti. 
mation, but clearing the paling at a 
spring, was many a mile from Ton. 
tainbleau before daybreak.” 


CHAPTER LI..——THE MARCH. 


Twice the reveillé sounded ;_ the 
horses champed impatiently their heavy 
bits ; my men stood waiting for the 
order to mount, ere I could arouse 
myself from the deep sleep I had fallen 
into. The young Frenchman and his 
story were in my dreams, and when I 
awoke, his figure, as he lay sleeping 
beside the wood embers, was the first 
object I perceived. There he lay, to 
all seeming, as forgetful of his fate as 
though he still inhabited the gorgeous 
halls and gilded saloons of the Tuil- 
leries ; his pale and handsome features 
wore even a placid smile, as, doubtless, 
some dream of other days flitted across 
him ; his long hair waved in luxurious 
curls upon his neck, and his light 
brown moustache, slightly curled at 
the top, gave to his mild and youthful 
features an air of saucy fierté, that 
heightened their effect. A narrow 
blue riband, which he wore round his 
throat, gently peeped from his open 
bosom. 1 could not resist the curiosity 
I felt to see what it meant, and draw- 
ing it softly forth, I perceived that a 
small miniature was attached to it. It 
was beautifully painted, and surrounded 
with brilliants of some value. One 
glance showed me— for I had seen 
more than one engraving before of 
her—-that it was the portrait of the 
empress Josephine. Poor boy! he 
doubtless was a favourite at the court; 
indeed, every thing in his air and man- 


ner, bespoke him such. I gently re. 
placed the precious locket, and turned 
from the spot, to think over what was 
best to be done for hin Knowing 
the vindictive feeling of the Portu- 
guese towards their invaders, I feared 
to take Pietro, our guide, into my 
confidence. I accordingly summoned 
my man Mike to my aid, who, with 
all his country’s readiness, soon found 
out an expedient. It was to pretend 
to Pietro that the prisoner was merely 
an English officer, who had made his 
escape from the French army, in 
which, against his will, he had been 
serving for some time. 

This plan succeeded perfectly ; and 
when St. Croix, mounted upon one of 
my led horses, set out upon his march 
beside me, none was more profuse of 
his attentions than the dark browed 
guide, whose hatred of a Frenchman 
was beyond belief. 

By thus giving him safe conduct 
through Portugal, 1 knew that when 
we reached the frontier, he could easily 
manage to come up with some part of 
Marshal Victor's force; the advanced 
guard of which lay on the left bank of 
the Tagus. 

To me the companionship was the 
greatest boon; the gay and buoyant 
spirit that no reverse of fortune, no 
untoward event, could subdue, light- 
ened many an hour of the journey; 
and though, at times, the gasconade 
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tone of the Frenchman would peep 
through, there was still such a fund of 

od tempered raillery in all he said, 
that it was impossible to feel angry 
with him. His implicit faith in the 
Emperor's invincibility also amused me. 
Of the unbounded confidence of the 
pation in general, and the army par- 
ticularly, in Napoleon, I had, till then, 
no conception. It was not that in the 
profound skill and immense resources 
of the present they trusted ; but they 
actually regarded him as one placed 
above all the common accidents of 
fortune, and revered him as something 
more than human. 

“ Tl viendra et puis” —was the con- 
tinued exclamation of the young 
Frenchman. Any notion of our suc- 
cessfully resisting the overwhelming 
might of the Emperor, he would have 
laughed to scorn, and so I let him go 
on prophesying our future misfortunes 
till the time, when driven back upon 
Lishon, we should be compelled to 
evacuate the peninsula, and under 
favour of a convention, be permitted 
to return to England. All this was 
sufficiently ridiculous, coming from a 
youth of nineteen, wounded, in misery, 
a prisoner ; but further experience of 
his nation has shown me, that St. 
Croix was not the exception, but the 
rule. The conviction in the ultimate 
success of their army, whatever be the 
merely momentary mishap, is the one 
present thought of a Frenchman ; and 
victory with them is a conquest,—a 
defeat, if they are by any chance 
driven to acknowledge one—a fatalitée. 

I was too young a man, and still 
more; too young a soldier, to bear 


‘ 


with this absurd affectation of super- 
iority as I ought, and consequently 
was glad to wander whenever I could, 
from the contested ground of our na- 
tional rivalry to other topics. St. 
Croix, although young, had seen much 
of the world. As a page in the splendid 
court of the Tuilleries, the scenes 
ever passing before his eyes were cal- 
culated to interest and amuse ; and by 
many an anecdote of his former life he 
lightened the road as we passed along. 

“You promised, by-the-bye, to tell 
me of your banishment. How did that 
occur, St. Croix?” 

“ Ah par Dieu—that was an unfor- 
tunate affair for me: then began all 
my mishaps — but for that, I should 
never have been sent to St. Cloud— 
never have played leap-frog with the 
Emperor—never have been sent a sol- 
dier into Spain. True,” said he, 
laughing, “I should never have had 
the happiness of your acquaintance. 
But still, I'd much rather have met 
you first in the Place de la Victoire 
than in the Estrella Mountains.” 

* Who knows,” said I, “ perhaps 
your good genius prevailed in all 
this ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said he, interrupting 
me, “ that’s exactly what the Empress 
said—_who was my god-mother — 
* Gales will be a Marechal de France 
yet,’ But certainly, it must be con- 
fessed, I have made a bad beginning. 
However, you wish to ‘hear of my dis- 
grace at court— Allons donc, here 
goes. But had we not better wait for 
a halt? ” 

“ Agreed ; said I, “ and so let us 
now press forward.” 


CHAPTER LII.—THE PAGE. 


Unprr the deep shade of some tall 
trees--sheltered from the noon-day 
sun, we lay down to rest ourselves, 
and enjoy a most patriarchal dinner— 
some dry biscuits, a few bunches of 
grapes, and a little weak wine, savour- 
ing more of the borachio-skin than 
the vine-juice were all we boasted— 
yet they were not ungrateful at such 
a time and place. 

* Whose health did you pledge, 
then,” said St. Croix, with a half ma- 
licious.smile, as I raised the glass si- 
lently to my lips. 


I blushed deeply, and looked con- 
fused. 

“A ses beaux yeux, whoever she 
be,” said he, gaily tossing off his 
wine :—* and now, if you feel disposed, 
I'll tell you my story. It in good truth 
—is not worth relating, but it may 
serve to set you asleep, at all events. 

“ T have already told you I was a 
page.— Alas, the impressions you may 
feel of that functionary, from having 
seen Cherubino, give but a faint no- 
tion of him, when pertaining to the 
household of the emperor Napoleon, 
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“ The Farfallone Amoroso basked 
in the soft smiles and sunny looks 
of the Countess Almaviva: we met 
but the cold impassive look of Talley- 
rand—the piercing and penetrating 
stare of Savary—or the ambiguous 


smile, half menace, half mockery, of 


Mons. Fouché. While on service, 
our days were passed in the ante- 
chamber, beside the salle d'audience 
of the Emperor—reclining against the 
closed door, watching attentively for 
the gentle tinkle of the little bell 
which summoned us to open for the 
exit of some wily diplomate, or the extré 
of some redoubted general. Thus 
passed we the weary hours ; the illus- 
trious visitors by whom we were sur- 
rounded had no novelty, consequently 
no attraction for us, and the names 
already historical were but household 
words with us. 

“We often remarked, too, the 
proud and distant bearing the Em- 
peror assumed towards those of his 
generals who had been his former 
companions in arms. Whatever fa- 
miliarity or freedom may have ex- 
isted in the campaign, or in the battle 
field, the air of the Tuilleries cer- 
tainly chilled it. I have often heard 
that the ceremonious observances and 
rigid etiquette of the old Bourbon 
court was far preferable to the stern 
reserve and unbending stiffness of the 
imperial one. 

“The antechamber is but the re- 
flection of the reception-room ; and 
whatever be the whims—the caprices 
—the littleness of the Great Man, 
they are speedily assumed by his infe- 
riors—and the dark temper of one 
casts a lowering shadow on every 
menial by whom he is surrounded. 

‘* As for us, we were certainly not 
long in catching somewhat of the 
spirit of the Emperor; and I doubt 
much, if the impertinence of the wait- 
ing-room was not more dreaded and 
detested than the abrupt speech and 
searching look of Napoleon himself. 

«“ What a malicious pleasure have 
I not felt in arresting the step of M. 
de Talleyrand, as he approached the 
Emperor's closet—with what easy 
insolence have I lisped out, * pardon, 
Monsieur, but his majesty cannot 
receive you ’—or, ‘ Monsieur Le Due, 
his majesty, has given no orders for 
your admission.’ How amusing it 
was tea watch the baffled look of 
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each, as he retired once more to his 
place among the crowd; the wily dj. 
plomate covering his chagrin with y 
practised smile, while the stern may. 
shal would blush to his very eyes 
with indignation. This was the great 
pleasure that our position afforded 
us; and with a boyish spirit of mis. 
chief, we cultivated it to perfection, 
and became at last the very horrop 
and detestation of all who frequented 
the levees; and the ambassador 
whose fearless voice was heard among 
the councils of kings, became soft and 
conciliating in his approaches to Us; 
and the hardy general, who would 
have charged upon a brigade of arti]. 
lery, was timid asa girl in addressing 
us a mere question. 

“Among the amiable class thus 
characterised, I was most conspicuous, 
preserving cautiously a tone of civility 
that left nothing openly to complain of 
I assumed an indifference and impar- 
tiality of manner that no exigency of 
affairs—no pressing haste, could dis. 
compose or disturb, and my bow of 
recognition to Soult or Massena was 
as coolly measured, as my mono. 
syllabic answer was accurately conned 
over. : 

* Upon ordinary occasions, the Em. 
peror, at the close of each person's 
audience, rang his little bell for the 
admission of the next in order, as they 
arrived in the waiting-room ; yet when 
any thing important, was under con- 
sideration, a list was given us in the 
morning of the names to be presented 
in rotation, which no casual circum. 
stance was ever suffered to interfere 
with. 

‘** It is now about four months since, 
one fine morning, such a list was 
placed within my hands. His Majesty 
was just then occupied with an inquiry 
into the naval force in the kingdom; 
and, as I cast my eyes carelessly over 
the names, I read littie else than Vice- 
admiral so and so, Commander such 
an one, and Chef d’ Escadron such an- 
other, and the levee presented accord- 
ingly. instead of its usual brilliant array 
of gorgeous uniform and aiguiletted 
marshals, the simple blue-and-gold of 
the naval service. 

“The marine was not in high fa 
vour with the ‘Emperor, and truly, my 
reception 6f these unfrequent visitors 
was any thing but flattering. The 
early part of the morning was, a 
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usual, occupied by the audience of 
the Minister of Police and the Duc 
de Bassano, who, evidently, from 
the length of time they remained, 
had matters of importance to com- 
municate. Meanwhile, the antecham- 
ber filled rapidly, and, before noon, 
was actually crowded. It was just 
at this moment that the folding- 
door slowly opened, and a figure en- 
tered, such as 1 had never before seen 
in our brilliant saloon: he was a man 
of five or six and fifty, short, thickset, 
and strongly built, with a bronzed and 
weather-beaten face, anda broad open 
forehead, deeply scarred with a sabre- 
cut ; a shaggy gray moustache curled 
over, and concealed his mouth, while 
eyebrows of the same colour shaded 
his dark and piercing eyes. His dress 
wasa coarse coat of blue cloth such as 
the fishermen wear in Bretagny, fast- 
ened at the waist by a broad belt of 
black leather, from which hung a short 
broad-bladed cutlass: his loose trow- 
sers, of the same material, were turned 
up at the ankles, to show a pair of 
strong legs, coarsely cased in blue 
stockings and thin-soled shoes, abroad- 
leaved oil-skin hat was held in one 
hand, and the other stuck carelessly in 
his pocket, as he entered ; he came in 
with a eareless air, and, familiarly sa- 
luting one or two officers in the room, 
sat himself down near the door, 
appearing lost in his own reflections. 

“* Who can you be, my worthy 
friend ?’ was my question to myself, as I 
surveyed thissingular apparition: at the 
same time casting my eyes down the list, 
I perceived that several pilots of the 
coast of Havre, Calais, and Boulogne, 
had been summoned to Paris to give 
some information upon the soundings 
and depth of water along the shore. 

“* Ha,’ thought I, ‘I have it—the 
good man has mistaken his place, and 
instead of remaining without, has 
walked boldly forward to the ante- 
chamber.’ There was something so 
strange and so original in the grim look 
of the old fellow, as he sat there 
alone, that I suffered him to remain 
quietly in his delusion, instead of or- 
dering him back to the waiting-room 
without ; besides, I perceived that a 
kind of sensation was created among 
the others by his appearance there, 
which amused me greatly. 

“As the day wore on, the officers 
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formed into little groups of three or 
four, chatting together in an under 
tone of voice ; all, save the old pilot ; 
—he had taken a huge tobacco-box 
from his capacious breast pocket, and 
inserting an immense piece of the bit- 
ter weed in his mouth, began to chew 
it as leisurely as though he were walk- 
ing the quarter-deck. The cool ¢ insou- 
ciance’ of such a proceeding amused 
me much, and I resolved to draw him 
out a little. 

‘‘ His strong, broad features, his 
deep voice, his dry, blunt manner, 
were all in admirable keeping 
with his exterior, and amused me 
highly. 

«“* Par Dieu, my lad,’ said he, after 
chatting some time, ‘ had you not bet- 
ter tell the Emperor that I am wait- 
ing ?—It’s now past noon, and I must 
eat something.’ 

‘“** Have a little patience,’ said I; ‘ his 
Majesty is going to invite you to din- 
ner.’ 

“* Be it so:’ said he gravely, ‘ pro- 
vided the hour be an early one, I’m 
his man.” 

‘‘ With difficulty did I keep down 
my laughter as he said this, and con- 
tinued :— 

“«So you know the Emperor al- 
ready, it seems ? 

“* Yes, that I do! I remember 
him when he was no higher than your- 
self.’ 

“* How delighted he'll be to find 
you here. I hope you lave brought 
up some of your family wiih you, as the 
Emperor would be so flattered by it ?’ 

“No; I've left them at home; this 
place don’t suit us much. We 
have plenty to do, besides spending 
our time and money among all you 
fine folks here. 

* « And not a bad life of it, either, 
added I, ‘ fishing for cod and her- 
rings — stripping a wreck now and 
then.’ 

*“ He stared at me, as I said this, 
like a tiger on the spring, but spoke 
not a word. 

«« And how many young sea-wolves 
may you have in your den at home ? 

“* Six; and all o’ them able to 
carry you with one hand, at arm's 
length!’ 

*«T have no doubt: I shall certainly 
not test their ability. But you your- 
self, how do you like the capital ? 

3B 
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«Not over well, and I'll tell you 
why—’ 

‘“*As he said this, the door of the 
audience-chamber opened, and the 
Emperor appeared: his eyes flashed 
fire, as he looked hurriedly around 
the room. 

«« ¢ Who is in waiting here ?’ 

“ «1 am, please your Majesty,’ said 
1; bowing deeply, as I started from 
my seat. 

“¢ And where is the Admiral Tru- 
guet? Why was he not admitted ?” 

«« « Not present, your Majesty,’ said 
I, trembling with fear. 

‘¢ Hold there, young fellow: not 
so fast; here he is.’ 

“« Ah, Truguet, mon ami!’ cried 
the Emperor, placing both hands on 
the old fellow’s shoulders ; ‘ how long 
have you been in waiting ?” 

« ¢ Two hours and a half,’ said he, 
producing in evidence a watch like a 
saucer. 

“«¢ What! two hours and a half, 
and I not know it!’ 

““« No matter: I am always happy 
to serve your majesty. But if that 
fine fellow had not told me that you 
were going to ask me to dinner 

«“* He! he said so,x—did he?’ said 
Napoleon, turning at me a glance 
like a wild beast. * Yes, Truguet, so I 
am: youshall dine withme to-day. And 
you, sir,’ said he, dropping his voice 
to awhisper, as he came closer towards 
me. ‘And you have dared to speak thus? 
Call in a guard there ; Capitaine, put 
this person under arrest; he is dis- 
graced—he is no longer page of the 
palace. Out of my presence! away 
sir !’ 

* The room wheeled round; my 
ges tottered, my senses reeled ; and 

saW no more. 

« Three weeks’ bread and water in 
St. Pélagie, however, brought me to 
iny recollection ; and at last my kind 
—my more than kind friend—the 
Empress, obtained my pardon, and 
sent me to St. Cloud, till the Emperor 
should forget all about it. How I 
contrived again to refresh his me- 
mory I have already told you; and 
certainly you will acknowledge that I 
have not been fortunate in my inter- 
views with Napoleon.” 

I am conscious how much St. 
Croix’s story loses in my telling. The 
naives expressions, the grace of the 
narrative, were its charm ; and these, 
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alas! I can neither translate nor imi. 
tate, no more than I can convey the 
strange mixture of deep feeling and 
levity, shrewdness and simplicity, that 
constituted the manner of the narrator, 

With many a story of his court] 
career he amused me as we trotted 
along ; when, towards nightfall of the 
third day, a peasant informed us that 
a body of French cavalry occupied 
the convent of San Cristoval, about 
three leagues off. The opportunity 
of his return to his own army pleased 
him far less than I expected; he 
heard without any show of satisfac. 
tion that the time of his liberation 
had arrived, and when the moment of 
leave-taking drew near, he became 
deeply affected. 

“© Eh bien, Charles,” said he, 
smiling sadly through his dimmed and 
tearful eyes. ‘“ You've been a kind 
friend to me. Is the time never to 
come when I can repay you ?” 

“ Yes, yes: we'll meet again, be 
assured of it. Meanwhile, there is 
one way you can more than repay any 
thing I have done for you.” : 

* Oh! name it at once.” 

“ Many a brave fellow of ours is 
now, and doubtless many more will be, 
prisoners with your army in this war. 
Whenever, therefore, your lot brings 
you in contact with such F 

“ They shall be my brothers,” said 
he, springing towards me, and throw- 
ing his arm round my neck. “ Adieu, 
adieu!” With that he rushed from 
the spot, and, before I could speak 
again, was mounted upon the pea 
sant’s horse, and waving his hand to 
me in farewell. 

I looked after him as he rode ata 
fast gallop down the slope of the 
green mountain, the noise of the 
horse’s feet echoing along the silent 
plain. I turned at length to leave 
the spot, and then perceived, for the 
first time, that when taking his fare- 
well of me, he had hung around my 
neck his miniature of the Empress. 
Poor boy! how sorrowful I felt thus 
to rob him of what he held so dear! 
how gladly would I have overtaken 
him to restore it! It was the only 
keepsake he possessed, and, a 
that I could not accept it, if offer 
he took this way of compelling me to 
keep it. 

Through the long hours of the 
summer's night I thought of him ; and, 
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when, at last, I slept towards morn- 
ing, my first thought, on waking, was 
of the solitary day before me. The 
miles no longer slipped imperceptibly 
along; no longer did the noon and 
night seem fast to follow. Alas! that 
one should grow old! the very sor- 
rows of our early years have some- 
thing soft and touching in them. 


Arising less from deep wrong than 
slight mischances, the grief they cause 
comes ever with an alloy of pleasant 
thoughts, telling of the tender past ; 
and, mid the tears called up, forming 
some bright rainbow of future hope. 

Poor St. Croix had already won 
greatly upon me; and I felt lonely and 
desolate when he departed. 


CHAPTER LIII,—ALVAS, 


Norutne of incident marked our fur- 
ther progress towards the frontier of 
Spain, and at length we reached the 
small town of Alvas. It was past 
sunset as we arrived; and, instead of 
the usual quiet and repose of a little 
village, we found the streets crowded 
with people on horseback and on foot ; 
mules, bullocks, carts, and waggons 
blocked up the way, and the oaths of 
the drivers and the screaming of wo- 
men and children resounded on all 
sides. 

With what little Spanish I pos- 
sessed I questioned some of those near 
me, and learned, in reply, that a dread- 
ful engagement had taken place that 
day between the advanced guard of 
the French, under Victor, and the Lu- 
sitanian legion; that the Portuguese 
troops had been beaten and completely 
routed, losing all their artillery and 
baggage ; that the French were ra- 
pidly advancing, and expected hourly 
to arrive at Alvas ; in consequence of 
which, the terror-stricken inhabitants 
were packing up their possessions and 
hurrying away. 

Here then was a point of consider- 
able difficulty for me at once. My 
instructions had never provided for 
such a conjuncture, and I was totally 
unable to determine what was best to 
be done. Both my men and their 
horses were completely tired by a 
march of fourteen leagues, and had a 
pressing need of some rest. On every 
side of me the preparations for flight 
were proceeding with all the speed 
that fear inspires; and to my urgent 
request for some information as to 
food and shelter, I could obtain no 
other reply than muttered menaces of 
the fate before me if I remained, and 
eed accounts of French cru- 
elty. 

Amid all this bustle and confusion, 


a tremendous fall of heavy rain set in, 
which at once determined me, come 
what might, to house my party, and 
provide forage for our horses. 

As we pushed our way slowly 
through the encumbered streets, look- 
ing on every side for some appearance 
of a village inn, a tremendous shout 
rose up in our rear, and arush of the 
people towards us induced us to sup- 
pose that the French were upon us. 
For some minutes the din and uproar 
was terrific—the clatter of horses’ 
feet, the braying of trumpets, the yell- 
ing of the mob, all mingling in one 
frightful concert. 

I formed my men in close column, 
and waited steadily for the attack ; 
resolving, if possible, to charge 
through the advancing files; any re- 
treat through the crowded and blocked- 
up thoroughfares being totally out of 
the question. The rain was falling in 
such torrents, that nothing could be 
seen a few yards off, when suddenly 
a pause of a few seconds occurred, and, 
from the clash of accoutrements and 
the hvarse tones of a loud voice, I 
judged that the body of men before 
us were forming for attack. 

Resolving, therefore, to take them. 
by surprise, I gave the word to charge, 
and, spurring our jaded cattle, on- 
ward we dashed. The mob fled 
right and left from us as we came on ; 
and through the dense mist we could 
just perceive a body of cavalry before 
us. 

In an instant we were among them: 
down they went on every side, men 
and horses rolling pell-mell over each 
other,—not a blow, not a shot strik- 
ing us as we pressed on. Never did I 
witness such total consternation : some 
threw themselves from their horses, 
and fled towards the houses; others 
turned, and tried to fall back, but the 
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increasing pressure from behind held 
them, and finally succeeded in blocking 
us up amongst them. 

It was just at this critical moment 
that a sudden gleam of light from a 
window fell upon the disordered mass, 
and to my astonishment—I need not 
say to my delight, I perceived that 
they were Portuguese troops. Be- 
fore I had well time to halt my party, 
my convictions were pretty well 
strengthened by hearing a well-known 
voice in the rear of the mass, call 
out— 

“Charge, ye devils! charge, will ye ? 
illustrious Hidalgos ; cut them down ; 
los infidelos, sacrificados los: scatter 
them like chaff.” 

One roar of laughter was my only 
answer to the energetic appeal for my 
destruction, and the moment after, the 
dry features and pleasant face of old 
Monsoon beamed on me by the light 
of a pine torch he carried in his right 
hand. 

“Are they prisoners? have they 
surrendered ?” inquired he, riding up. 

“It is well for them; we'd have 
made mince meat of them otherwise : 
now they shall be well treated, and 
ransomed if they prefer.” 

** Gracios excellenze!” said I, ina 
feigned voice. 

“Give up your sword,” said the 
major, in an under tone. You be- 
haved gallantly, but you fought against 
invincibles. Lord love them, but they 
are the most terrified invincibles.” 

I nearly burst aloud at this. 

“ It was a close thing which of us 
ran first,”’ muttered the major, as he 
turned to give some directions to an 
aid-de-camp. “ Ask them who they 
are,”’ said he, “in Spanish.” 

By this time I came closely along- 
side of him, and placing my mouth 
close to his ear, holloed out 

*“ Monsoon, old fellow, how goes 
the King of Spain's sherry ?” 

“Eh, what—why—upon my life, 
and so it is—Charley, my boy, so it’s 
you, is it? egad, how good, and we 
were so near being the death of you. 
— My poor fellow, how came you 
here ?” 

A few words of explanation suf- 
ficed to inform the' Major why we were 
there, and still more to comfort him 
with the assurance that he had not 
been charging the general's staff, and 
the commander-in-chief himself. 


* Upon my life, you gave me a great 
start though; as long as I thought 
you were French, it was very well,” 

“ True, Major, but certainly the 
inyincibles were merciful as they were 
strong.” 

“ They were tired, Charley, no. 
thing more ; why, lad, we've been 
fighting since daybreak ; beat Victor 
at six o’clock ; drove him back behind 
the Tagus; took a cold dinner, and 
had at him again in the afternoon, 
Lord love you, we've immortalized 
ourselves; but you must never speak 
of this little business here; it tells 
devilish ill for the discipline of your 
fellows, upon my life it does.” : 

This was rather an original turn to 
give the transaction, but I did not 
oppose, and, thus chatting, we entered 
the little inn, where confidence once 
restored, some semblance of comfort 
already appeared. 

* And so you're come to reinforce 
us,” said Monsoon; “* there was never 
any thing more opportune ; though 
we surprised ourselves to-tlay with 
valour, I don’t think we could petse- 
vere.” 

“ Yes, major, the appointment gave 
me sincere pleasure; to see a little 
service under your orders, I greatly 
desired : shall I present you;with my 
despatches ?” 

** Not now, Charley--- not now, my 
lad. Supper is the first thing at this 
moment ; besides, now that you re 
inind me, I must send off a despatch 
myself... Upon my life, it’s a great 
piece of fortune that you're here; you 
shall be Secretary at War, and write 
it for me ; here now--- how lucky that 
I thought of it, to be sure! and it 
was just a mere chance; one has so 
many things Muttering such 
broken disjointed sentences, the major 
opened a large portfolio with writing 
materials, which he displayed before 
me; as he rubbed his hands withsatis- 
faction, and said, write away my 
lad.” 

“ But, my dear Major, you forget; 
I was not in the action. You must 
describe ; I can only follow you.” 

* Begin then thus :— 

«Head Quarters, Alvas, June 26. 

“* Your Excellency, 


“ * Having learned from Don 
Alphonzo, Xaviero da Minto, an offi- 
cer upon my personal staff” — 
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“Luckily sober at that moment — 

«é That the advanced guard of the 
eighth corps of the French army.’— 

“ Stay, though, was it the eighth? 
Upon my life, I’m not quite clear as to 
that; blot the word a little and go on. 

« ¢That the — corps, under Marshal 
Victor, had commenceda forward move- 
ment towards Alcantara. I immediately 
ordered a flank movement of the light 
infantry regiment to cover the bridge 
over the Tagus---after breakfast. ) 

“ I’m afraid, Major, that is not pre- 
cise enough.” 

“« Well, about eleven o'clock, the 
French skirmishers attacked, and 
drove in our pickets that were 

sted in front of our position, and 
following rapidly up with cavalry, 
they took a few prisoners, and killed 
old Alphonzo; he ran like a man, 
they say, but they caught him in the 
rear.’ 

“You needn’t put that in, if you 
don’t like. 

“*]T now directed a charge of the 
eavalry brigade under Don Asturias 
Y’Hajos, that cut them up in fine 
style. Our artillery, posted on the 
heights, mowing away at their co- 
lumns like fun. 

“* Victor didn’t like this, and got 
into a wood, when we all went to 
dinner: it was about two o'clock then. 

** After dinner, the Portuguese 
light corps, under Silva da’Onora, 
having made an attack upon the ene- 
my's left, without my orders, got 
devilishly well trounced, and served 
them right; but coming up to their 
assistance, with the heavy brigade of 
guns and the cavalry, we drove back 


CHAPTER LIV. 


I nave often partaken of more luxu- 
rious cookery, and rarer wines ; but 
never do I remember enjoying a more 
welcome supper than on this occasion. 

Our Portuguese guests left us soon, 
and the major and myself were once 
more téte-d-(éte, beside a cheerful fire; 
a well-chosen array of bottles guaran- 
teeing that, for some time at least, no 
necessity of leave-taking should arise 
from any deficiency of wine. 

“That sherry is very near the 
thing, Charley ; a little, a very little 
sharp; but the after-taste perfect : 
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the French, and took several priso- 
ners, none of whom we put to death.’ 

* Dash that---Sir Arthur likes re- 
spect for the usages of war---Lord how 
dry I’m getting. 

‘“« The French were soon seen to 
retire their heavy guns, and speedily 
afterwards retreated. We pursued 
them for some time, but they showed 
fight, and, as it was getting dark, I 
drew off my forces, and came here 
to supper. Your Excellency will 
perceive, by the enclosed return, that 
our loss has been considerable. 

*<¢T send this despatch by Don 
Emmanuel Forgales, whose services 
—lI back him for mutton hash with 
onions against the whole regiment --- 
“have been of a most distinguished 
nature, and beg to recommend him to 
your Excellency’s favour. 

** *] have the honour, &c.’”’ 


‘Is it finished, Charley ? --- Egad, 
I'm glad of it, for here comes sup- 
er. 

The door opened as he spoke, and 
displayed a tempting tray of smoking 
viands, flanked by several bottles---an 
officer of the major’s staff accom- 
panied it, and showed, by his atten- 
tions to the etiquette of the table, and 
the proper arrangement of the meal, 
that his functions in his superior’s 
household were more than military. 

We were speedily joined by two 
others in rich uniform, whose names 
I now forget, but to whom the major 
presented me in all form ; introducing 
me, as well as I could interpret his 
Spanish, as his most illustrious ally 
and friend,—Don Carlos O’ Malley. 


—THE SUPPER. 


and, now, my boy, how haye you been 
faring since we parted ?” 

* Not so badly, major. I have al- 
ready got a step in promotion. The 
affair at the Douro gave me a lieute- 
nancy.” 

‘‘] wish you joy with all my heart. 
I'll call you Captain always while 
you're with me. Upon my life, I will. 
Why, man, they style me Your Ex- 
cellency here. Bless your heart! 
we are great folk among the Portu- 
guese: and no bad service, after all,” 

‘¢ T should think not, Major. You 
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seem to have always made a good 
thing of it.” 

“No, Charley. No, my boy. They 
overlook us greatly in general orders 
and despatches. Had- the brilliant 
action of to-day been fought by the 
British; but, no matter ; they may 
behave well in England, after ali; and 
when I'm called to the upper house as 
Baron Monsoon, of the Tagus — Is 
that better than Lord Alcantara ?” 

“‘T prefer the latter.” 

*«* Well, then, I'll have it. Lord! 
what a treaty I'll move for with Por- 
tugal, to let us have wine cheap— 
wine, you know, as David says, ‘ gives 
us a pleasant countenance’—and oil— 
I forget what oil does. Pass over 
the decanter. And how is Sir Arthur, 
Charley ?—A fine fellow, but sadly 
deficient in knowledge of the supplies. 
Never would have made any charac- 
ter in the Commissariat.—Bless your 
heart, he pays for every thing here, as 
if he were in Cheapside.” 

‘ How absurd, to be sure !” 

“Isn't it, though ; that was not my 
way when I was commissary-general 
about a year or two ago. ‘To be sure, 
how I did puzzle them! They tried 
to audit my accounts, and what do you 
think I did; I brought them in three 
thousand pounds in my debt.—They 
never tried on that game any more. 
‘No! no!’ said the Junta, ‘ Beres- 
ford and Monsoon are great men, and 
must be treated with respect..—Do 
you think we'd let them search our 
pockets? But the rogues doubled 
on us after all.—They sent us to the 
northward,—a poor country—” 

“So that, except a little common- 
place pillage of the convents and nun- 
neries, you had little or nothing ?” 

* Exactly so; and then I got a great 
ehock about that time, that affected 
my spirits for a considerable while.” 

‘“* Indeed, Major! some illness?” 

“No; 1 was quite well; but, Lord! 
how thirsty it makes me to think of it! 
my throat is absolutely parched. I 
was near being hanged.” 

“ Hanged!” 

“Yes; upon my life, it’s true; very 
horrible, ain’t it? It had a great 
effect upon my nervous system; and 
they never thought of any little pen- 
sion to me as a recompense for my 
sufferings.” 

* And who was barbarous enough to 
think of such a thing, Major ?”’ 
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‘Sir Arthur Wellesley, himself , 
none other, Charley. 

« Oh, it was a nates Major, or a 
joke.” 

“« It was near being a devilish prae. 
tical one, though; I'll tell you how it 
occurred. After the battle of Vi. 
miera, the brigade to which I wag 
attached had their head-quarters at 
San Pietro, a large convent, where 
all the church plate for miles round 
was stored up for safety. A sergeant’s 
guard was accordingly stationed over 
the refectory, and every precaution 
taken to prevent pillage, Sir Arthur 
himself having given particular orders 
on the subject. Well, somehow, | 
never could find out how,---but, on 
leaving the place, all the waggons of 
our brigade had got some trifling arti. 
cles of small value, scattered as it might 
be among their stores: —gold cups, sil. 
ver candlesticks, Virgin “Marys, ivory 
crucifixes, saints’ eyes set in topazes, 
martyr’s toes in silver filagree, and a 
hundred other similar things. One 
of these confounded bullock cars 
broke down just at the angle of the 
road where the commander-in-chief 
was standing with his staff to watch 
the troops defile, and out rolled 
among bread, rations and salt beef, a 
whole avalanche of precious relics and 
church ornaments. Every one stood 
aghast! never was there such a mis- 
fortune; no one endeavoured to re- 
pair the mishap; but all looked on in 
terrified amazement as to what was to 
follow. 

“* Who has the command of the 
detachment ?’ shouted out Sir Arthur, 
in a voice that made more than one 
of us tremble. 

** ¢ Monsoon, 
major Monsoon, 
brigade.’ 

“ «The d—d old rogue! --- I know 
him.’ Upon my life, ‘that's what he 
said. ‘Hang him up on this spot;’ 
pointing with his finger as he spoke. 
‘ We shall see if this practice cannot 
be put a stop to.’ And with these 
words he rode leisurely away, as if he 
had been merely ordering dinner for 
a small party. 

“ When I came up to the place, 
the halberts were fixed, and Gronow, 
with a company of the fusiliers, un- 
der arms beside them. 

« ‘Devilish sorry for it, Major, 
said he. ‘It’s confoundedly unpleasant; 
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but can’t be helped. We've got 
orders to see you hanged !’ 

“ Faith it was just so he said it, 
tapping his snufi-box as he spoke, and 
looking carelessly about him. Now 
had it not been for the fixed halberts 
and the provost marshall, I'd not have 
believed him; but one glance at 
them, and another at the bullock cart 
with all the holy images, told me at 
once what had happened. 

« «He only meant to frighten me a 
little 2? Isn't that all, Gronow ?’ cried 
], in a supplicating voice. 

“Very possibly, Major,’ said he; 
‘ but I must execute my orders.’ 

“«¢ You'll surely not Before 
Icould finish, up came Dan Makin- 
non, cantering smartly. ‘ Going to 
hang old Monsoon, eh, Gronow ? what 
fun |’ 

«¢ Ain’t it, though? said I, half 
blubbering. 

“¢ Well, if you're a good Catholic, 
you may have your choice of a saint! 
for by Jupiter there's a strong muster 
of them here.’ ‘This cruel allusion 
was made in reference to the gold 
and silver effigies that lay scattered 
about the highway. 

“*Dan,’ said I, in a whisper, ‘ in- 
tercede for me --- do, like a good kind 
fellow. You have influence with Sir 
Arthur.’ 

“¢You old sinner,’ said he, ° it’s 
useless." 

“¢Dan,’ I'll forgive you the fifteen 
pounds.’ 

“«¢ That you owe me,’ said Dan, 
laughing. 

“** Who'll ever be the father to you 
I've been? Who'll mix your punch 
with burnt Madeira, when I’m gone?’ 
said I, 

“« * Well, really, I am sorry for you, 
Monsoon. I say, Gronow, don't tuck 
him up for a few minutes; I'll speak 
for the old villain, and, if I succeed, 
I'll wave my handkerchief.’ 

“Well, away went Dan at a full 
gallop. Gronow sat down on a bank, 
and I fidgetted about in no very en- 
viable frame of mind, the confounded 
provost-marshal eyeing me all the 
while. 

“*T can only give you five minutes 
more, Major,’ said Gronow, placing 
his watch beside him on the grass. 

“TI tried to pray a little, and said 
three or four of Solomon's proverbs, 
when he again called out,— 


* « There, you see it won't do! Sir 
Arthur is shaking his head.’ 

“ * What's that waving yonder ?’ 

“The colours of the Sixth Foot. 
Come,’ Major, off with your stock !’ 

‘** « Where is Dan now—what is he 
doing?’ for I could see nothing my- 
self, 

“*He’s riding beside Sir Arthur ; 
they all seem laughing.’ 

‘¢ * God forgive them! what an aw- 
ful retrospect this thing will prove to 
some of them.’ 

« * Time’s up,’ said Gronow, jump- 
ing up and replacing his watch in his 
pocket. 

* ¢ Provost-marshal, be quick now.’ 

“Eh! what's that? there, I see 
it waving! there's a shout, too!’ 

“* Ay, by Jove, so it is. Well, 
you're saved this time, major: that’s 
the signal.” 

‘* So saying, Gronow formed his fel- 
lows in line, and resumed his march 
quite coolly, leaving me alone on the 
roadside to meditate over martial law 
and my pernicious taste for relics. 

“ Well, Charley, it gave me a 
great shock; and I thought, too, it 
must have had a great effect upon Sir 
Arthur himself: but, upon my life, he 
has wonderful nerves. I met him one 
day afterwards at dinner in Lisbon: 
he looked at me very hard for a few 
seconds— 

‘*¢¢ Eh, Monsoon! Major Monsoon, 
I think?’ 

“* Yes, your Excellency,’ said I, 
thinking how painful it must be for 
him to meet me. 

*“<¢] thought 1 had hanged you, 
Major — know I intended it: no mat- 
ter. A glass of wine with you.’ 

“ Upon my life, that was all: how 
easily some people ean forgive them- 
selves! But Charley, my hearty, we 
are getting on slowly with the tipple. 
Are they are all empty? so they are. 
Let us make a sortie on the cellar. 
Bring a candle with you, and come 
along.” 

We had scarcely proceeded a few 
steps from the door, when a most vo- 
ciferous sound of mirth issuing from a 
neighbouring apartment arrested our 
progress. 

* Are the Dons so convivial, ma- 
jor?” said I, as a hearty burst of 
laughter broke forth at the mo- 
ment, 

“Upon my life, they surprisé me, 
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1 begin to fear they have taken some 
of our wine.” 

We now perceived that the sounds 
of merriment came from the kitchen, 
which opened upon alittle court-yard. 
Into this we crept stealthily, and ap- 
proaching noiselessly to the window, 
obtained a peep at the scene within. 

Around a blazing fire, over which 
hung by a chain a massive iron pot, 
sat a goodly party of some half dozen 
people. One group lay in dark sha- 
dow, but the other was brilliantly 
lighted up by the cheerful blaze ; and 
showed us a portly Dominican friar, 
with a beard down to his waist, a 
buxom dark-eyed girl of some eight- 
een years, and, between the two, most 
comfortably leaning back, with an arm 
round each, no less a person than my 
trusty man, Mickey Free. 

It was evident, from the alternate 
motion of his head, that his attentions 
were evenly divided between the 
church and the fair sex: although, to 
confess the truth, they seemed much 
more favourably received by the latter 
than the former; a brown earthen 
flagon appearing to absorb all the 
worthy monk’s thoughts that he could 
spare from the contemplation of hea- 
venly objects. 

«§ Mary, my darlin’, don’t be looking 
at me that way, through the corner of 
your eye—TI know you're fond of me, 
but the girls always was; you think 
I'm joking, but troth I would’nt say a 
lie before the holy man beside me,— 
sure I would'’nt, father.’” 

The friar grunted out something in 
reply, not very unlike in sound at 
least, a hearty anathema. 

«“«Ah, then! isn’t it yourself has 
the illegant time of it, father dear,’ 
said he, tapping him familiarly‘upon 
his ample paunch, ‘and nothing to 
trouble you.’ . 

«*¢ The best of divarsion wherever 
you 0, and whether it's Badahos 
or Bally Kilruddery it's all one! the 
women is fond of ye. Father Murphy 
the coadjutor, in Scariff, was just 
such another as yourself, and he'd 
coax the birds off the trees with the 
tongue of him. Give us a pull at the 
pipkin before it’s all gone, and I'll 
give you a chaunt.’” 

With this he seized the jar, and 
drained it to the bottom; thesmack of 
his lips as he concluded,—and the dis- 
appointed look of the friar, as he 
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peered into the vessel, throwing the 
others once more into a loud burst of 
laughter. 

“« And now your Rev’rance, a good 
chorus is all I'll ask, and you'll not 
refuse it for the honour of the church,’” 

So saying, he turned a look of 
most droll expression upon the monk, 
and began to sing the following ditty 
to the 
Air—* 31, PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN,’ 

1. 
** What an illegant life a friar leads 

With his fat round paunch before him, 
He mutters a prayer, and counts his beads, 

Aud all the women adore him. 

It's little he’s troubled to work or think 
Wherever devotion leads him, 
A ‘Pater’ pays for his dinner and drink, 


For the church—good luck to her!—feeds 
him, 


From the cow in the field—to the pig in the 
stye, 
From the maid to the lady in satin, 
They tremble wherever he turns an eye, 
He can talk to the devil in Latin! 

He's mighty sevare to the ugly and ould, 
And cursés like mad, when he’s near 'em; 
sut one beautiful trait of him I've been tould 

The innocent craytures don’t fear him. 


iit. 


It's little for spirits or ghosts he cares, 
For tis true as the world supposes, 
With an ‘ Are’ he’d make them march down 
stairs 
Av they dared to show their noses, 
The devil himself’s afraid ’tis said, 
And dares not to deride him ; 
For angels make each night his bed, 
And then lie down beside him.” 


A perfect burst of laughter from 
Monsoon prevented my hearing how 
Mike’s minstrelsy succeeded within 
doors—but when I looked again, I 
found that the friar had decamped, 
leaving the field open to his rival—a 
circumstance, I could plainly perceive, 
not disliked by either party. 

Come back, Charley—that villain of 
yours, has giving me the cramp, stand- 
ing here on the cold pavement. Weill 
have a little warm posset—very small 
—thin—as they say in Tom Jones,and 
then to bed. Notwithstanding the ab- 
stemious intentions of the Major, it 
was daybreak ere we separated, and 
neither party in a condition for per- 
forming upon the tight rope. 
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Chapter L.V.—The Legion. 


CHAPTER LV,—-THE LEGION, 


My services, while with the legion, 
were of no very distinguished charac- 
ter and require no lengthened chroni- 
cle. Their great feat of arms, the re- 
pulse of an advanced guard of Victor's 
corps, had taken place the very morn- 
ing I joined them, and the ensuing 
month was passed in soft repose upon 
heir laurels. 

For the first few days, indeed, a 
multiplicity of cares beset the worthy 
major. There was a despatch to be 
written to Beresford—another to the 
supreme Junta—a letter to Wilson, at 
that time with a corps of observation 
to the eastward; there were some 
wounded, to be looked after, a speech 
to be made to the conquering heroes 
themselves—and lastly, a few priso- 
ners were taken, whose fate seemed 
certainly to partake of the most un- 
certain of war's proverbial chances. 

The despatches gave little trouble, 
With some very slight alteration, 
the great original already sent for- 
ward to Sir Arthur, served as a basis 
for the rest. ‘The wounded were for- 
warded to Alcantara, with a medical 
staff, to whom Monsoon, at parting, 
pleasantly hinted, that he expected 
to see all the sick at their duty by an 
early day, or he would be compelled 
to report the doctors. The speech, 
which was intended as a kind of gene- 
ral order, he deferred for some 
favourable afternoon—when he could 
“get up his Portuguese”—and lastly 
came the prisoners, by far the most 
difficult of all his cares. As for the 
few common soldiers taken, they gave 
him little uneasiness: as Sir John has 
it, they “ were mortal men and food 
for powder"—but there was a staff 
officer among them, aiguiletted and 
epauletted—the very decorations he 
wore, were no common temptation. 
Now the major deliberated long time 
with himself whether the usages of 
modern war might not admit of the 


ancient and time-honoured practice of 


ransom, ‘The battle, save in glory, 
had been singularly unproductive— 
plunder there was none—the few 
ammunition waggons and gun car- 
riages were worth little or nothing; 
so that, save the prisoners, nothing re 


mained. It was late in the evening— 
the mellow hour of the major’s medi- 
tations—when he ventured to open his 
heart to me upon the matter. 

‘¢T was just thinking, Charley, how 
very superior they were in olden times 
to us moderns in many matters, and 
in nothing more than their treatment 
of prisoners ;—they never took them 
away from their friends and country ; 
they always ransomed them, if they 
had wherewithal to pay their way. 
So good natured—upon my life it was 
a most excellent custom—they took 
any little valuables they found about 
them, and then put them up at auc- 
tion. Moses and Eleazar, a priest, 
we are told, took every piece of gold, 
and their wrought jewels—meaning 
their watches and ear-rings. You 
needn't laugh—they all wore ear-rings 
—those fellows did;—now, why 
shouldn't I profit by their good ex- 
ample? I have taken Agag, the King 
of the Amalekites—no; but, upon my 
life, 1 have got a French major, and 
would let him go for fifty doubloons.” 
It was not without much laughing and 
some eloquence that I could persuade 
Monsoon, that Sir Arthur's military 
notions might not aecept of even the 
authority of Moses; and as our head 
quarters were now at no great dis- 
tance, the danger of such a step as he 
meditated was too considerable at such 
a moment. 

As for ourselves, no fatiguing drills, 
no harassing field-days, and no pro- 
voking inspections, interfered with the 
easy current of our lives. Foraging 
parties there were, itis true, and some 
occasional outpost duty was performed, 
but the officers for both were selected 
with a tact that proved the major’s 
appreciation of character; for while 
the gay joyous fellow that sung a 
jovial song and loved his liquor was 
certain of being retained at head- 
quarters, the less-gifted and less-con- 
genial spirit had the happiness of 
scouring the country for forage, and 
presenting himself as a target to a 
French rifle. 

My own endeavours to fulfil my in- 
structions met with but little encour- 
agement or support; and although I 
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laboured hard at my task, I must con- 
fess that the soil was a most ungrate- 
ful one. The cavalry were, it is true, 
composed mostly of young fellows well 
appointed, and, in most cases, well 
mounted; but amore disorderly, care- 
less, undisciplined set of good-humour- 
ed fellows never formed a corps in this 
world. 

Monsoon’s opinions were felt in 
every branch of the service, from the 
adjutant to the drum-boy; the same 
reckless, indolent, plunder-loving spirit 
prevailed everywhere; and, although 
under fire, they showed no lack of 
gallantry or courage, the moment 
of danger passed, discipline departed 
with it; and their only conception of 
benefitting by a victory consisted in 
the amount of pillage that resulted 
from it. 

From time to time, the rumours of 
great events reached us. We heard 
that Soult, having succeeded in re- 
organizing his beaten army, was, in 
conjunction with Ney’s corps, return- 
ing from the north ; that the marshals 
were consolidating their forces in the 
neighbourhood of Talavera, and that 
King Joseph himself, at the head of 


a large army, had marched for Ma- 
drid. 


CRITICAL 


Ireland ; its Scenery, Character, &c. By Mr. 
and Mrs S.C. Hall. No. I London: How 
and Parsons, Dublin: Curry and Co, 1840. 


Tue promise of this work has ex- 
cited considerable expectation, and it 
is, therefore, rather than with a view 
of pronouncing a judgment on its me- 
rits, that we think it right to notice 
the first number, which is now before 


the public. It would be precipitate 
in us, and unfair both to the book and 
our readers, to prejudge what the 
work will be, from the sample afforded 
by a single number. It is but justice, 
however, to say, that it has not dis- 
appointed us: we expected something 
good, and we have not been deceived 
in our anticipation. 

We think the book ought, and we 
feel confident it will succeed, for many 
reasons. We say so, not merely be- 
cause we consider the high literary 
character which its authors have at 
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Menacing as such an aspect of af- 
fairs was, it had little disturbed the 
major’s equanimity, and when our ad- 
vanced posts reported daily the intel- 
ligence that the Trench were in re- 
treat, he cared little with what ob- 
jects of concentration they retired, 
provided the interval between us grew 
gradually wider. 

His speculations upon the future 
were singularly prophetic. You'll 
see, Charley, what will happen. Old 
Cuesta will pursue them, and get 
thrashed. The English will come up, 
and perhaps get thrashed too; but 
—God help us,—we are only a small 
force, partially organized, and ill to 
depend on. We'll go up the moun- 
tains till all’s over. Thus did the 
major’s discretion not only extend to 
the avoidance of danger; but he ac- 
tually disqualified himself from even 
making its acquaintance. 

Meanwhile, our operations consisted 
in making easy marches to Almarez, 
halting whenever the commissariat 
reported a well-stocked cellar, or a 
well-furnished hen-roost. Taking the 
primrose path in life, and being, in the 
words of the major, “contented and 
grateful even amid great perils.” 


NOTICES. 


stake, affords a guarantee that it will 
be well executed. Mrs. Hall's claims 
to public favour, do not rest solely on 
her genius; they have also, what in 
the eyes of many, is a still more solid 
foundation. Her pen has always been 
employed in the cause of morality and 
truth, and in every thing she has 
written, there is a purity of thought 
and strength of principle, which never 
courts popularity, by concealing or 
palliating what she believes to be 
wrong. This is a very high merit 
even in works of pure fiction, by 
which she is at present chiefly known 
to the public ; but it is of still greater 
importance in a work like that before 
us, which purports to draw things as 
they are, that they should be sketched 
by a pen which will not soften down 
vices or prejudices by a shading of 
affected sentiment, or embellish them 
with a colouring of jests or buffoonery. 
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The value of an unprejudiced and 
scrupulous writer about Ireland, can 
be best appreciated by those who are 
familiar with the literary caricatures, 
and misrepresentations of men and 
things in this country, which, now 
happily less frequently than formerly, 
but still not unfrequently, appear, and 
are received by sensible persons at the 
other side of the channel, as veritable 
representations of what they pretend 
to describe. 

The work purports to be the joint 
production of Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
The latter is an Irishwoman, born 
and educated in Ireland, and conse- 
quently, it may fairly be presumed, 
intimately acquainted with the sub- 
jects on which she undertakes to 
write. Mr. Hall is, however, an 
Englishman ; we are fully awake to 
the absurdity, more than once perpe- 
trated in Ireland, of strangers coming 
to a country, and upon the strength 
of a summer month's acquaintance, 
chiefly with its inns and stage coaches, 
producing a dogmatic treatise, histo- 
rical, political, philosophical, and sta- 
tistical, onits climate, people, &e. &e. ; 
but we have no such folly to censure 
in the present instance, the visits of 
both authors to this country, have 
been long and frequent, and the fact 
that one of them writes, in the cha- 
racter of an observer only, is in many 
respects a recommendation, not merely 
because he is primd facie unprejudiced, 
but because he is likely to notice pecu- 
liarities of men and things which a 
native, born and educated among them, 
would, probably, from their very fa- 
miliarity, overlook. 

The book cannot properly be called 
a tour, though, perhaps, the word 
would convey as accurate an idea of 
its contents as any other. The au- 
thors state that they do not intend to 
follow any particular route, but to 
divide this work into counties, and in 
pursuance of this plan, they have 
commenced with Cork. Though a 
considerable portion of the number is 
equally applicable to other parts of 
Ireland, it is, of course, chiefly devoted 
to the district to which it purports to 
relate, and the authors have not only 
collected a mass of curious and inte- 
resting information, but given it to 
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the public in a most pleasing form, so 
free from dryness and insipidity, as 
not to produce tedium in the most de- 
voted admirer of “ light reading,” 
and yet with sufficient solidity to satisfy 
the most strenuous advocate of se- 
riousness. There are also one or two 
tales introduced, which are told in 
Mrs. Hall's best style ; and that is 
no mean eulogium on their merits. 
We purposely abstain from giving any 
extract from the number, as the li- 
mited space to which our notice must 
be confined, would necessarily render 
it too brief to be a fair sample; and 
we think it better to leave our readers 
to judge entirely for themselves, 
than perhaps prejudice the book by a 
garbled quotation. If it meets with 
the success which we anticipate, and 
continues to be conducted with the 
ability which we expect, we will have 
pleasure in noticing it hereafter more 
fully. 


FRINGS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR.® 


WE are led to notice this work chiefly 
because we believe our own copy of itis 
one of the very few ever imported into 
this country, although it has been seve- 
ral times re-printed on the continent, 
and is very generally used in the higher 
schools in Prussia. Itis the very best 
French grammar we have ever seen. 
The ordinary information which, in 
common with every other grammar it 
gives, is communicated with great pers- 
picuity. Rules, which in our common 
school grammars are represented as 
arbitrary or mechanical, are carefully 
referred to principles of universal 
Grammar, and the student who makes 
use of the book learns much more than 
the elements of a particular language. 
We have ourselves carefully read every 
chapter of the book,—we have also, 
before drawing up this notice, com- 
pared it with the grammars in common 
use in this country, and we can truly 
say, that in every respect it is far better. 
We believe that there are many who 
have that kind of knowledge of French 
and German which would make the 
study of a book, written in one of these 
languages for the use of those whose 
native is the other, a very useful exer- 
cise. Very useful lessons in the philo- 


* Die Franzisische Sprache in ihren vollstindigen Regeln, bearbeitet von M. J, 
Frings,—Berlin, Hayn, 1839. 
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sophy of language might be thus acci- 
dentally received, which would be lost 
were ourown tongue the only medium 
of communication employed in learning 
others, In this grammar every rule is il- 
lustrated bya large body of examples,— 
seeming exceptionsare carefully noticed, 
and often, by a subtle analysis, shown to 
be confirmations or illustrations of the 
rules they would seem to violate. We 
suppose there are few learners of 
French who have not felt the difficul- 
ties of determining when the participles 
are declinable or undeclined. On this 
subject the volume contains a chapter. 
written witli great good sense, and the 
difficulties wholly disappear. The 
work also contains a very useful chap- 
ter as valuable to the student of Gerinan 
as of French, in which is considered 
the order of the arrangement of words 
in these languages respectively. This 
is an admirable chapter. 

The volume is intended not merely 
as a grammar, but as a class book, 
comprising exercise book and lessons 
for the learner in every stage of his 
progress—in short,the entire apparatus 
necessary for a German learning French, 
—all buta dictionary. It contains seven 
hundred and sixty eight closely printed 
pages—the first four hundred and sixty 
are the Grammar---then follow E-vercises 
of one kind or another---and the last 
two hundred pages consist of selections 
in verse and prose from French writers, 
in every period of their rich literature. 
The selection is carefully made, and 
adds greatly to the value and interest 
of the book. An Index to the entire 
work is a very striking proof of the 
industrious application with which it 
has been prepared. The Jndex con- 
tains references not only to the gram- 
matical rules, (and the examples by 
which they are illustrated is what pro- 
perly speaking, is Mr. Frings’s portion 
of the book,) but these references are 
also extended to the selections, every 
line of which is thus brought again 
and again before the attention of any 
one in earnest in learning the lan- 

uage. The work must have been the 
abour of years, and it throughout 
exhibits marks of a sound and clear 
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understanding exercised on the subject 
of the structure of language, and the 
details of communicating instruction.* 


The Cashmere Shawl. By Charles White, Esq. 
Author of * The King’s Page,” “ Almack’s Re. 
visited, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn, London. 1840, 

Tuis is, as its title implies, an eastern 
fiction; and whether we regard it for 
the interest of its narrative, the bril- 
liancy of its descriptive passages, or 
the correct picture it presents us with 
of Oriental names, is unquestionably a 
most interesting book. Had it been 
styled the confessions of a shawl, its 
nature and extent would more readily 
have been guessed, it being, in fact, the 
history of one, from its first state of pri- 
mitive being upon the hills of Thibet, 
to its palmy days of after life, when it 
embraced the fair proportions and 
snowy shoulders of the bright daugh- 
ters of Georgia. 

Those delightful fictions, 
Arabian Tales,’ followed in later 
years by “ Hope’s Anastasius,” and 
the scarcely less adinirable novels of 
Morier, have given the world an in- 
sight and a taste for stories of this 
The glowing descriptions of 
eastern magnificence, the voluptuous 
abandon of the anderun and the bath, 
the passionate love, the devoted chi- 
valry, the more than regal pomp, that 
glitter along the pages, are a gorgeous 
pageant, that no age rejects, no un- 
derstanding, however cold, under- 
values. With such predisposing claims 
upon our attention, we opened and 
read the volumes before us. When 
we say that we perused them with a 
pleasure second to none with which 
we ever read a work of the kind, we 
shall be only rendering them justice ; 
they bear the decided impress of taste 
and scholarship, and evince at once a 
rare power for accurate observa- 
tion, combined with considerable abi- 
lity in unravelling a plot. 

In the present dearth of pleasant 
reading, these volumes are really a 
boon, and as such we commend them 
to our readers, and, in Oriental phrase 
—what can we say more. 


“ The 


class. 


® The title page of Mr. Frings’s grammar describes him as Teacher in Ordinary of 
French for the higher classes, at the Royal Berlin Gymnasium, of the Graue-Klos- 
ter, and also connected with other educational institutions, 
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to Entomology, 606 ; Hall’s Ireland 
730; Fring’s French Grammar, 731 ; 
the Cashmere Shawl, 732. 
Currency and Banking, 371, 611. 


Dante’s Paradise translated by Ichabod 
C. Wright, Review of, 590, 

Dawson, Dean, last Tribute to the Me- 
mory of, by E. M. H., 663. 

Debut of a Dramatist— Dramatic Doings, 
chap. [., 641. 

De Tocqueville on Democracy in Ame- 
rica, Part II., Review of, 544. 

Derry, Life in—Charles O’ Malley, chap, 
XXIX., 128. 

Digamma, the Homeric, 469. 

Dinner, the—Charies O'Malley, chap. 
XL., 464. 

Dixon, Thomas, Free-will Offerings 
versus Teinds and Tithes, Critical No- 
tice of, 248. 

Douro, the—Charles O'Malley, chap, 
XLV, 494. 

Downshire—a Tribute, 205. 

Dramatic Authors’ Society, the—Drama- 
tic Doings, chap. IIL, 647. 

Dramatic Doings, 641. 

Dublin, the City of, at the Bar of the 
House of Lords, 108. 


English Poets, Essays on, No. III, Ho- 
ward, Earl of Surrey, 573, 

Entanglement, the—Charles O’Malley, 
chap, XXV., 155. 


Farewell, the—Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XLIL, 483. 

Farewells, Two, by E.M.H., 140. 

Feringée Furraree, Rough Notes on a 
Rough Ride from the East, by, 120, 
243, 653, 
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Fitzgerald, George Robert, Part I, 1; 
Part II., 179; Part III., 304. 

Forbes, John, D.D., the Theory of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, de- 
rived syuthetically from an original 
principle— Critical Notice of, 478. 

Fring’s French Grammar, Critical Notice 
of, 731. 


Gibraltar, Letters from, 625. 

Great Britain and its Foreign Relations, 
591. 

Griselda, a Drama, translated from the 
German of Frederick Holms, by Sir 
lt, A. Anstruther, Bart., Review of, 440. 

Hall, Mrs, S. C., Our Portrait Gallery, 
No. X., 146, 

Hall's Ireland, Critical Notice of, 730. 

Homer’s Versification and Digamma, 469, 

Huntress, the—Sketches from the An- 
tique, second series, No. I., 286. 

Hylas, Sketches from the Antique, se- 
cond series, No. 1V,, 289, 


Invitation, the—Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XVIII, 55. 


Kerns, Thomas, M.D., The Arcana of 


-Nature Revealed, Critical Notice of, 
476. 

King, the Hon. James, Proceedings in 
reference to, 530. 


Land — Charles 
XXXIV., 336. 

Landing, the—Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XXXVI, 451. 

Legend of Ulster in 1641, 206, 426, 563. 

Legion, the — Charles O’ Malley, chap. 
LV., 729. 

Lendrick, Charles, Elements of the Prac- 
tice of Physic, &c., Part I., Critical 
Notice of, 156. 

Letters from Gibraltar, 625. 

Lisbon—Charles O'Malley, chap. xxxvii., 
456. 

Litton, Edward, Esq., M.P., Our Por- 
trait Gallery, No. XII., 436. 


O'Malley, 


chap. 


M‘Ivor, James, Essay on the Versification 
of Homer, and his Digamma, Review 
of, 469. 

M':Neile on Church Establishments, &c., 
218, 324, 409. 

Magistracy, the, and the Stipendiaries, 
530. 

March, the—Charles O'Malley, 
XLITI, 486; Jb. chap. LI., 718. 

Manager, the—Dramatic Doings, chap. II. 
645. 

Menai Bridge, Recollection of, by E,M.H. 

& 665. 

Merivale’s Poems, Original and Trans- 
lated, Review of, 403. 


chap. 


Index to Vol. XVI. 
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Milman, Rev, H. H., History of Christi. 
anity from the Birth of Christ to the 
abolition of Paganism, — Review of, 
251. 

Monsoon, Major — Charles O'Malley, 
chap. XXXV., 446. , 

Morgan's, Lady, Woman and her Master, 
— Review of, 173. 

Morning, the —Charles O’Mulley, chap, 
XLVI., 500, 

Murray, John, the Truth of Revelation 
demonstrated by an Appeal to existing 
Monuments, Gems, Coins, and Me. 
dals,— Critical Notice of, 128. 


Naiad, the,—Sketches from the Antique, 
second series, No. VI., 29]. 

Naturalists’ Library, Dogs,— Critical No- 
tice of, 479. 

‘ai ——-, Introduction to En- 
tomology,—Critical Notice of, 606 

Norton, Mrs, the Dream and the Poems, 
— Review of, 637. 

Old Story, the, 389. 

Olivia— Recollections of a Portrait Pain- 
ter, No. VII., 90. 

O'Malley, Charles—see Charles O’Mal- 


ley. 


Page, the,— Charles O’ Malley, chap. LIL, 
719. 


Park, the — Charles O'Malley, chap. 


XXL, 68. 

Parted, the, by E. M. H., 140. 

Parting, the, by E. M. H., 140. 

Penelope—Sketches from the Antique, 
2d series, No. X, 295, 

Philipstown, Fred. Power's Adventures 
in — Charles O'Malley, chap, XXX., 
345. 

Players,'a Word about—Dramatic Doings, 
chap. IV., 649, 

Poetic Childhood, Remembrances of a, 
517. 

Poetry—Shamus O’Gorman, a Song, 40; 
Two Farewells—I. The Parting,—II. 
the Parted, by E. M. H., 140; Son- 
nets, by Coul Goppagh, 145; The 
Theft, by B. J. M., 149; Downshire, a 
Tribute, 205; Sketches from the An- 
tique, by Miss M. A. Browne, 2d 
series, 286; The Old Story, 389; 
Stanzas, by James G. Small, 468; 
Chanson from Beranger, 505; Re- 
membrances of a Poetic Childhood, 
517; The Angel of Sleep, by Miss 
M. A. Browne, 602; The Queen of 
the Desert, by Miss M. A. Browne, 
603 ; Fate of Acteon, by Sydney Whi- 
ting, 620; Last Tribute to the Memory 
of the Very Rev. Richard Dawson, late 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, 663; A Recol- 
lection of the Menai Bridge, 665. 

Portrait Gallery, No. 1X., The Primate, 
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86; No. X., Mrs. S. C. Hall, 146, 
No, XL, Rev. Charles Stuart Stanford, 
266; No. XII, Edward Litton, Esq., 
M. P., 436; No. XIII, Isaac Butt, 
Esq., LLD., 506; No. XIV., Sir 
Josias Rowley, Bart., 666. — 

Portrait Painter, Recollections of a, No. 
VII., Olivia, 90; No. VIIJ., A Life of 
Trial, 521. 

Preparation, the—Charles O'Malley, 
chap. XXVI., 157. , 
Primate, the, Our Portrait Gallery, No. 

1X., 86. 
Purcell, Father Francis, Twelfth Extract 
from his Legacy, 390. 


Qvare Gander, the, a Twelfth Extract 
from the Legacy of Francis Purcell, 
P.P. of Drumcoolagh, 390. 

Quarrel, the— Charles O’Malley, chap. 
XLVIIL, 709. 

Queen of the Desert, the, by Miss M. A. 

, Browne, 603. 


Recollections of a Portrait Painter, No. 
VII, Olivia, 90; No. VIII, a Life of 
Trial, 521. 

Remembrances of a Poetic Childhood, 
517. 

Review, the—Charles O’Malley, chap. 
XLVIL, 502. 

Reviews — Connaught Legends, 1, 179, 
304; TheSportsman in Ireland, 22 ; Me- 
moirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, 41, 231; 
Wall’s Examination of the Ancient 
Orthography of the Jews, &c., 129; 
Lady Morgan’s Woman and her Mas- 
ter, 173; Milman’'s History of Chris- 
tianity, 251 ; Woodward's Shunammite, 
296; Merivale'’s Poems. 403; Grisel- 
da, a Drama, translated from the 
German, by Sir R. A. Anstruther, 
Bart., 440; M‘Ivor's Essay on the 
Versification of Homer, and his Digam- 
ma, 469; Democracy in America, by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, part IT. 544; 
Wright’s Paradise of Dante, 590; Mrs. 
Norton’s Dream, and other Poems, 637. 

Rival Tanists, the, 269, 394, 694. 

Road, the — Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XXII 72. 

Romanism on the Continent, Letter I. 
197; Letter IL, 511. 

Romilly'’s Autobiography, 41, 231. 

Rough Notes on a Rough Ride from the 
East, 120, 243, 653. 

Route, the—Charles O’Malley, chap. 
XLI., 466; ib. chap. XLIX., 712. 
Rua Nuova, the — Charles} O'Malley, 

chap, XXX VIIL, 459. 


Sappho’s Farewell to her Lyre— Sketches 


from the Antique, second series, No. 
VIIL, 293, 
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Scottish Church Question, 673. 

Search, the, for Echo—Sketches from 
the Autique, second series, No. IL, 
287. 

Shamus O'Gorman, a Song, 40. 

Skipper, the—Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XXXIII, 357. 

Small, James G., Stanzas by, 468. 

Sorcerer, the, 76. 

Sparks’, Mr. Story—Charles O'Malley, 
chap. XXXIL, 352. 

Sportsman, the, in Ireland, Review of, 
22. 

Stanford, Rev, C. S.—Our Portrait Gal- 
lery, No. XI, 266, 

Supper, the— Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XXVIL., 160; ib. chap. LIV., 725. 
Surrey, Howard, Earl of—Essays on the 

English Poets, No. III, 573. 


Tanists, the Rival, 269, 394, 694. 

Theft, the, by B. J. M., 149. 

Trinity, the last night in— Charles 
O' Malley, chap. XX., 63 

Triplicity, Critical Notice of, 248. 


Ulster, a Legend of, in 1641, 206, 426, 
563. 


Venus welcomed by the Seasons to the 
Shores of Cyprus— Sketches from the 
Antique, second series, No. VII, 292. 

Victor Virgin, the-—Sketches from the 
Antique, second series, No. V., 290. 

Villa, the— Charles O'Malley, chap. 
XXXIX., 462. 

Vintage Scene, Ancient—Sketches from 
the Antique, second series, No. IX., 
294, 

Voluntary System and Church Estab- 
lishments, by Chalmers, Wardlaw, and 
M‘Neile, 218, 324, 409. 

Voyage, the—Charles O’Malley, chap. 
XXVIII, 165: chap. XXXL, 350. 


Wager, the — Charles O'Malley, chap, 
XVIII, 55. 

Wall, Charles William, D.D., Examina- 
tion of the Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews, and of the Original State of the 
Text of the Hebrew Bible, part IL, 
Review of, 129. 

Wardlaw on the Voluntary System, &c., 
218, 324, 409. 

Watch-Fire, the—Charles O'Malley, ch. 
L. 714. 

Whiting, Sydney, the Fate of Acteon, 
620. 

Woodward, Rev. Henry, the Shunam~ 
mite, a series of Lectures on 2 Kings, 
1V. 11--35, review of, 296. 

Wright’s Paradise of Dante, Review of, 
290. 
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